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Only one man in a hundred can wear Adler-Rochester Clothes, 
for the men who can make them are few. ' But that one ina 


hundred should send today for this Book. 


A $25,000 Book 
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meet. 
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We spend on the making four times what some 
makers spend. 


Yet our price is the price of other good makes. 
Our suits and overcoats run from $18 up. 


97 Cents Profit 


The reason is this: We limit our profit to six 
percent. Our average is 97 cents per suit. 





All else goes into the cloth and the making— 
into holding our great reputation. 


But we sell to one dealer in each city or town, 
and we scll him but part of hisoutput. For there 
are not experts enough in existence to make such 
clothes for the many. 


You cannot all get Adler-Rochester Clothes, 
but you can all have our Book. Write a postal 
today for a copy of our Book No.!3, Address 


L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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aa a eng JANIS, on the grounds of her birthplace and summer home, 
El-Jan,”’ at Columbus, Chio. Photograph by F. H. Haskell, Columbus. 
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MORRIS GEST AND WIFE (David Belasco’s dau 
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group. 
ter) and MARC KLAW, of Klaw & Erlanger. 


the Gests returned from their honeymoon abroad. 
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CHAS. KLEIN, author of “The Lion and the Mouse,” “‘The Music Master” and “The Third Saas " 
in the library of his beautiful home at Rowayton, Conn. The small corner photo is 
referred to by Mr. Klein as his “‘latest effort."" See article on page 














The Green Room Club Clam Bake, at Avon, N. J., July 24th. In center, JAMES O'NEIL, President; on his left, HERBERT WINSLOW, the playwright. 
Some of the others in the group are: MR. and MRS. AL WILSON, MISS EDNA LUBY. MISS GRACE HAZZARD, CHAS. WAYNE and wife. 
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RICHARD CARLE. asa High School Graduate, and “‘Himself’’ today. (Special attention is 
directed to the Pompadour in the earlier picture. 


MR. and MRS. RICHARD CARLE at a ball game. (See article on page 855.) 
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THOMAS A. WISE (“The Gentleman from Mississippi’) salle a sn iS ree of A. L. ERLANGER 


and SAM BERGER, wrestling, with JAS. J. JEFFRI refereeing 
Photographs by White, New York, taken at Polo Grounds, New York. Annual I Field Day (July 29) 
for the benefit of New York Home for Destitute and Crippled Children. 





RAYMOND HITCHCOCK, VICTOR MOORE, THOS. A. WISE and GEORGE EVANS, as they a 
Arrual Field Day (July 29) for the benefit of New York Home for Destit 


PPearcd at Polo Grounds, New York. 
ute and Cr‘ppled Chi'dren. 
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MISS NANCE GWYN, the Australian dancer, on her horse, ““King.”” which she brought over from Melbourne. 











BARRISON, playing with her Japanese poodle, “‘Fitchey."” Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Ch.cago. 
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tis iaieds of FRANK WORTHING, who is starring in “‘Is Marriage a Failure. ; 


‘aken at his home in Scotlan 
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COL. W. F. CODY (Buffalo Bill) in his dressing room and office. 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. (See article on page 834.) 
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THREE GENERATIONS. MISS ELSIE JANIS: her mother MRS. JOSEPHINE JANIS, | and her aunt, MRS. L AMIE EUBANKS. 
Photograph by Hasked, Columbus. 








This picture was taken at “‘El-Jan,” 


the Janis summer home, at Co'umbus, Ohio. 
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MISS LULU GLASER, and her collie ‘‘Spick,’’ at Miss Glaser’s summer home, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Photo by White, New York 
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“Using the Medicine Ball’ and ‘‘Raking Up the Dead Leaves.” 
Two pictures of MISS BLANCHE RING, who spends every moment of her available time in the summer 
at her country place. Photograph by White. New York. 
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MISS BLANCHE RING, out for a row near her summer home, at Larchmont, N. Y. Photograph by White, New York. 
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RUPERT HUGHES AND WIFE, (Adelaide Manola) at their summer home, Mt Kisco, N.Y, 
Mr. Hughes’ play, ‘ ‘The Bridge,”” has just been produced. 











JACK WELCH, of Cohan and Harris, and his son. GEORGE COHAN WELCH. 
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Y and his child 


ren, constituting the ‘Eddie Foy Base Ball Nine.” 


Photograph by White, New York. 
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THOS. A. WISE and his managerial friend, HARRY APPLETON. 
r. Wise shows how a fat man takes a bath in Louisiana. 
These pictures were taken at Mr. Wise’s home, at Altakoola, La. 
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FRANK McINTYRE, (starring in ‘“‘The Traveling Salesman”), on a duck hunting expedition. (See article on page 738.) 
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Some snap-shot photographs of MABEL HITE and her husband, MIKE DONLIN, 
taken at Point Pleasant, N. Y., where they spent their summer vacation 
lhe golf picture is an illustration of how to make a 300-yard drive. 
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The House Next Door 


By J. HARTLEY MANNERS 


Novelized from the acting version of the play 


By JOSEPH O'BRIEN 


With special permission of Messrs, COHAN & HARRIS 





“Tue House Next Door” is one of the most successful comedies, as 
well as one of the most delightful, that the American Stage has dis- 
closed in several seasons. In characterization nothing more appealing 
among recent plays is recalled. The great favor with which the piece 
has been received by audiences in New York, the only city thus far 
to have seen it, is a splendid commentary on the discernment of the 
American Public, which may always be depended upon to subscribe 
to the success of whatever possesses merit in the theatre. Chief among 
the players who have shared in the public favor the comedy has won 
is Mr. J. E. Dodson, whose portrayal of Sir John Cotswold is one of 
the finest portrait studies this actor has produced—Tue Eptror. 











CHAPTER I.—CHILDREN OF RACES 


LRICA, the daughter of old Sir 
John Cotswold, loved Adrian, son 
of Sir Isaac Jacobson, and was be- 

loved by him. 

Esther, dark-haired daughter of Sir 
Isaac, loved Cecil, Sir John’s son, and 
was adored by him. 

Sir John, irascible and peevish in his 
coddled poverty, hated Sir Isaac ran- 
corously and all of his race and their 
works impersonally. 
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Sir Isaac, grown wise through years 
of usefulness, was tolerant of Sir John 
and proscribed no race or creed. 

They lived on the famous old estate 
of Sir John Cotswold, in Kensington, 
door by door, these two families. Once 
Sir John owned the estate and Sir Isaac 
had been the ambitious son of a humble 
chair maker, who paid rent fo the Cots- 
wolds for a hovel cottage. The boy 
Isaac had a genius for being useful and 
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king money. The boy John had 

ius for being useless and for 

Bing money. It could have been no 

ge result, therefore, when it came 

veut that Sir Isaac Jacobson, newly 

knighted, became the owner of the 

Cotswold estates, and Sir John Cots- 

wold paid rent to him—sometimes—for 

the privilege of living in the house of 
his ancestors. 

It was all very humiliating, the old 
baronet felt, and all the fault of the 
man to whom he had mortgaged his 
patrimony, acre by acre, to pay for his 
extravagances. And he felt that his 
humiliation was complete when the 
Jacobsons byilt a mansion, overshadow- 
ing his own, which had stood for half 
a century, and came next door to live. 
The house next door became an eye- 
sore. 

“Tt’s bitter, bitter,” he said to his wife 
and Ulrica. “Never let me hear that 
name mentioned again in this house.” 

One could but sympathize with the 
old baronet. Under a system into which 
he had been born with a title and in 
which he had lived with pride, it was 
incomprehensible to him that a man 
who should, by every law of tradition 
which he recognized, be a hereditary 
retainer, mending his chairs and mak- 
ing new ones, had become his landlord. 
But with unbending will he remained a 
model figure of the British aristocracy. 
He flung biting irony at fate. He satir- 
ized, in letters to The Times, the mush- 
room aristocracy, sprung up of alien 
spawn. He tyrannized over his house- 
hold as he had done when he could 
lavish gifts upon them. Those gifts had 
long since gone, along with the land 
and the house. 

Fortunately children are born with- 
out race prejudice and without knowl- 
edge of class distinctions. Priggishness 
and prejudice are instilled into them 
early, for they are imitative mentally, 
as well as in the use of their limbs. But 
the children of the aristocratic baronet 
and the Jew chairmaker played to- 
gether and loved together, and when 
fortune was reversed, still they loved 
and longed to play. And, of course, they 
did play, for where was ever lad and 
lass who couldn’t outwit pride and 
prejudice? 


But it was an unhappy sort of play 
they had while Jacobson was heaping 
up honors and money, all nobly earned, 
and the baronet was building up hatred 
and prejudice, all ignobly got. 

It may have been the influence of his 
Jewish playmates that instilled into 
Cecil Cotswold a quality of miind that 
then showed itself for the first time 
since the early days of the long line of 
Cotswolds. Cecil saw the way the family 
fortunes were going, but long before he 
was aware of the extent of the impend- 
ing wreck he resolved to make his own 
career, and be something more than an 
empty baronet. He had rare vocal gifts, 
and these his mother, a gentle, sweet- 
faced ladywoman, trained by long habit 
to think only of her husband’s selfish 
comfort, which is a way with many 
Englishwomen, persuaded him to culti- 
vate. 

Ulrica, who was the family treasurer, 
assured him that the money would 
come from the estate, but in reality it 
came from her own inheritance from an 
aunt, which had been saved for her 
marriage portion. This Cecil did not 
know. Selfishness in the Cotswold family 
was confined solely within the person 
of old Sir John. Even Ulrica’s money 
had been insufficient for the years of 
training necessary, and the remainder 
necessary, a large sum, was secretly 
provided by Sir Isaac, who loved Cecil. 

“It’s bitter, bitter,” old Sir John 
would have said had he known it. 

Cecil made his début at Covent Gar- 
den in “Don Giovanni.” It was trium- 
phant and the next day the young sing- 
er was the talk of Europe. After the 
opera that night a band of his old fel- 
low students escorted him home, amid 
sound of tom-tom and cymbal. 

Old Sir John, who had disdained to 
go to the opera, and had forbidden his 
wife and daughter to go, had his sleep 
disturbed for the first time in many 
years, by this joy-burst, and his British 
sense of justice was sorely outraged. It 
was Cecil’s return home, as well as his 
débiit, but he gave no heed to that. He 
slumbered long next morning to make 
up for his disturbed rest, Those who 
awakened before him moved on tip-toe. 

Flowers, showered upon Cecil at his 
débit, were being delivered, and at 































































































every ring Ulrica and Vining, the old 
butler, started with apprehension and 
listened anxiously for an indignant pro- 
test from the baronet’s room. But Sir 
John slumbered on, and each new tro- 
phy stirred the glowing pride Ulrica 
felt in her brother’s success. 

She placed the flowers in the big old 
morning room of the Cotswold man- 
sion. It showed the ravages of time, and 
was somewhat sparsely furnished, but 
everything in the room was massive 
and dignified in its simplicity, and bore 
the stamp of antiquity. A door opened 
from this room into the bedroom of Sir 
John, which also had an exit into the 
hall. Another door opened from the 
morning room into the hall. Large, old- 
fashioned windows gave the reom a 
cheerful morning light, and through 
them could be seen the extensive Cots- 
wold Park, now owned by the facob- 
sons, 

One of the messengers to the house 
bore a wreath with the inscription: 
“With the warmest wishes of Sir Isaac 
and Lady Jacobson.” Ulrica placed this 
on the old-fashioned piano, and with 
Vining helping her, and exclaiming at 
the wonders of the night before, ar- 
ranged the other flowers, 

“Were you there, Vining?’ Ulrica 
asked. 

“Yes, miss,” the old man said. “I car- 
ried Mr, Cecil’s hymn book to the first 
choir he ever sang in. I had to see his 
first appearance in opera at Convent 
Garden.” 

Vining couldn’t remember when he 
had received wages, but he was a mem- 
ber of a British institution, a butler in 
an English family, and he could not 
leave. He spoke lovingly of Cecil, whose 
toddling footsteps he had followed 
through many years gone by, and not 
even Ulrica was prouder than he. 

“That was nice of you, Vining. I'll 
tell my brother,” Ulrica told him. 

They moved about noiselessly, plac- 
ing the flowers in old vases. A barrel 
organ, its maestro, a free son of Italy, 
who played alike for noble and rabble, 
began an air from the opera before the 
house. Vining rushed out frantically 
and shooed him away. Nothing must 
disturb Sir John. It was tradition, 
The one privileged member of the 


YHE HOUSE NEXT DOOR 












Jacobson family in the Cotswold house- 
hold was Esther. She and Ulrica were 
daily companions, and her winning 
charm had softened Sir John. But he 
insisted that in her case some subtle 
transmutation had taken place and she 
could not be regarded as of her father’s 
people. He allowed her to come and go 
freely, but he looked with frowning 
disapproval upon Ulrica’s visit to the 
house next door, 

Esther came in while Ulrica was still 
in the morning room. She was breath- 
less with excitement, for she and her 
family had heard Cecil sing the night 
before. There were happy tears in the 
eyes of both girls as they embraced. 

“Oh, I’ve been up for hours!” Esther 
cried, impulsively. “I scarcely slept at 
all last might. I was so excited. Your 
brother was wonderful.” 

She threw herself down in the corner 
of a big old Chesterfield, a Cotswold 
relic, and Ulrica stood proudly beside 
her, holding her hand. 

“You liked him?” the sister asked. 

“Liked him!” Esther exclaimed. “He 
is wonderful. It isn’t merely his voice, 
but his art. He was so true, so simple, 
so great, so dignified—” 

Esther had the impulsive enthusiasm 
of the Orient in her little body. Ulrica 
was tall, with the blue eyes and golden 
hair of the Saxon, and was more com- 
posed. The two girls made excellent 
foils for each other, as they talked to- 
gether, the one exclaiming, the other 
agreeing, both fired with enthusiasm. 

“Cecil spent his first night with us 
for four years last night,” Ulrica said. 
“This will be his first breakfast with 
his family since he’s become famous.” 

Esther grew still more excited and 
clasped her little hands. 

“Oh, if he were to come in here now 
I think I should die!” she cried. 

Ulrica laughed and caught her by the 
hands, swinging her around as they had 
done in childhood. 

“You silly child,” she said. “T believe 
you're in love with him.” 

“T am,” Esther answered, brazenly. 

“Oho! Pl tell him.” 

“If you do, I think I'd kill myself,” 
Esther cried, im alarm. Then slyly, 
“Ulrica, my brother comes home to- 
day.” 
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Now Ulrica tried to pull away, as she 
a herself blushing. Esther clung to 
er. 

“He wrote to me to ask you to come 
in this afternoon,” she went on. “He’s 
awfully in love with you. Do you love 
him ?” 

“Esther!” cried Ulrica. 

But she was, though, and these two 
children of races settled themselves side 
by side on the big Chesterfield to talk 
of their loves and their troubles. 


CHAPTER II 
SIR JOHN’S MORNING APPEARANCE 


Testy, irascible old Sir John really 
dominated the Jacobson family almost 
as much as he did his own, despite the 
fact that he was poor and they were 
rich. Lady Jacobson, whose social ambi- 
tion caused her husband to buy up the 
mortgages of the Cotswold estate and 
build the objectionable house next door, 
envied him much that he had left, little 
as that was. 

The Lady Rebecca, as Sir John re- 
ferred to her with withering sarcasm, 
was something of a climber. She envied 
Sir John his ancestral dignity, his fam- 
ily portraits. The Cotswolds were a 
thorn in her side. 

Esther was grieved because Sir 
John’s hatred of her father and her race 
prevented an open and frank friendship 
with Ulrica and possibly something 
more with Cecil. Adrian, who had been 
away at college, had always felt uncom- 
fortable in the presence of the doughty 
baronet, and his stolen visits to Ulrica 
were the sweetest. 

It was only Sir Isaac who conceded 
that Sir John had much on his side and 
who would have been willing to go 
more than half way to heal the breach. 
But not only in the Jacobson family ; in 
Sir John’s own, the intensity of his an- 
tagonism was tacitly ascribed to its true 
cause. 

This was shown in the chat between 
Ulrica and Esther that morning, while 
waiting for Cecil. The inevitable topic 
shad come around again. 

“Why does Sir John hate papa so 
much?” Esther demanded. “Is it be- 
cause he’s a Jew?” 





“Partly,” Ulrica replied. 

“How narrow,” Esther pouted. 
“There are very nice Jews. I know we 
are. Is it because he’s rich?” 

“A good deal,” Ulrica answered. 

“Father couldn’t help it,” Esther pro- 
tested, almost pleadingly. “The money 
seemed just to come to him—and stay 
there. Is it because he has bought up 
your father’s mortgages on the Cots- 
wold estate and has come to live next 
door ?” 

“That, perhaps, most of all,” said Ul- 
rica, 

“Mother did that,” Esther explained. 
“She wanted to live next door. And to 
save argument and fuss—papa hates 
fuss—he just gave in, and there we are. 
But, oh, what a pity! Ulrica, how 
wretched, how stupid, how beastly 
money is.” 

Both unhappy children embraced and 
wept, but just then Cecil entered and 
their sorrows were forgotten. 

Esther had gone and Lady Cotswold 
had joined her children in the morning 
room before the first murmur was 
heard from the baronet’s room. Lady 
Cotswold, like Esther and Vining, was 
a slave to her husband’s comfort. She 
was quiet, almost shrinking. Ulrica, al- 
though much taller, bore a strong re- 
semblance to her, but possessed greater 
spirit. 

In the talk that followed Cecil heard 
for the first time of his sister’s sacri- 


.fice of her legacy to provide him with 


means to continue his studies. His 
mother warned him that he must not 
mention the legacy to his father. 

“Has she got it already?” he asked, 
in surprise. 

“A year ago, Cecil.” 

“T didn’t know that,” Cecil cried, 
gladly. “Why, that’s splendid. Then 
you’ve not been so badly off as I 
thought. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“We didn’t wish you to know how it 
was spent,” his mother answered. 

In sudden suspicion Cecil looked 
from one to the other. 

“How was it spent, mother?” he 
asked. “On me? Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

Lady Margaret and Ulrica looked at 
Cecil with infinite pride and under- 
standing. 
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“We knew you'd succeed,” his mother 
said, “‘and the singing lessons were so 
expensive.” 

It was a mother’s reason and a sis- 
ter’s. Cecil took Ulrica’s hand in his. 

“T’ve triumphed through your strug- 
gles, Ulrica,” he said, in a voice that 
trembled. “But it shall be repaid. Not 
only the money—every penny of it— 
but the love, the sacrifice.” 

The door into Sir John’s room 
opened and Lady Margaret and Ulrica 
instantly relapsed into their habitual 
state of alarm. Sir John’s voice was 
heard scolding Vining most vigorously. 

“Not a word before your father, 
Cecil,’ Lady Margaret whispered anx- 
iously. “And please be careful with 
him. Don’t anger him, will you?” 

Cecil listened to the sounds coming 
through the door and laughed. 

“It doesn’t need me to anger him, to 
judge by his voice now,” he replied. 
“Vining has already done it.” 

In his years of study away from 
home, and the life of independence he 
had led, Cecil had lost the traditional 
household awe of Sir John. He had 
great love for his father, but he had 
outgrown being alarmed at his temper. 
He knew now that his mother and sister 
had done designing and needlework to 
support their meager household while 
he was away, and he had resolved that 
the sacrifice should end. 

His father’s peppery old voice came 
to him through the door and he listened 
half amused, half sorrowfully. 

“Once more—just once more and I’ll 
discharge you,” the baronet was saying 
to Vining, to whom he had owed wages 
from time immemorial. “I’ll not have 
fools around me,” the old man rasped 
on. “Knaves I must have. They’re all 
around me. But fools that I pay wages 
to—I will not have them.” 

He entered, banging the door after 
him, and surveyed the family group 
through his eyeglasses. He was fully 
dressed in the fashion of a dozen years 
earlier; scrupulously attired, in fact, 
with a dressing gown over his morning 
suit. In one hand he carried a copy of 
The Times, the pages folded so that the 
“letters” showed. 

“*Morning everybody,” was his salu- 
tation; not spoken gruffly but impa- 
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tiently, as if a morning salutation to his 
family was something to be got over 
with as quickly as possible and not lin- 


gered upon. “Come, come, come, 


where’s breakfast? Why isn’t it on the - 
table? You heard my bell ring!’ as Vin- 
ing entered to lay the table. “Why isn’t 
breakfast on the table, Vining? What’s 
the use of my telling you the same 
thing day after day, day after day?” 

With as near an approach to a protest 
as his dignified servitude would allow, 
Vining began: 

“You distinctly said, sir’—— 

What Sir John had distinctly said was 
never known. The old baronet glared 
at him through his raised nose glasses. 
“Don’t answer me!” he snapped. “Get 
out!” ee, 

Vining made a hasty exit to bring in 
the breakfast. Ulrica busied herself at 
the sideboard, and Lady Margaret hur- 
ried to arrange the table, all in deferen- 
tial silence. Cecil, standing near the 
piano, looked on. 

“It seems a simple thing, my dear, to 
manage a household with a little order, 
a little method,” the baronet remarked 
to his wife in an admonishing tone, 
meant to be kindly. “Instead, everything 
late. Always late! It’s bitter, bitter.” 

“But, John”—began Lady Margaret. 

“Talking doesn’t help it, my dear,” 
Sir John remarked, with an air of 
finality, and turned away. 

A breeze floated into the room 
through the window that opened on the 
gray morning, and he shuddered. 

“Shut that window,” he ordered, and 
Ulrica hastened to obey. 

Content, he walked over to the table, 
threw down The Times, and rubbed his 
hands before the cheerful fire that 
glowed on the hearth. 

Cecil, who had waited vainly for rec- 
ognition, went toward him. 

“Good morning, father,” he ventured. 

Sir John turned quickly and with an 
entirely impersonal manner replied; 

“Why good morning? It’s a particu- 
larly bad morning.” 

He turned away again and, sniffing 
the scent of flowers, cried: 

“What is that I smell? Flowers! Pah! 
This is not a boudoir; it’s a breakfast 
room. Away with them. Ulrica, take 
‘em out of my sight. Put ’em where I 
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can neither see nor smell ‘em. What's 
this? A wreath! Great heavens, a 
wreath! This isn’t a mausoleum.” 

He chose deliberately to ignore his 
son’s tremendous triumph of the night 
before or to consider the flowers as a 
token of that success, 

He picked up the wreath, adjusted his 
eye glasses and proceeded to read the 
inscription : 

“With the warmest wishes of Sir 
Isaac and Lady Jacobson.” 

“The impertinence!” he exclaimed. 
“The damned impertinence. Sir Isaac! 
No! Vining, put that in the fire,” as he 
angfily cast it on the floor. 

Vining, who had entered with the 
breakfast, obediently picked it up and 

ut it on a tray. Lady Margaret and 

rica in silence gathered up the other 

flowers and piled them on the tray held 
in Vining’s arms. 

Cecil stepped forward rebelliously. 

“They are my flowers, father, and it 
is my wreath,” he said quietly. “Vining, 
take them to my room.” 

In an instant Sir John grew furious. 
He stamped up and town the room, 
shaking his eyeglasses. 

“An insult!” he cried. “That’s what I 
have to put up with continually. Insults! 
That rascally Jew to send my son a 
wreath !” 

Ulrica tried to act as peacemaker and 
to turn the tide of her father’s wrath 
from her beloved brother’s head. 

“He didn’t mean it as an insult, fath- 
er,” she explained, referring. to Sir 
Isaac. “It was just a thoughtful, kindly 
act.” 

“JT don’t want his thoughts,” her 
father cried, still pacing the floor. “I 
don’t want his kindness. I don’t want 
his wreaths—not even when I’m buried. 
Though that, no doubt, would give him 
the greatest possible pleasure. Wreaths! 
Bah!” 


Cecil was genuinely amused at the 
old gentleman’s outburst, and laughed 
aloud. Sir John turned upon him now 
for the first time and addressed him 
directly. 

“How dare you laugh, sir?” he de- 
manded. 

_ , “When you talk like that, father, I 
think you’re funny,” Cecil replied com- 
posedly. 
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“Funny! Funny! How dare you! I 
would remind you that you are speak- 
ing to your father, sir; not to some low 
music-hall person—the kind whose soci- 
ety you seem to prefer. 

“Theatres, operas, music halls— 
they’re all alike,” the old man declared, 
waving his hand as if to banish them to 
limbo. 

Sir John had evidently made up his 
mind to allow no hindrance to his tem- 
per. During his brief interchange of 
pleasantries with Cecil, Lady Margaret 
and Ulrica had busied themselves si- 
lently at the table. Cecil crossed over to 
the table and took his seat, while his 
father continued to walk up and down. 

“Father, please come to breakfast,” 
Ulrica pleaded. 

“Breakfast!” he exclaimed shudder- 
ing. “The very thought revolts me. My 
appetite’s gone—entirely gone! My 
whole morning is destroyed.” 

Nevertheless he took his seat at the 
head of the table and sipped his coffee. 
He sputtered furiously : 

“Who put sugar in this coffee?” he 
demanded, glaring around the table. 

Lady Margaret nervously took the 
cup from him and gave him another. 

“I gave you the wrong cup, John,” 
she explained. “This is yours.” 

“Of course,” he said, turning his back 
upon them and flinging one leg desper- 
ately across the other. “Naturally! 
Nothing could be right.” 

“Now, father, you must be reason- 
able,” Cecil said, cheerfully. 

“Reasonable!” the old man ex- 
claimed. “Margaret, kindly request your 
son not to bring his theatre manners to 
my table,” he said loftily, turning to his 
wife, 

Those adoring women, his wife and 
daughter, hung upon every whim of 
this old man, who was full of whims and 
crochets. Every instant gave him occa- 
sion for a fresh outburst. They did not 
see it, but there was an air of comicality, 
of unreality about it all, and it was that 
which caused Cecil, with his abounding 
sense of huinor, to laugh. 

Ulrica placed an egg and spoon be- 
side her father’s plate and Sir John 
opened it. He gazed at it a moment in 
horror and then burst out: 

“Vining, take that egg away and de- 




















stroy it. Why, I ask you, why cannot 
even one’s eggs be decent, or at least of 
recent birth? Surely that is not too 
much to expect. May I ask where you 
contrive to purchase such abomina- 
tions ?” 

He looked at his wife for an explana- 
tion. Dutifully she informed him: 

“From the very best shop in the 
neighborhood, John—Mr. Solomon’s.” 

“Solomon’s! Solomon’s!” he blazed. 
“Isn’t there a Christian dairyman in the 
neighborhood? Solomon’s! What is 
England coming to when one has to 
buy even one’s food from Jews? Solo- 
mon’s! I suppose you get our vegetables 
from Lazarus and our meats from 
Isaacs’s and our groceries from 
Levy’s.” 

He buttered some toast savagely and 
began eating. He looked at the others 
and his spleen increased when he saw 
they were all eating and paying no at- 
tention to him. Instantly his anger grew. 

“Well, why doesn’t some one say 
something? Are you all dumb? Not 
good enough to be spoken to, eh? Our 
children know everything better than 
we do. I’m funny, am I? Unreasonable, 
eh? No Christian dairyman in the 
neighborhood.” 

He turned wearily from them and 
lapsed into his favorite expression of 
hopeless resignation, as he went on eat- 
ing: 
“It’s bitter, bitter !” 


CHAPTER III 
THE MAJESTY OF BIRTH 


Old Sir John’s malevolent hatred of 
the Jews, expanded from his personal 
hatred of Sir Isaac, had become his 
chief joy in life. Irascibility, irony of 
speech, sarcasm, the assumption of woe- 
ful but strenuous martyrdom; all these 
were mere hobbies, idiosyncrasies. He 
really was gentle at heart and loved his 
family, but the crust of race hatred, 
which had its root in personal enmity, 
had thoroughly baked, and he thought 
of little else. 

He kept up the fiction to himself that 
the Cotswold estate continued to yield 
an income on which they subsisted. He 
did not know of the sacrifices of Lady 
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Margaret and Ulrica, which he would — 
have gone to any length rather than per- 
mit. 

In his pride he would have died had 
he thought of his wife and child actu- 
ally earning wages, and it was the 
thought of Cecil appearing as a singer 
in public for pay which chiefly aroused 
his ire now. That, together with Sir 
Isaac’s wreath, which he regarded as 
unwarrantable and impertinent patron- 
age, had completely upset him. 

Cecil went over to his father after he 
had pushed away from the breakfast 
table, and put his hand on Sir John’s 
shoulder. 

“Please don’t take everything I say 
amiss, father,” he pleaded. 

“T’d have you to know I never take 
anything amiss!” the old baronet ex- 
ploded, not to be placated. “Ha! Amiss! 
That’s a nicé way to talk. Amiss! I 
come into this room to begin a new day 
in a life we live but once, and I find, 
what? The whole room filled—filled 
with wreaths. From whom? From Ja- 
cobson. Mr. Isaac Jacobson!” 

He fairly snorted as he pronounced 
the “Mister” in front of Sir Isaac’s 
name. 

Mischieviously Cecil corrected him. 

“Sir Isaac, father.” 

“No, sir! Mister he was born and 
Mister he’il always be to me. We have 
been baronets for generations. My fath- 
er was born Sir John. Your father was 
born Sir John. Birth, sir, Birth! That is 
what counts, Or should count in the 
world. The foundation of this Empire 
is Birth. The majesty of Birth!” 

He pronounced “birth” each time 
with capital letters, and looked through 
his monocle from one to another of his 
family group. Ulrica handed him The 
‘Times and he took it up, folded it care- 
fully at one of the letters and handed it 
back to her. 

“Read that, Ulrica,” he commanded, 
and settled back with pride and infinite 
satisfaction to listen. “There, there, 
where my thumb was,” he said impa- 
tiently, as she hesitated. 

Ulrica read aloud, Cecil and Lady 
Margaret listening. While she read, the 
baronet twirled his monocle on_ its 
string and smiled grimly, but with joy. 
The letter was: 
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To THE Eprtor oF THE TIMES: 

Sir :—It is a matter of the deepest pain 
and regret to me to see among those 
selected by the Liberal Government as 
deserving the dignity of a title the name 
of one who, by birth, race and religion, 
is rabidly opposed to the best interests of 
this great empire. The majesty of birth 
has ever been the watchword of the Con- 
servative party. It is indeed a sorry. day 
for England when self-seeking shopkeep- 
ers obtain seats on the Liberal benches 
of the House of Commoas, and in recog- 
nition of their support have titles con- 
ferred upon them. Believe me to be, 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Corswotp, Baronet. 


Without comment, Ulrica handed the 
paper back to Sir John, whose counte- 
nance beamed with pleasure. He looked 
around upon them triumphantly. 

“Ha! Let Mr. Jacobson digest that 
with his bacon and eggs this morning,” 
he exclaimed, polishing his monocle. 

“Bacon, father,” Cecil asked, laugh- 
ing. 
“Yes, sir; bacon and pork,” Sir John 
reiterated. “How do we know what he 
eats when he is in private?” 

This was too much even for Lady 
Margaret and Ulrica. They joined Cecil 
in good-humored laughter. 

“At any rate,” Cecil said, “your let- 
ter does not apply at all to Sir Isaac. 
He’s a splendid type of man.” 

Instantly the baronet was a-bristle. 
Lady Margaret tried to check Cecil, but 
the old man said: 

“Go on! Say it! I’m a fool! Your 
father’s a fool and a liar!” 

“T’ll not say a word,” Cecil protested, 
almost angry himself. 

“T don’t think your father slept well, 
dear,” Lady Margaret admonished him, 
in what was meant to be an aside, but 
Sir John heard her. 

“Slept well!” he snapped. “I never 
slept at all. Just as I was dropping off 
into a doze I was aroused by the most 
infernal row right under my window. 
At first I thought it was a riot or a fire. 
What was it? My son, escorted home 
by a howling mob.” 

“Just a few of my fellow students 
who'd been to hear me sing; that was 
all,” Cecil deprecated. 

“All! All! I suppose the whole of the 
new Hebrew aristocracy next door was 
on the balcony to greet you.” 

“They were, father,” Cecil answered. 
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“The ladies waved their handkerchiefs.” 

His father laughed hoarsely and 
shrugged his spare shoulders with con- 
temptuous meaning. 

“Remember the majesty of birth,” 
Cecil said, chaffingly. 

“How, dare you, sir?” his father de- 
manded, wheeling on him. 

“The Jacobsons seemed delighted 
with Cecil’s success,” Ulrica hastened 
to interpose. 

“I'd rather he’d made a failure,” Sir 
John snapped. “I shall never reconcile 
myself to the idea that a Cotswold, the 
last of his race, must bow humbly and 
delightedly to every cobbler’s appren- 
tice who had paid sixpence to hear him 
sing indifferent music.” 

“Indifferent!” Cecil exclaimed. “Mo- 
zart ?” 

“Well, then, to hear him sing good 
music indifferently. This, in my opinion, 
sir, is a degradation—a damn degrada- 
tion. I beg your pardon, Ulrica.” 

“May I say one word?” Cecil begged. 

“You just promised you wouldn't, 
but go on. The father will not be heard 
—but his son must be. Go on.” 

His voice just then expressed pa- 
thetic resignation, but he sat back com- 
fortably and ate a sandwich of sliced 
ham and thin toast. 

“T stayed away all these years,” Cecil 
said, earnestly, “because I didn’t care to 
come back home until I had succeeded. 
Well, I have succeeded. Read the news- 
papers this morning?” 

“T never read the newspapers,” Sir 
John interrupted. 

“You read The Times.” 

“The Times, sir, isn’t a newspaper,” 
his father flared back. “It is a dignified 
guider of public opinion; a broom that 
sweeps the country clean. That’s what 
The Times is—a broom, sir!” 

“Well, even The Times treats me 
generously. Read what it says.” 

He handed the paper to his father, 
who flung it across the room. Cecil 
turned in appeal to his mother, really 
hurt by Sir John’s contempt. They im- 
plored him with looks not to anger his 
father, but he would not heed them. 

“On all sides I have been treated 
courteously, congratulated, féted, en- 
couraged, until I come home—until I 
meet my father.” 
































With the air of one who forces calm- 
ness under the stress of tremendous 
provocation, Sir John sat in his arm- 
chair and gazed steadily at the wall. 

“Say what you think, my boy—out 
with it,” he said. “Say it! I’m a fool. 
Your father’s a fool!” 

Cecil jumped up angrily, but his 
mother placed a restraining hand upon 
the young man’s arm. 

“If you can’t be reasonable”—he be- 
gan, addressing his father. | 

“You hear that? You see, my child?” 
Sir John said, addressing Lady Mar- 
garet and Ulrica in turn. 

“For heaven’s sake, father,’ Cecil 
begged, “don’t let us quarrel the first 
day I’m home. I had to earn my living. 
We're poor.” 

“Ha! Now he throws my poverty in 
my face!” exclaimed the baronet, per- 
verting the meaning of Cecil’s words 
with an exasperating persistence of 
which he was master. 

“No, I don’t; I sympathize with 
you,” Cecil said. 

“I don’t want your sympathy.” 

“I’m going to relieve your poverty.” 

“Relieve me? You? How dare you!” 

“Last night’s success puts me at the 
top of the ladder,” Cecil assured him. 

“Well, I hope you fall off,” said the 
baronet, peevishly. 

“Now that I have succeeded won’t 
you try and see at least a little with my 
eyes?” Cecil implored. 

“No, sir, I will not. I’ve used my own 
for a great number of years. I’m quite 
satisfied with them.” 

Cecil could not help laughing at this 
obstinacy, but he continued his plead- 
ing. 

Sani, father, bury the hatchet,” he 
urged. “Let me sing without your an- 
tagonism.” 

“Never, sir,” Sir John cried, jumping 
out of his chair. “Never! Sing! As a 
living! A hired servant! No, sir! If you 
must sing, do it in a choir, or in a social 
way for your equals. Not for a lot of 
ragamuffins whose shillings go to pay 
you your miserable salary.” 

“Very well,” Cecil cried, angered at 
last, despite his determination not to be. 
“If you wont give your sanction, I'll go 
on singing without it, and for all the 
money I can earn. From anyone! Yes, 
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sir, anyone! Even the Jacobsons! I sing 
there on Sunday night—next door—and 
for a fee—a professional engagement!” 

The old man, trembling with rage, 
turned to his son and shouted at him: 

“You shall not, sir. You shall not en- 
ter that man’s house.” 

“Why not?” Cecil demanded. “Be- 
cause he’s a”—— 

“A Jew, sir; a damned—I beg your 
pardon, Ulrica.” 

“But what a Jew!” Cecil exclaimed. 

“A knighted one,” his father cried. 
“The more disgrace to this miserable 
government.” 

“At least give him credit for his 
achievements.” 

“What achievements,” Sir John 
snapped. “Making money ?” 

“Think what he has done for the 
poor, the struggling, the ambitious.” 

“Show! All done for show! To hide 
his money-making—to sneak a title.” 

“He has no need to do that,” Cecil 
protested, in warm defense of the man 
who had befriended him. “Sir Isaac is 
a genius—a financial genius.” 

“Genius! Pah! What has genius to 
do with. birth, sir?” 

“I quite agree with you,” Cecil re- 
plied, going to the window. 

Sir John glared after him, fairly 
caught for the moment. Lady Margaret 
and Ulrica sought to interpose, and this 
gave him a fresh start. 

“Silence!” he commanded. “His 
father had the smallest hovel on the 
Cotswold estate. He made chairs. Paid 
his rent when he could, and lived like 
a rat in a hole. Now—now, forsooth, 
my Lady Rebecca sits in state in real 
chairs next door to us. Her precious 
husband practically owns the estate and 
—we pay him rent—sometimes—rent 


‘rent for our own property! Pah! I 


could tear them to pieces. Jacobson, in- 
deed !” 

“This is pure race hatred,” Cecil pro- 
tested, during his father’s tirade. 

“It is, sir,” Sir John acknowledged, 
with emphasis. “I do hate ’em, root and 
branch.” 

“His daughter, too?” 

“No, sir, not his daughter,” the old 
man said, a trifle more mildly. “She’s 
different. I dont believe she’s his daugh- 
ter at all.” 


Lady Margaret and Ulrica looked 
shocked, and the baronet hurried to ex- 
plain: 

“I beg your pardon. What I mean is 
that there’s nothing of the Old Testa- 
_ ment about Esther except her tame. 
But her father! Cecil, if you dare cross 
that threshold, out of my house you go, 
bag and baggage. And good riddance, 
too.” 

“T’ll take you at your word,” Cecil 
cried, jumping up and going toward the 
door. “T’ll go to a hotel.” 

His mother stopped him and Ultica 
ran to her father. The old man took a 
grim sort of joy in the sensation he was 
creating in the bosom of his family. 

“Father, ask him to stay here,’ she 
begged. “Make him welcome. He’s been 
away so long.” 

“Let him learn to obey me+to re- 
spect me,” Sir John rasped. 

“That I can do better by keeping 
away from you,” Cecil said, goitig to- 
ward the door again. “Good morning.” 

But he added in an uridertone to his 
mother and Ulrica: 

“I’ve got to go now, as I rehearse 
Hoffman in an hour. I’ll be back a lit- 
tle later after he’s grown cooler.” 

He went out, and the door closed 
after him. Sir John didn’t look afound. 
He continitied to polish his eyeglasses, 
and muttered to himself: 

“Ha! There’s a son, There’s obedi- 
ence!” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PRIDE OF PARENTHOOD 


Sir John’s anger at Cecil was en- 
tirely superficial. He was secretly de- 
lighted at the tremendous success of 
the young mafi—as proud of it as either 
Lady Margaret or Ulrica. But he cov- 
ered this with a mask of hostility that 
had a most dispiriting effect on the oth- 
er members of the family. 

After the departure of Cecil, Lady 
Margaret and Ulrica piled the break- 
fast things on a tray which Vining si- 
lently removed. Sir John walked up and 
down the floor, mtittering to himself. 
He waited until Vining had gore out to 
_ pause in his walk, take a cigar from his 
case and beckon to his daughter. 
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“Ulriea, come here. Tell me frankly, 
word of hottor. Never mind what the 
others say. They dont matter that 
(snapping his fingers vigorously). Is 
Cecil any good? Eh? Out with it.” 

“I never heard atty one sing like 
him,” Ulrica protested, warmly. 

“That might mean anything,” Sir 
John said, sefitentiously. “Good or 
bad?” 

“He’s magnificent.” 

“Think so, eh?” asked the old man, 


his pleasure il] concealed. “Ulrica, get | 


three seats for us to-morrow night. But 
in as dark a box as possible,” he added, 
warningly, as Ultica gave a joyful ex- 
clamation. “I dont want to be seen.” 

“Mother, we’te going to the opera to- 
morrow night to hear Cecil!” Ulrica 
cried, wildly. “Father’s going, too.” 

Lady Margatet wetit over to Sir John 
with tears in her eyes atid put her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“Oh, John, yott’ve forgiven Cecil,” 
she said. 

“Now, my dear, dont do that,” he said, 
testily, “You know it arinoys me ex- 
ceeditigly. No, I’ve not forgiven him. 
I'll wait until I hear him sing first. That 
may be harfder to forgive than his dis- 
obedience. Where are the matches?” 

He waved his cigar around, and as 
Lady Margaret drew away he walked 
over to the martel and writing table, 
knocking things right and left peev- 
ishly. 

“For goodness sake tell Vining to 
leave them where they can be seen.” 

Ulrica found them and Lady Mar- 
garet withdrew, and as he struck a 
match he called Ulrica again. 

“Ulrica, you think the rascal has 
something in him besides cheek, eh?” 

“He’s among the finest singers in the 
world,” she assured him. 

“Dear me,” puffing out smoke. 
“That'll do.” 

Ulrica joined her mother and the old 
baronet walked up and down the morn- 
ing rooni, puffing his cigar savagely and 
muttering to himself. On the floor lay 
a leaf from Sit Isaac’s wreath. Sir John 
picked it up gingerly, dropped it on the 
table and carefully dusted his hands. 

“Sir Isaac,” he muttered, with scorn- 
ful emphasis on the Sir. “Cecil to sing 
for him!” 


























































































’ He stopped in his walk before one of 
the handsome portraits on the walls. It 
was a portrait of Disraeli. 

“Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field,” he said. “Another Jew. They 
even penetrate into our government. 
Out of this room he goes.” 

He resumed his march and his mut- 
terings, idly fingering objects that came 
in his way. On the table he found a 
book. He paused to read the title, “Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” by Israel Zang- 
will. 

“Damn the Ghetto,” he shouted, 
flinging the book across the room. 

“My son a singer,” he mused. “A 
tramp, bawling songs in the street, is 
his equal.” 

He fingered a sheet of music and 
glanced at the title, reading: 

“Prelude by Rubenstein.’ Ruben- 
stein! Another. What in the name of all 
that’s horrible is this ?” 

His eye had caught a photograph 
which had been sent to Cecil that morn- 
ing. It depicted a heavy, brutish look- 
ing man, in ring costume, and was in- 
scribed : 

“To my pupil, Mr. Cotswold, from 
Jake Blumenthal, heavyweight champ- 
ion of England.” 

“Jake Blumenthal! Another of ’em! 
Put there to annoy me!” 

He threw it on the floor and was in 
the act of va vigorously on it 
with both feet, his appearance resem- 
bling that of a jig dancer, when Vining 
glided in noiselessly. Sir John fairly 
screamed at him: 

“What do you want? Cant you make 
a noise when you come in? Dont creep 
about like a cat. What do you want?” 

“A gentleman to see Mr. Cecil.” 

“A gentleman! You surprise me. 
Who is he?” snatching a card from the 
salver in Vining’s trembling hands and 
reading, “‘Mr. Walter Lewis.’ Lewis! 
Lewis! I wonder if he’s another of ’em. 
Well, dont stand there. Show him in 
and then tell Mr. Cecil.” 

Vining entered and announced Mr. 
Walter E ewih The visitor entered in a 
perfect glow. He was rubicund. His 
mantier was aggressive and his attire 
somewhat loud. He wore a silk hat, 
frock coat, very light trousers, spats, a 
red necktie, and his cheeks were round 
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and rosy. He walked well into the 
room, his silk hat in his hand, smiling 
with self-assurance and humming an 
operatic air before he observed the bar- 
onet. 

Sir John, who had been standing by 
the settle, majestic in his dressing robe, 
walked over to him and shook his 
finger at him. In the tone of one who 
accuses another of the gravest possible 
offense the baronet said, gravely: 

“Sir, you are a Jew, sit.” 

In absolute astonishment the visitor 
started back from him and, looked at 
the apparition. His surprise caused him 
to fall into a Jewish intonation as he re- 
plied: 

“I beg your pardon, I’m a Presby- 
terian.” 

“Then there must have been a mis- 
take at your baptism,” the old man said, 
with conviction, as he turned away. 
“You wish to seé my son?” 

“Mr. Cecil, yes; but have I the honor 
of addressing Sir John Cotswold?’ 
Lewis asked, following Sir John and 
taking off his gloves. 

“You have, sit.” 

“Delighted,” exclaimed the visitor 
effusively, holding out his hands. “My 
warmest and heartiest congratula- 
tions!” 

Sir John heartily detested exuber- 
ance, which he regarded as vulgar. 
Certainly Lewis radiated vulgarity and q 
the baronet drew away from his ex- 
tended hands and looked at him with 
an expression of disgust. 

“Congratulations? For what, sit?” 
he demanded, indignantly. 

“Your son. Last night! Weren’t you 
there ?” & 


‘gia ta ated 
roe Te, 


“No, I was not.” 4 
Ba: he is the operatic idol of the q 
hour. The papers this morning, oh, the . 


papers are full of him. Absolutely full. 
Columns of praise, columns.” 

“T’m damn sorry to hear it,” Sir John 
declared, resuming his walk around the 
room. 

Cecil entered in time to avert the 
gathering storm. He was annoyed at 
seeing the visitor. 

“Why, -Lewis, I told you I’d call at 
your hotel this morning,” he remon- 
strated. 

“IT couldn’t wait,” Lewis, who was 









Cecil’s operatic agent, explained. “Have 
you seen these clippings? Your for- 
tune’s made. Absolutely made. I’ve a 
cable from America this morning— 
from Hammerstein.” 

“Hammerstein! Another of them,” 
Sir John snorted, without pausing in 
his walk. 

“You'll excuse us, father?” 

“Oh, pray dont mind me in the least,” 
his father said, with withering sarcasm. 
“Besides, I can leave the room.” 

He started out, but the impulsive 
Lewis seized him by the arm and de- 
tained him. 

“No, Sir John, not until you’ve heard 
my news. You'll be delighted. Posi- 
tively delighted!” 

Indignantly Sir John shook himself 
free from the agent’s grasp and shouted 
at him: 

“Dont paw me, sir. What is you 
news? Dreadful fellow,” he muttered to 
himself, dusting his sleeve with his 
handkerchief, where Lewis had touched 
him. 

“Here we are,” Lewis cried, exult- 
ingly, producing a cable and reading it. 
“Forty evenings, one hundred pounds, 
Hammerstein.’ But it’s ridiculous. I 
wont do it under two hundred.” 

“Well, sir, your news,” Sir John de- 
manded, addressing Cecil. “Your news, 
what is it?” . 

“I have an offer to go to America.” 

“You are going to America,” Sir 
John said, sinking down on the couch. 
“And I hear it only now, from a strang- 
er.” 

“These are only the preliminary ne- 
-gotiations, father,” Cecil explained. 

“Negotiations! Nothing of the kind,” 
Lewis interjected. “You have only to 
say ‘yes’ and it is all arranged. But you 
wont; not at that figure. We’ll ask two 
hundred for forty evenings, and we'll 
get it.” 

Sir John looked with distinct aver- 
sion upon Lewis. 

“‘We,’” he repeated. “Are you go- 
ing to sing with my son, sir?” 

wis burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter, to the inexpressible annoy- 
ance of the baronet. 

“Me sing? Splendid! Delicious!” and 
he went off into another roar again. 
“Stop that noise, sir,” Sir John thun- 
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dered at him with such vehemence that 
Lewis almost choked. “Do I under- 
stand that my son is to get two hundred 
pounds for forty evenings’ singing?” 

“Per performance, Sir John; per per- 
formance,” Lewis explained; laughing 
again this time more guardedly and tap- 
ping the baronet on the shoulder. 

“How dare you touch me, sir?” Sir 
John shouted, springing up savagely. 
“Keep your hands off me.” 

Not a whit abashed, Lewis bustled 
over to a writing table and sat down to 
write a cable. 


“Who is this creature who turns my 


morning room into an office?” Sir John 
asked, peevishly. 

“He’s my agent, father. He is the 
managing partner of Lewis and Ep- 
stein.” 

“Epstein! Another of ’em. I’m mak- 
ing a collection of steins.” 

Lewis got up excitedly and read 
them the cable he had prepared: 

“In spite of my persuasion, Cotswold 
insists on 200 pounds. Immense success 
last night. Advise to close at once.” 

“The fellow lies by cable,” comment- 
ed Sir John, disgustedly. 


CHAPTER V 
ULRICA’S REBELLION 


Sir John had made quite a morning 
of it, and he was not yet through. It 
was a banner opportunity for him. Or- 
dinarily he had only Lady Margaret 
and Ulrica, not considering Vining, the 
perpetually unfortunate, to wreak his 
satire and polite invective upon. 

Now he had first Cecil, in addition to 
the regular family circle, and then this 
strange new being who had blown like 
a noisy gust of wind into his presence 
and filled him with such annoyance that 
he outdid himself in impolite conversa- 
tion. 

His caustic comment was unheeded 
by Lewis, who was full of excitement 
over the prospect of getting for Cecil 
$1,000 a performance from the great 
American impressario. 

“T’ll telephone this at once to the 
cable office,” he said, after he had read 
the dispatch over again. “Where is your 
telephone, Sir John?” 
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“T have no telephone, sir, and I thank 
God for it,” the baronet replied, with- 
out even glancing at him. 

“All right,” Lewis said. “I'll run into 
Jacobson’s—I should say Sir Isaac’s— 
next door.” 

Sir John immediately manifested in- 
terest. He reared his head like a war 
horse sniffing renewed battle, and 
looked around. 

“Ha! You know him, do you?” 

“Sir Isaac?” Lewis exclaimed proud- 
ly. “Know him? I should say so! Inti- 
mately! In musical matters he does 
nothing without me. He’s a wonder! Do 
you visit next door, Sir John?” 

“No, sir, I do not;” explosively. 

“Really,” cried Lewis, in real sur- 
prise. “Oh, you must. Take your father 
in Sunday,” he added to Cecil. 

Although spare of build, Sir John’s 
anger almost reached an apoplectic 
stage at this, but what he might have 
said was cut short by the entrance of 
Lady Margaret and Ulrica. Cecil, who 
had been greatly annoyed by the visit 
of the agent, said to him: 

“Come, Lewis, I’ll be late.” 

Hurrying Lewis to the door, he 
paused for an instant to present him to 
Lady Margaret and Ulrica. Lewis 
bowed profoundly before both ladies. 

“Charmed! Charmed, indeed,” he 
said. “Do you sing, too?” to Ulrica. 

“I’m sorry, I do not,” she answered, 
smiling. 

“Thank heaven for it,” Sir John 
growled from across the room. “He’d 
want to send you to Australia.” 

“Well, they give splendid terms in 
Australia, splendid,” Lewis said en- 
couragingly. 

“Then pray cable them a lie, too,” 
retorted the caustic old man. 

Cecil tried to hustle Lewis along, but 
he must needs make a formal adieu. 

“Ladies! Sir John! A pleasure to 
have met you. Hope we shall meet 
again and soon. How about a little sup- 
per to-morrow night, after ‘Tristan’?” 
he suggested over Cecil’s shoulder as 
the thought struck him. “Eh? Suppose 
we all go to-morrow night. All of us.” 

Cecil gave Lewis a shove that carried 
him through the door. Sir John threw 
up both hands in despair and sank down 
on the Chesterfield. When the door 
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closed he arose, beside himself with 
rage. 

“The impudent blackguard,” he 
cried, striding up and down. “Supper! 
At Simpson’s! All of us! An agent! A 
servant! Now, you see, this is the type 
of creature my son associates with. 
Lewis! Lewis & Epstein! Epstein’ll 
call next,” he declared, savagely, turn- 
ing to Lady Margaret, “and make you 
an offer. Outrageous! Suppose any of 
our old friends were calling and met 
him here, what would they say? Sup- 
pose Captain Trevor came back sud- 
denly from India and ran in to see UI- 
rica and found us hobnobbing with 
that”——- 

Words failed him, but at the men- 
tion of the name of Captain Trevor, 
Ulrica, who was at the writing table, 
looked up, and a shade crossed her face. 
Captain Trevor was an army officer of 
good family, and small income. 

Before he left for India he had paid 
court to Ulrica. At that time the for- 
tunes of Sir John were not in such bad 
shape, and the mortgages on the Cots- 
wold estate had not been bought up and 
foreclosed. Ulrica had looked with dis- 
favor upon his suit, but the baronet en- 
couraged it on the ground of birth— 


his foolish hobby, while Lady Margaret 


remained passive. 

“Captain Trevor has been in London 
for weeks, father,” Ulrica said, quite 
calmly. 

“What? For weeks? How do you 
know ?” 

“Esther Jacobson told me. Captain 
Trevor is visiting them now.” 

“Visiting them? Them! Why hasn’t 
he been here?” ' 

Ulrica left the writing table and went 
to where her father had resumed his 
seat in his armchair. She leaned over 
him and spoke gently : 

“Father, why shouldn’t we face the 
truth? Why should any one visit us? 
We're poor. That’s the reason, and we 
may as well recognize it.” 

“Rubbish!” he exclaimed. “Poor! I 
am, yes. Well, my own fault. I know it. 
Your mother is. Her fault for marrying 
me. But you! You’re not poor. You 
have your aunt’s little fortune. Ah! 
we never allowed you to touch a penny 
of it.” 
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He looked fondly at Ulrica as she 
stood, tall, straight and fair, beside his 
chair, and went on: 

“See what it is to have a firm father. 
So, my dear, if ever the final wreck 
comes you, at least, will be safe. Trevor 
knew it—asked about it,” 

“Perhaps he despised poor auntie’s 
thousands,” Ulrica suggested, smiling. 
“Maybe millions beckon him,” 

“Millions? What millions? Whose 
millions?” 

Sir John got up with an excess of en- 
ergy and faced his daughter challeng- 
ingly, He would not believe that Tre- 
vor, 2 man of unimpeachable birth, 
could betray him. 

“Next door,” Ulrica assured him, 

“Esther told me, He’s been paying 
court to her for weeks past.” 

“The puppy! The contemptible pup- 
py!” Sir John cried, wrathfully. “The— 
the” 

He looked at Ulrica and his manner 
softened. He put a hand on each of her 
shoulders and spoke as tenderly as any 
father could, 

“My dear, does it—-does it—hurt 
you re 

“No; on the contrary I’m glad,” she 
assured him, smiling, “I’m happy now 

‘with Cecil home. If you'll let him stay 
home.” 

The swiftly changing current of Sir 
John’s feelings wrought an instant al- 
teration of manner at the mention of 
Cecil’s name. He became irritable 
again and moved away. 

“Schish! Let him go his own way,” 
he muttered. “But this—this Trevor— 
and Esther! She allows him”~- 

“No, she doesn’t,” Ulrica said, quick- 
ly. “She hates him as much as I did. 
But her mother encourages him.” 

This was waving the red flag again, 
and Sir John charged it with an angry 

owl. 

“Hal So they would buy a husband 
for their daughter—at second hand,” 
he muttered. “Second hand! The 
knaves! Well, what do you want,” he 
added to Vining, who entered with a 
salver. 

Vining had a letter and a telegram. 
Sir John snatched them and adjusted 
his monocle. 

“Who telegraphs me?” he demanded, 
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indignantly, “ ‘Miss Cotswold,’” he 


read, “For you, Ulrica, Open it, See 
what’s in it.” 

Ulrica took the yellow envelope from 
her father’s hand and opened it, She 
read the one word “Adrian,” and 
blushed crimson, Sir John was not con- 
scious of the blush, but he was keenly 
curious what was in the telegram, and 
he waited with impatience, 

“Well, who is it from?” he asked. 

“Er—no one,” replied Ulrica, with 
hesitation. 

“No one? What does it say ?” 

“Er—nothing.” 

“It must be a remarkable telegram,” 
Sir John said, dryly; “from no one 
with nothing in it. Let me look at it.” 

Ulrica crumpled it in her hand and 
drew away from him, 

“No, father, please!” she implored. 

Sir John was amazed. The idea that 
any letter or missive of any kind might 
enter that house and not be subject to 
his inspection had never occurred to 
him, That Ulrica should withhold a 
telegram was preposterous. 

“Give it to me,” he said, imperative- 
ly, 
“Dont ask me to do that, father, 
please,” she pleaded, 

Advancing a step the old baronet’s 
voice took on a more insistent note of 
command as he said: 

“I want that telegram, At once! 
Give it to me!” 

He reached out for it. To his abso- 
lute and entire amazement Ulrica tore 
the telegram in pieces and threw them 
on the floor, 

“T will not,” she cried. “You shall not 
read it.” 

Lady Masgaret looked up from 
where she had been knitting, in won- 
der, and left her seat to remonstrate. 
Ulrica cried passionately to both of 
them: 

“Oh, I’ve put up with these cruel, 
petty humiliations long enough. You 
give me no liberty, no happiness, no 
friends, You even drive my brother 
away from me. But this last cruelty ['ll 
not submit to. I’m wretched, wretched, 
wretched !” ; 

“Ulrica!” Sir John exclaimed, com- 
pletely taken aback by his tall, fair 
daughter’s tempestuous rebellion, 
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“It’s from the only person who’s 
shown me the least kindness or consid- 
eration,” and Ulrica went on, almost 
hysterically. “He’s coming back to-day. 
This was to tell me.” 

“Who is he?” Sir John demanded. 

“I won’t tell you. You’d treat him as 
you do everything and everyone I’ve 
ever cared for, You’d drive him away 
from me, I—I—I wish I were dead. I 
wish I were dead!” 

She threw herself on the Chester- 
field, buried her face against its big 
high back and shook with sobs. Lady 
Margaret hurried to soothe her, but Sir 
John, who was pacing violently up and 
down, in complete perplexity, pushed 
his wife away. 

“Now, my dear, leave her to me,” he 
ordered. “Come, come, dont cry,” he 
said with staccato gentleness. “Dont 
cry. There, there, there. You shall do 
just what you like. Sssh! Sssh! Dont 
do that,” as Ulrica continued to sob 
violently. “Why do women cry? Ulrica, 
my dear, stop! Stop. I’ll buy you some- 
thing next time I go out. Word of hon- 
or, I will. Ribbons—or a bonnet. See? 
Now, now, remind me to ask you for 
the money. There, there, there.” 

As she began to control her grief he 
stroked her hair and bent over and 
kissed her. 

“That’s better. All over, eh? That’s 
better. That’s right; never again, never 
again.” 

Ulrica ceased weeping and Sir John 
looked from her to the letter in his 
hand. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with sudden in- 
spiration. “I’ll read you my letter. Eh? 
Of course I will. Certainly I will.” 


CHAPTER VI 
SIR JOHN GOES CALLING 


Sir John had treated Ulrica, in his ef- 
forts to calm her, much as he would an 
infant. It had been a great many years 
since he had felt called upon to show 
parental solicitude to dry the tears of 
his offspring. He would have been 
amazed indeed had he known that his 
little tyrannies had caused both his wife 
and daughter a great deal of suffering. 
If he ever gave it a thought he re- 
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garded himself as a kind husband and 
an indulgent father. True, the money 
for his daily needs he got from Ulrica; 
the household cares fell upon the 
shoulders of Lady Margaret and Vin- 
ing, and he knew little of either. 

Persisting in the fiction of an income, 
he had got to believe it existed, and he 
never asked where the money came 
from. He supposed all bills were paid 
and he himself kept in cigars and other 
luxuries by the remnant of the Cots- 
wold estate. 

If his expedient in promising Ulrica 
a ribbon or a bonnet to soothe her grief 
had been childish, so also was his as- 
surance that he would read her his let- 
ter, just to show what a little thing he 
had asked of her, 

Fixing his monocle firmly in his right 
éye he opened the envelope and picked 
out a Bank of England note for one 
hundred pounds. He gazed at it in as- 
tonishment and indignation, while Lady 
Margaret and Ulrica, forgetting her 
tears, drew near. 

“What’s this? One hundred pounds? 
Who dares to send me money?” 

For the first time he looked at the 
envelope and saw that it was addressed 
to Cecil. 

“Oh, it’s for Cecil, is it. Well, who 
sends Cecil money ?” 

He picked the letter out of the en- 
velope and, complaining of the atroci- 
ous handwriting, glanced at the signa- 
ture. 

“Jacobson!” he exploded. “Jacobson 
sends my son money! Well”— 

He mumbled through the letter. 
Lady Margaret questioned him eagerly, 
but he paid no heed until he had fin- 
ished. 

* “The dog!” he burst out, savagely. 
“This is the last word! The last word! 
It’s infamous! Infamous!” 

“But why does he send Cecil money, 
John!” Lady Margaret asked. “What 
does he want? What does he say?” 

“That tinkering, money-hoarding 
wretch to offer this to a Cotswold!” 
Sir John cried, wrathfully, holding the 
note gingerly by a corner and dropping 
it on the table. 

Lady Margaret held out her hand for 
the letter, unable to restrain her curi- 
osity. 
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“Let me read it, John,” she begged. 

“Dont touch it,” he cried, drawing it 
away from her. “Dont pollute yourself. 
You shall know. That stock jobber hires 
your son—hires, mind you—for 100 
pounds, to sing to him after his dinner 
on Sunday night.” 

He flung the letter down on the table 
beside the bank note with infinite dis- 
gust and carefully wiped his hands with 
his handkerchief. 

“How dare he? How dare he!” he 
raged. 

Lady Margaret, despite her hus- 
band’s prohibition, took up the letter 
and read it. 

“It is a very polite invitation,” she 
declared. 

“It’s an outrage,” Sir John shouted. 
“Finish it.” 

Lady Margaret read the note aloud 
to Ulrica: 


We should esteem it a favor if you 
would delight our guests and ourselves 
with your glorious art. 


“And then without a word to enclose 
that,” Sir John stormed, pointing at the 
banknote. “It’s bitter, bitter.” 

“That certainly was tactless,” Lady 
Margaret admitted. 

“Tactless!” he repeated: “It’s—it’s 
there’s no word strong enough to char- 
acterize it. My son hired like some jug- 
gler for the amusement of his grinning 
guests. Not while I’m living. I’ve yet 
to see the day when I’ll permit a son of 
mine to fall so low. Paid in advance! 
The price of his shame!” 

He gave the bellrope a violent tug, 
and Vining entered. 

“Vining, my coat, my hat, my gloves, 
my cane, at once!” 

There was an air of determination, 
of militant purpose, about Sir John that 
alarmed both Lady Margaret and UI- 
rica at once. Together they assailed 
him. 

“John, surely you’re not”— 

“I’m going to fling that in his face, 
the damn chair maker,” Sir John an- 
nounced decidedly, pointing at the bank 
note. 

To their beseechings he turned a 
deaf ear. 

“What are you frightened about? 
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That I'll fight him? Me? I wouldn't 
dirty my hands on him. Although a 
horsewhip should be the only answer 
to that.” 

Vining entered, divested Sir John of 
his morning robe and helped him into 
his gray frock. 

“You're going out, Sir John?” Vin- 
ing asked, as he helped dress him. 

“No, Vining, I’m putting these on to 
wear in the house,” the old man re- 
plied, sarcastically. “Of course, I’m go- 
ing out.” 

“So early?” Vining ventured, hand- 
ing him his gloves. 

“Yes, so early. Have you any objec- 
tions ?” 

“But you usually read all the news- 
papers at this time every morning,” the 
butler remonstrated. “And this morn- 
ing they speak so well of Mr. Cecil.” 

“Do they? Very well. You can throw 
them in the fire, Vining; throw them in 
the fire.” 

As he walked toward the door Lady 
Margaret stopped him. 

“John, where are you going?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“First of all, into the air, or I’ll suf- 
focate,” he declared. “And then—and 
then to give these the attention they de- 
serve.” 

He took the banknote and letter and 
put them in the envelope, which he 
carefully tucked into his pocket. Where 
his fingers had touched them he care- 
fully dusted with his handkerchief. 

“Father, please don’t go next door,” 
Ulrica begged. 

“And why not?” 

“Because—you mustn’t.” 

“Mustn’t, indeed! You forbid your 
father, eh? Things have come to a pret- 
ty pass, Mustn’t! Ha!” 

Ulrica implored him not to go on the 
errand of hostility he had set himself. 

“If you have any consideration at all 
for me—for my happiness—don’t go,” 
she begged. 

Lady Margaret begged him also, but 
he was obdurate as iron. 

“Silence! I shall do as I please,” was 
his ultimatum. “Kindly attend to your 
own business.” 

As he was about to leave the room 
he discovered a hole in his glove which 
he carefully removed and gave to Vin- 
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ing with the injunction that the pair be 
thrown in the fire. 

“Ah, Ulrica, you must give me some 
small change,” he suggested, pausing 
on his way out. “I must buy myself 
some new gloves.” 

Ulrica took a gold coin from her 
purse and dropped it into his extended 
palm. 

“Thank you. Just remember that I 
owe you this.” 

He tucked his cane under his arm 
and passed out, erect and dignified, fol- 
lowed by Vining. Ulrica sank down on 
the Chesterfield again and hid her face 
in her hands. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR 


The morning which Sir John had en- 
livened for the Cotswold family had not 
been altogether uneventful in The 
House Next Door. To begin with, the 
Lady Rebecca had seen Sir John’s caus- 
tic letter in The Times, and she proper- 
ly construed it as a direct insult to her 
newly titled husband. To Captain Tre- 
vor, who called for luncheon, she was 
loud in her denunciation of Sir John, 
declaring that he should be evicted by 
her husband next quarter day. 

“We cant have people on our estate 
who don’t know their place, eh, Captain 
Trevor,” was her somewhat startling 
conclusion. 

Trevor, a snappy looking person with 
sallow complexion, eyeglass, drooping 
mustache and listless manner, ac- 
quiesced. 

Esther took no part in this discus- 
sion. Too loyal to Ulrica and Cecil to 
listen to it, she kept away while the sub- 
ject was being talked over, and from 
Captain Trevor whenever possible. She 
knew that he had been a suitor for Ul- 
rica until her father’s financial reverses, 
and she detested him for his treachery. 
Her mother had no such scruples, how- 
ever, and looked upon a match between 
Captain Trevor and her daughter with 
favorable eyes. She considered that 
such an alliance would give the family 
social prestige, and she was bending 
every art to flatter the Captain and en- 
courage his advances to her daughter. 
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Esther, on her own account, repelled 
him at every turn. 

The return of Adrian from Oxéord, 
where he had won honors in athletics 
and scholarships, and a visit from Lew- 
is after he left Sir John, brought di- 
version. One of the first things Adrian 
saw was a magnificent portrait, to 
which Lewis called his attention, hang- 
ing in the drawing room. 

This drawing room was massive and 
luxurious. It was furnished and decor- 
ated with excellent taste, although here 
and there a marring feminine touch in 
minor details had been introduced. It 
conveyed the impression of fabulous 
wealth, with arches on both sides 
stretching to other parts of the man- 
sion, a music room to one side and Sir 
Isaac’s study on another. 

“That’s a fine piece of work and no 
mistake,” Lewis said, standing admir- 
ingly before the portrait, and speaking 
to Adrian. “New, too, isn’t it?” 

“You vandal, that’s early eighteenth 
century,” Adrian laughed, with a casual 
glance. Then he looked closer and 
turned with a surprised exclamation. 

“Mother, why that used to hang next 
door in the hall,” he exclaimed. “Did 
Sir John sell that to father ?” 

“Your father bought it at Christie’s 
with several other objects d’art for a 
mere song,” Lady Rebecca answered, 
indifferently. 

Esther entered and greeted Adrian 
warmly. The brother and sister were 
devoted and sympathetic. The talk soon 
drifted to Cecil, whom Lewis praised to 
the skies. 

“T’m sorry for his sake that he is the 
son of so bitter and foolish an old man,” 
was Lady Rebecca’s comment. 

“Oh, no, Lady Isaac,” Lewis pro- 
tested, “Sir John’s all right. Met him 
for the first time this morning. Struck 
me as the type of a man that would 
grow on one. Quite a gentleman of the 
old school.” 

“Old school, indeed,” Lady Rebecca 
sniffed. ‘Well, when I read his letter 
this morning in The Times—directed 
most undoubtedly at us—I made up my 
mind. I said to my husband, ‘We need 
his house.’ C’est imperatif! The Cots- 
wolds must go. Dont you think I’m 
right, Captain Trevor?” 
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“Ah, certainly,” Trevor replied, rath- 
er uncomfortably. 

Adrian turned upon him with a look 
of disgust. 

“What!” the boy exclaimed. “I 
' thought you were a friend of the Cots- 
wolds ?” 

“No,” said the Captain. 

“You used to know them.” 

“Ves.” 

Adrian likewise detested the Captain, 
and was growing more and more indig- 
nant. Trevor was quite uncomfortable. 
Lewis and Esther were absorbed in a 
talk about Ethel, and Lady Rebecca 
was not paying close heed to her son 
and the Captain. Adrian’s attitude was 
almost menacing as he went on: 

“Partly,” the Captain hedged. 

“And at one time you were actually 
a suitor for Miss Cotswold’s hand.” 

His slightly raised voice attracted his 
mother, who remonstrated. 

“Mother, please,” he said. “Weren’t 
you ?” he insisted to Trevor. 

“Er—not altogether,” the Captain 
answered, fidgeting. 

“Yes, you were, altogether,” Adrian 
contradicted him, stepping up close. 
“Then, because they met with reverses, 
you discontinued calling. Just a mo- 
ment, mother,” as Lady Rebecca arose 
to protest. “Didn’t you?” he demanded. 

“T—ah—went to India.” 

“Have you called there since you re- 
turned from India?” 

“A—no. It would be particularly dis- 
agreeable to see the ruin of an old fam- 
ily, so I stayed away.” 

“And now you agree with my mother 
that Sir John and his family should be 
turned off the estate they have owned 
for generations. Do you think that’s 
decent ?” 

Lady Rebecca got to her feet this 
time, and hastily interfered, fearful that 
Captain Trevor would take offense and 
be lost to them. 

“Don’t answer him, Captain Trevor; 
dont answer him,” she begged. 

“He needn’t answer me,” Adrian said, 
furiously. “There is only one word for 
such conduct as his, and that word the 
presence of my mother and sister pre- 
vents me from using. I shall be happy 
to use it at a more favorable opportu- 


- nity.” 
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Sir Isaac entered and greeted Adrian 
with pride and compliments. Adrian 
was so full of his subject that he bare- 
ly acknowledged his father’s welcome. . 

“Is it true that you are going to evict 
the Cotswolds?” he demanded, eagerly. 

“Evict them? Why should I?” asked 
his father. 

“Because Sir John wrote a letter to 
The Times this morning and you’ve 
taken offense at it.” 

Sir Isaac laughed good humoredly. 
He was a tall, straight, distinguished- 
looking man, just past middle age. His . 
face, although unmistakably Hebraic, 
was kindly and thoughtful. He had a 
quiet, masterful manner and there was 
a suggestion of delicately ironic humor 
about him. This showed as he laughed 
at Adrian’s explanation. 

“On the contrary,” he said, smiling, 
“Sir John’s letter deserves some special 
recognition. It is altogether admirable 
in thought, subject and in English.” 

“But mother says you are going to 
turn them out,” Adrian persisted. 

Sir Isaac flashed a questioning glance 
at his wife and answered quietly: 

“Your mother must have misunder- 
stood me.” 

Lady Rebecca protested that she had 
not misunderstood, and that the Cots- 
wolds did not pay their rent. She laid 
stress on Sir John’s insult in the news- 
paper, also. But Sir Isaac swept all this 
aside with an air of finality which she 
was compelled to respect. 

“They may not be in a position to pay 
rent just now. Until they are, they can 
stay as long as they please. Sir John 
wrote nothing that is not absolutely 
true. “The Majesty of Birth’ has been 
my battle cry for years.” 

Lewis, who had been listening intent- 
ly to the rather tempestuous dialogue, 
concluded that he really must read that 
letter in The Times. He announced that 
he had been thrown rather intimately 
with Sir John that morning, and while 
he had found him pretty hot-tempered, 
he was “a gentleman, every inch of 
him.” 

Sir Isaac had another little affair to. 
settle next. Captain Trevor, who had 
stood a little apart, silently twirling his 
mustache, took him into his confidence 
regarding Adrian. The Captain gave a 

















specious explanation of the cessation of 
his visits to the Cotswold mansion, to 
which Sir Isaac listened coldly. 

“Your son seemed to imply just now 
that my visits ceased because—or, in 
a measure because—Sir John had—in 
short—met with reverses,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Did you say that, Adrian?” Sir 
Isaac asked. 

“I did,” the boy answered firmly. 

“You have no right to gratuitously 
offend any guest of mine,” Sir Isaac 
said sternly. “The fact that Captain 
Trevor is in my house is sufficient to 
insure his courteous treatment from 
every one here. Captain Trevor, my son 
wishes to apologize to you. I add my 
apologies to his. The matter is closed, 
with my sincere regrets,” he added, as 
both Adrian and the Captain sought to 
make further explanations. 

Lady Rebecca had planned to take 
Esther and Captain Trevor out in her 
new motor car, but when the motor was 
announced Esther pleaded a headache. 
Lady Rebecca appealed to Sir Isaac, 
but with a look at Captain Trevor he 
remarked dryly that he thought a rest 
would do Esther good. So the Captain 


was compelled to be carried off by his | 


fat hostess, who took Lewis along. 
Esther went into the music room, 
whence soon issued the music from 
“Tales of Hoffman,” which she played 
on the piano. Father and son were left 
together. 

There was much love and perfect 
trust between these two. Sir Isaac was 
of larger frame than his son, but there 
was the same frankness and clearness 
in the eyes of both, the same ready 
smile, the same expression of mental 
vigor. Adrian had learned obedience as 
a boy, and he acquiesced, not meekly, 
but proudly, when his father apologized 
to Trevor. He recognized intrinsically 
no difference between Jew or Gentile, 
but he stood loyally by his race and his 
family. His college days had been full 
of trouble on this account, but his tor- 
mentors had found him ever ready for 
battle and nearly always the victor. In 
the end he had come away from Ox- 
ford with new athletic honors and the 
love and respect of the great majority 
of his classmates. 
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He was eager now to see Ulrica, 
whom he had not seen since he went to 
Oxford. The subject of the Cotswolds. 
was uppermost in his mind, and the mo- 
ment he was alone with his father he 
alluded to Trevor. 

“Mother is forcing that fellow Tre- 
vor on Esther,” he asserted. 

“T’ll not permit any one to be forced 
on Esther against her wishes,” Sir 
Isaac assured him as he listened to his 
daughter playing. “Her head seems to 
be better,” he added, smiling. 

Adrian went to his father, who was 
sitting on a big divan that fronted the 
drawing room grate. 

“Please dont do anything to humiliate 
or hurt Sir John Cotswold,” he begged. 

“If by that you mean ejecting him, I 
certainly will not do so,” Sir Isaac as- 
sured him. “Such a thought never en- . 
tered my head.” 

Father and son talked for some time 
over the boy’s work in life, Cecil’s ac- 
complishments and Adrian’s own fu- 
ture. Sir Isaac told Adrian that the time 
had come for him to make his own 
career and that henceforth he would 
_— for him only the necessaries of 
life. 

“T’ll not deprive you, my boy, of the 
birthright of making your own way by 
your own effort,” he said, kindly. 

“One thing more, father,” Adrian 
asked. “Would you object to my marry- 
ing a Gentile?” 

isposed to be liberal in everything 
this was a difficult question for Sir 
Isaac. He paused before replying. 

“If you saw in such a marriage the 
possibility of happiness, I wouldn’t al- 
low my own feelings to stand in the 
way,” he said, at length. “But, Adrian, 
I’d feel that my life’s work had been in 
vain. Are you in love with such a wom- 
an?” 

“Yes. Miss Cotswold.” 

Sir Isaac looked at his son in amaze- 
ment. “What!” he exclaimed. “Have 
you spoken to Sir John?” 

“Not yet. I wished to speak to you 
first.” 

Sir Isaac arose and Adrian: went to 
him quickly. 

“IT am afraid you are making a heavy 
rod for your back, my boy,” said. the. 
father. “He hates me.” 
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“But if I get his consent shall I have 
yours ?” asked the boy, with eager opti- 
mism. 

“T dont wish to dictate to you as to 
your future life,” his father said, after 
a pause. “All I’d like would be to guide 
you. But I should be sorry. More than 
sorry.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
A LOVE PLOT 


Demure little Esther Jacobson, play- 
ing to herself the romantic music from 
“Tales of Hoffman,” was happy in the 
memory of something Cecil had said to 
her that morning. It had been many 
years since the two had seen each other, 
but neither had forgotten the old, sweet 
- days, and their meeting had touched in- 
to flame the sparks of love that had al- 
ways glowed so brightly. Esther had re- 
fused to go with her mother, partly be- 
cause she disliked Captain Trevor, but 
really, chiefly because Cecil Cotswold 
had promised to call that afternoon. 

Adrian was as eager to see Ulrica 
again as Esther was for the coming of 
Cecil. As soon as he was left alone with 
his sister he demanded news of their 
neighbors. 

“Did you tell Miss Cotswold I was 
coming ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, and she said, ‘Oh!’ ” Esther re- 
plied, teasingly. 

“Ts that all?’ Adrian protested. 

“Yes, but it was a very meaning 
oh,” Esther assured him. “And she’s 
coming this afternoon to take tea with 
me.” : 

“Did she talk about me?” 

Adrian was ardent and impetuous, 
and Ulrica was the center of interest in 
life for him just now. But Esther was 
disappointingly casual about it all. 

“Hardly at all,” she said. “We had 
much more important things to talk 
about.” 

“More important?” incredulously. 
“What could be more important ?” 

“Oh, her brother, for instance. He 
made a tremendous success last night. 
Adrian, he’s wonderful; he’s—” 

“Hello!” Adrian cried, chaffingly, 
Esther pouted. 

_' “What do you mean by ‘Hello?” 
she demanded indignantly. 
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Adrian took her by both hands and 
they sat on the big couch, Esther con- 
fused and blushing, her brother laugh- 
ing. 

“You’re in love with him,” he de- 
clared, accusingly. “Come, tell me. Is he 
in love with you?” 

“Yes, he is,” Esther replied joyously, 
jumping up from the couch. “He’s 
coming to see papa this afternoon. He’s 
always loved me—always. Oh, I’m so 
happy—so happy.” 

Adrian contrasted his sister’s joy 
with his own desolate state since his 
talk with his father, and felt corres- 
pondingly miserable. He was telling 
Esther all about it very dolefully when 
the butler announced Ulrica. 

Sir John’s daughter entered breath- 
lessly. She had left immediately after 
the departure of the peppery old baro- 
net, hoping to forestall a scene in the 
home of Sir Isaac, and had reached the 
house next door before him. 

“Tell me, has my father been here?” 
she asked. 

She dropped on the couch with a 
grateful exclamation when told that Sir 
John’s visit had not yet taken place. 

“Something dreadful is going to hap- 
pen,” she explained, when she got her 
breath. “My father is coming here to 
insult Sir Isaac.” 

“To insult father ? What for?” Esther 
and Adrian cried together. 

“Because he feels Sir Isaac has in- 
sulted him in sending that money.” 

Neither Esther nor Adrian knew any- 
thing of the note for one hundred 
pounds that had been sent to Cecil by 
the Lady Rebecca. They exchanged 
mortified glances when Ulrica_ ex- 
plained. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” Esther said, going 
to Ulrica and sitting beside her. 

“And I’m very, very sorry, too,” 
Adrian assured her. 

“My father’s beside himself,” Ulrica 
went on. “He left home to call on Sir 
Isaac an hour ago. I sent my brother 
a note to the opera house, begging him 
to come here at once. We must pre- 
vent their meeting.” 

Cecil was announced while they were 
discussing a plan to keep their fathers 
apart, and instantly Esther was all con- 
fusion and blushes. Cecil came in breez- 

















ily, gave them all a hearty greeting and 
surveyed the excited group with some 
amusement. 

“So father’s on the warpath, eh?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, he’s furious,” Ulrica told him, 
earnestly. 

“And all because Sir Isaac sent me 
a hundred pounds,” Cecil added, laugh- 
ing. “Why, he ought to be extremely 
grateful for my sake. I am. I need it. 
Two songs at fifty pounds each. It’s 
magnificent. How did he find out about 
it?” 

“He opened the letter,” Ulrica said, 
rather shamefacedly. 

“Oh! By mistake, eh? I really must 
go to a hotel. Now that I am a popular 
baritone I can’t have all my letters 
opened. It wouldn’t do. Well, has fath- 
er called?” 

“Not yet,” said Ulrica. 

“Good! It may have been only a 
threat after all. He may weaken.” 

Ulrica knew her father better than 
Cecil did. She had lived continuously 
in the same house with him, while her 
brother was away at school, and she 
knew that he never weakened. 

“He'll call,” she said, with conviction. 

“He’s just walking around, trying to 
make up his mind what to say.” 

“Very well, then, with your permis- 
sion, we'll wait here until he does 
come,” Cecil said to Esther. “We 
mustn’t have any nonsense like that. 
It’s childish, isn’t it.” 

“I think it would be a great pity,” 
Esther concurred. 

It didn’t take the four young people 
long to dismiss all thought of impend- 
ing trouble and think of their own im- 
mediate affairs. 

Adrian was painfully conscious of the 
presence of his merry little sister and 
Cecil, and he had a tremendous amount 
that he wanted to say to Ulrica. He 
went back of the couch and in a whisper 
suggested that they leave Cecil and 
Esther alone. 

“Why?” Ulrica asked, demurely. 

“Oh, because I’ve so much to tell 
you. And I cant ¢ell it here with Esther 
listening and ready to burst out laugh- 
ing at any moment.” 


Esther’s silvery laughter, as. she 


looked at her brother, came at that mo- 
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ment to confirm his declaration and UI- 
rica arose. 

“Esther, I’m going to show Miss 
Cotswold father’s latest additions to the 
picture gallery,” Adrian explained 
rather lamely, as he led Ulrica toward 
the door. 

“Perhaps Mr. Cotswold would like to 


.see them, too,” Esther suggested, mis- 


chievously. ~ 

Cecil declared that he would, and 
made a move to accompany them, but 
laughed as he saw the look of fury that 
came into Adrian’s face. 

“Not just now,” he said. “I'll wait 
here until the governor comes. Dont 
hurry back.” 

Esther’s bashfulness returned when 
she was left alone with Cecil. 

“It’s very hard on children when par- 
ents quarrel, isn’t it?” was all she could 
find to say. 

“Very,” Cecil answered heartily. 
“That’s why I rushed away in the mid- 
dle of a rehearsal. I know my father so 
well. He’s the best in the world, but a 
little hot-headed. I dont want the 
breach between the families to be wid- 
ened.” 

He looked at her as she sat demurely 
gazing at the carpet, and impulsively 
went over to her, with his arms extend- 
ed. 

“My dear, dear Esther,” he said, but 
she slipped away from him and ran to 
the couch. 

“Be careful,” she cried, warningly. 
“If my father should come!” 

“All the better,” Cecil asserted, bold- 
ly. “Now, Esther, sit down and listen.” 

He took a seat beside her on the 
couch and managed to possess himself 
of one of her little hands. 

“T loved you when I was twelve, 
didn’t I?” She nodded, with averted 
head, and he went on: “You remember, 
when we played at getting married and 
walked up to the little altar we had 
made ourselves? And then we parted, 
just like a good many married folk do 
to-day. But I’m older now, and I love 
you a great deal more. Oh, a great deal 
more !”’ 

Esther still further turned her head 
away, and Cecil drew her back. 

“Now, dont turn away,” he saif® 
“I’m not going to rest until you toddle 
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up to another altar and say another ‘yes’ 
and this time I wont let you run away 
as you did before. I’m going to see your 
father to-day and ask his consent, now 
that I’ve got yours,” he added, confi- 
dently. 

Esther looked at him, a bit startled, 
but he pressed her hand reassuringly. 

“T’ve got yours, haven’t I? Say it. 
Say yes,” as she paused. 

She nodded, just a little nod, but it 
was.enough and he caught her in his 
arms. But Esther, after a moment of 
bliss, thought of her father and grew 
fearful. 

“Oh, it will be no use now, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Why?” Cecil asked, incredulously. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Father told Adrian just now that if 
he married a Gentile he’d feel his life 
work was in vain. That may refer to 
me, too.” 

“Nonsense,” Cecil replied, stoutly. 

“Father means everything he says,” 
Esther insisted. 

“So do I,” Cecil answered, “and when 
I make up my mind to do anything, I 
always succeed, even if it takes years. 
Well, I’m going to succeed in winning 
you.” 

Cecil had little difficulty in reassuring 
Esther, and they talked of themselves 
and of his singing. 

“Tell me, what were you rehearsing? 
‘Tristan?’ ” Esther asked. 

“Oh, no, we’re all through with that. 
We were running through Hoffman.” 

“How lovely!” Esther cried, clapping 
her hands. “I was just playing it over. 
I know it by heart—and all your op- 
eras,” she added. 

“Great,” Cecil cried. “We'll go into 
the music room and you shall play Hoff- 
man through for me. And to-morrow 
night I'll sing ‘Tristan’ for you alone.” 

The happy young sweethearts started 
for the music room, but Cecil suddenly 
stopped and Esther cried: 

“We're forgetting our fathers.” 

“Fathers! So we are,” Cecil said. 
“Never mind, I know what we'll do. 
You just tell the servant to let you 
know directly Sir John Cotswold calls. 
Then I'll go down and take him away, 
before there can be any trouble.” 
Cecil rang, and Esther gave the or- 
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ders to the butler. Then, hand in hand, 
they went off to the music room and 
left the big drawing room empty for 
the momentous entrance of Sir John. 


CHAPTER IX 
HIRING A SINGER 


The Lady Rebecca had allowed her 
social aspirations to run away with the 
native good sense which she had dis- 
played in abundance while Sir Isaac, 
her husband, was struggling upward 
from poverty and obscurity to eminence 
and wealth. She had been a loyal helper 
in those early days of privation and 
hardship, but now, that the goal was 
won, her head was somewhat turned. 

Sir Isaac, always indulgent and kind- 
ly, had allowed her to go her own way, 
although secretly humiliated more than 
once by her arrogance and blunders. 
Since she had taken up Captain Trevor 
and showed that she meant to force him 
as a suitor for Esther, however, he had 
grown thoughtful. 

He entered the empty drawing room 
a few minutes after Cecil and Esther 
went into the music room, and he heard 
their voices and the strains of Hoffman 
softly played. The sound gave him 
pleasure. He was very fond of Cecil, 
and although he strongly hoped that 
Adrian would marry one of his own 
race and religion, he would not have 
opposed the marriage of Esther and Sir 
John Cotswold’s son. He was listening 
to the music when Lady Rebecca re- 
turned from her drive alone. Rather af- 
fectedly she sank down on the couch 
and launched at once into a discussion 
of her favorite project. 

“T left Captain Trevor at his aunt’s, 
Lady Galloway’s, Isaac,” she an- 
nounced. “I do hope he'll propose to 
Esther. Think what such a marriage 
would mean to us. We’d be taken up 
everywhere—received everywhere.” 

“My dear Rebecca, you don’t seem 
to understand,” Sir Isaac remonstrated, 
gently. “It isn’t a question of who will 
take us up; it’s a question of who we'll 
take up.” 

“But look at the advantages such a 
connection would mean to Adrian,” 
Lady Rebecca insisted. 














“T want Adrian to make his way as 
I did, without. connections of that 
kind,” Sir Isaac answered. 

Lady Rebecca shrugged her shoul- 
ders, in a way she had learned since she 
became an aspirant for social recogni- 
tion, and turned from him peevishly. 

“Now, let me alone,” she said. “My 
mind is made up. I know just what I 
am going to do.” 

Sir Isaac sat on the couch beside her 
and spoke very earnestly. 

“Dont you consider my position at 
all, Rebecca?” he asked. “Remember, 
we are laughed at and hated quite 
enough already without inviting ridi- 
cule.” 

“You needn’t try to teach me how to 
behave,” Lady Rebecca answered, with 
head erect. “I represent our house as it 
should be represented. Parbleu! Whose 
idea was it, I’d like to know, to hire all 
those people for Sunday night. Who 
was it said last night, when they were 
all around Cecil Cotswold, congratulat- 
ing him, ‘Hire him for Sunday night.’ ” 

She grew warmer as her narrative of 
her social achievements gave wings to 
her self-approval. Sir Isaac smiled at 
the idea of hiring Cecil. 

“Hire Sir John Cotswold’s son?” he 
protested. ‘Really, my dear!” 

“Yes, hire,” Lady Rebecca replied. 
“Aren’t we paying him for it, and pay- 
ing him well? Who would think of giv- 
ing a hundred pounds for two songs, 
eh? Answer me that.” m 

“A hundred pounds! Did you offer 
him that !” 

“Offer it to him?” Lady Rebecca an- 
swered, pridefully. “I sent it to him. A 
nice, new, crisp one-hundred-pound 
note, with my invitation.” 

Sir Isaac arose, aghast, and looked at 
his wife in wonder. There were signs 
of a gathering storm in his usually com- 
posed face. 

“Do you mean to tell me seriously 
that you sent Sir John Cotswold’s son a 
hundred pounds as you would do to a 
tradesman ?” he asked. 

“Certainly I did. Now, I suppose, 
you'll say it’s too much.” 

“It is indeed too much,” Sir Isaac 
answered, feelingly. “Rebecca, how 
could you commit such an unpardon- 
able, gross breach of courtesy ?” 
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Lady Rebecca, fanning herself vigor- 
ously, laughed at the idea of commit- 
ting a breach of courtesy to an opera 
singer. 

“Remember, the opera singer is a son 
of Sir John Cotswold,” Sir Isaac re- 
minded her. 

“The stuck-up old spendthrift,” Lady 
Rebecca replied, venomously. “He 
ought to be glad to have a son who can 
earn so much money for him.” 

Sir Isaac went over to the side of the 
couch, with bent brows, and spoke in 
a tone Lady Rebecca had never heard 
before. 

“For years I’ve never spoken to you 
seriously,” he s@id. “I’ve given you 
your way completely, because you are 
my wife; the mother of my children. 
When you’ve made our family and our 
name ridiculous with your affectations, 
I never interfered. I said to myself that 
it gave you pleasure, and I could bear 
the ridicule. You bring an adventurer 
like this man Trevor into my house and 
force him upon Esther. Now you insult 
the one man of all others whose feel- 
ings I wish to spare—Sir John Cots- 
wold. Isn’t his position sufficiently .pain- 
ful without such a coarse, wanton hu- 
miliation ?” 

Completely shaken, Lady Rebecca 
looked at her husband with startled 
eyes. For the first time she was afraid 
of him. 

“To-morrow my door is closed to 
Trevor,’ Sir Isaac went on. “In the 
future ‘you shall be accountable to me 
for your actions. I'll not have my name 
made a whipping post for the gibes and 
sneers of our detractors by you.” 

He got up, walked agitatedly up and 
down the drawing room, while Lady 
Rebecca hid her face in her handker- 
chief and sobbed. 

“You’ve never spoken to me like this 
before,” she wailed. 

“That’s where I’ve been wrong,” he 
replied. 

She wept silently and Sir Isaac, after 
looking at her a moment, relented and 
went to her side, placing his hands ten- 
derly on her shoulders. 

“Don’t do that, my dear,” he said. 

“T never thought—I never meant—I 
did it all for your sake,” she sobbed. 

“T know that, Rebecca,” he said gen- 
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tly, taking her hand. “I said more than 
I should. They are the first angry 
words I’ve ever spoken to you. But 
since I was a child I have always looked 
up to the Cotswolds, His father helped 
mine in a hundred ways when we were 
poor. Now that our positions have 
changed, let us try to help Sir John, not 
hurt him. There, all that is past. Never 
an angry word again.” 

Gratefully Lady Rebecca dried her 
eyes and looked lovingly at her hus- 
band. Max, the butler, entered upon 
their scene of reconciliation and was 
making his way to the music room 
when Sir Isaac called him. 

“What is it, Max?” 

“T was to tell Miss Jacobson first,” 
Max answered. 

“Tell her? What?” 

“When Sir John Cotswold called,” 
said the butler. 

“Sir John,” Sir Isaac cried in sur- 
prise, taking the card from the salver 
and reading it. “You need not tell my 
daughter. Show Sir John up.” 

Max withdrew and Lady Rebecca 
jumped up in a flurry, conscious of her 
tear-stained face and very much afraid 
of her neighbor. The thought of that 
note for one hundred pounds also 
stirred her to flight. 

“T couldn’t see him like this,” she 
cried. 

“Please do,” Sir Isaac said, rather 
peremptorily. “I want you to.” 

Resignedly Lady Rebecca sank back 
on the couch, making desperate dabs at 
her eyes with her handkerchief, to re- 
move traces of her weeping. Max 
returned and announced Sir John Cots- 
wold, 

The old baronet, a new pair of 
gloves on his hands, entered with head 
erect, shoulders thrown back and his 
back straight. He stopped short when 
he saw Lady Rebecca, and bowed pro- 
foundly, and then turned to Sir Isaac 
with a formal and frigid inclination of 
his head. Sir Isaac pointed courteously 
to a seat. 

“Thank you, no,” he declined. “I 
have called for one moment—only one.” 
_ He laid emphasis on the one and 

turned to Lady Rebecca with another 
courtly bow. 

“Would I be asking too much if I 
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begged the favor of speaking to your 
husband alone?” he asked. 

“Certainly not, Sir John,” Lady Re- 
beca replied, with eagerness, jumping 


up. 

She bowed, and Sir John gallantly 
preceded her to the door, opened it, 
bowed as she passed out and closed it 
again. The baronet then carefully 
placed his high hat on the couch, and 
drew the envelope containing the invi- 
tation and the hundred pound note, 
from his pocket. He allowed the envel- 
ope to flutter down on the table and 
then carefully dusted his fingers. 

“And now, sir,” he said to Sir Isaac, 
“T beg to return that, if you please.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE QUARREL OF THE FATHERS 


Sir Isaac was utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for the visit of his hot-tempered 
neighbor. At first he had hoped it was 
made in a spirit of friendliness, but this 
was quickly dispelled by the attitude of 
his visitor: 

As Sir John picked up his hat, Sir 
Isaac, looking in astonishment at the 
letter on the table, asked: 

“What does this mean, Sir John? I 
don’t understand.” 

“It means, sir, that I have pocketed 
my pride sufficiently to call on you to 
settle our accounts,” replied the bar- 
onet. 

A gleam of light dawned upon Sir 
Isaac, and he exclaimed: 

“Oh, I see. You wish to pay your 
rent.” 

“No, sir; that I never pay,” Sir John 
declared, loudly, adding after a pause 
that was almost fatal, “My daughter at- 
tends to it.” 

Sir Isaac walked over to the table and 
picked up the note. 

“Then what does this mean?” he 
asked, holding it up. 

“You know perfectly well what it 
means,” Sir John retorted. “It was in 
that envelope. Read it. Do you know 
the handwriting?” 

The old man’s anger was growing al- 
most beyond his control. Sir Isaac 
looked at the handwriting and recog- 
nized it as Lady Rebecca’s. 














“My _ wife’s handwriting,” he said. 
“Now I understand perfectly. Did your 
son commission you to call on me?” 

“Commission! Commission! I would 
have you to know, sir, that I am not in 
the habit of allowing myself to be sent 
on commissions by any one, not even by 
my own son,” 

“But how did you get this?’ Sir 
Isaac persisted. 

“My—er—my son was not in, and I 
opened it—fortunately,” the old man 
answered, with a trifle of hesitation. 

“You will forgive my saying it,” Sir 
Isaac remarked quietly, “but I am not 
accustomed to opening letters that are 
not addressed to me—not even when 
they are addressed to my son.” 

“That is my affair,” Sir John an- 
swered furiously. “Luckily for you, sir, 
my son knows nothing of this insult.” 

“T assure you,” Sir Isaac began, but 
Sir John cut him short. 

“One moment, if you please,” he said, 
with hand upraised. “I stand before you 
as the head of the Cotswold family. In- 
sults offered to any member of my fam- 
ily are insults offered to me.” 

Sir Isaac had every desire to placate 
the old man and explain the grievous 
mistake of his wife, but he was given 
no chance. 

“Really, my dear Sir John,” he began 
again, and was again interrupted. 

“You needn’t.lay so much stress on 
the Sir,” the old man said with scornful 
sarcasm, “I was born with it.” 

“T merely earned it,” Sir Isaac+re- 
torted. 

“Earned it!” said Sir John, with 
greater scorn. “Earned it! Bought it, 
sir; bought and paid for it. But let us 
finish this matter.” 

“Please do.” 

“Be good enough to understand,” 
said Sir John, excitedly, “that the son 
of Sir John Cotswold does not accept 
payment for the honor of his visit.” 

“Neither does one pay Sir John Cots- 
wold’s son, but the artist, who also hon- 
ors by accepting the invitation.” 

Sir Isaac’s mild evasion had far from 
a pacifying effect on his indignant 
guest. 

“You beg the question, sir,” he said, 
wrathfully. “You juggle words, sir. If 
my son should ever call on you, which 
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I hope most emphatically he never will 
do; if he sings in your house, which is 
absolutely out of the question at any 
and all times—then he does so because 
it amuses him—amuses, sir—and not 
for payment. Do you grasp that, sir?” 

Sir Isaac smiled in spite of himself 
when his visitor spoke of the impossi- 
bility of Cecil visiting there and sing- 
ing. Faintly through the closed door 
there came from the music room the 
sound of a barcarolle, and the mingled 
voices of Esther and Cecil. Old Sir 
John, speaking angrily and in a high 
key, did not hear them. The latter part 
of his speech had been quite beyond 
bounds, however, and Sir Isaac began 
to grow resentful. 

“Sir John, let us keep this discussion 
within moderate bounds,” he sug- 
gested, with dignity. “Remeber, you 
are in my house.” 

“Ha! Just so! Exactly! Your house. 
And who owned the land this house is 
built on? My father, sir. And who 
leased the smallest hovel on this estate 
for the purpose of making a wretched 
living out of equally wretched chairs? 
Your father, sir; your father!” 

The old baronet actually shook his 
clenched fists at his host. Sir Isaac re- 
plied with some heat: 

“And who owns the estate now?” 

“You, sir, damme,” Sir John explod- 
ed. “You! And how? By what means? 
You get control of money, and you buy 
up in the most underhand, secret and 
surreptitious way the mortgages ill luck 
compelled me to encumber the estate 
with. And had I not in my contract ex- 
pressly reserved the right to live in one 
of my own houses as a tenant you would 
have driven me out of that.” 

Sir Isaac was angered by the injus- 
tice of the accusation. He took a step 
toward Sir John, with a hot retort on 
his lips, but checked himself. 

“I am foolish to be angry,” he said. 
“Say what you please. You can’t insult 
me. You can’t be taken seriously.” 

Those remarks drove Sir John frantic 
with rage. He dropped his hat again 
and clutched his cane. 

“But I insist on being taken serious- 
ly,” he raged. “T want to insult you. You 
shall be angry. I’ve been angry for 
years. Yes, damme, sir, years! You not 
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only get my estate, but you buy up even 
my pictures, Look at that, sir,” pointing 
to Sir Isaac’s newly acquired paintings 
on the wall. “My great, great grand- 
father. Look at it, and blush, if your 
constitution will permit you such an 
emotion. You take everything you can 
from me. You even decoy my daughter’s 
suitor, Captain Trevor. You buy even 
him.” 

“The purchase is not complete,” Sir 
Isaac replied, with a laugh. “I return 
him to you, debts and all.” 

“Stop, sir,” Sir John cried. “You are 
flippant, sir. How dare you? I don’t al- 
loy any one to be flippant in my pres- 
ence.” 

Sir Isaac bowed ironically and the 
old man raged on. 

“And now, now! Not content with 
all you have done to harm and humil- 
iate me with your ill-gotten money, you 
must needs try to buy my son—buy a 
Cotswold for a hundred pounds! But 
you shall not. No, sir! I may be poor— 
I am poor—honorably poor, and I 
would rather be honorably poor, sir, 
than dishonorably rich.” 

“Sir John Cotswold, you will oblige 
me by leaving this house,” Sir Isaac 
said, suddenly, stung to anger. 

It was almost as if he had struck his 
visitor a blow. The old man gasped, 
looked at Sir Isaac and, with cane 
raised, stood as if about to strike him, 
when the door to the music room opened 
and Cecil and Esther, chatting and 
laughing, entered the library. 

“Your son,” Sir Isaac said, quietly, 
pointing to the two, and motioning 
Esther to leave them together. 

Sir John wheeled quickly and faced 
his son. He started back, with a choked 
exclamation: “Cecil, you here!” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE HUMILIATION OF SIR JOHN 


The Cotswolds, father and son, were 
mutually surprised. Cecil was instantly 
filled with dread at what might have 
passed between his father and Sir Isaac. 
Sir John was aghast that his son should 
be there, in the house. of his enemy, 
when he had just declared that such a 
thing could not be. 
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Sir John would not admit defeat, 
however, and he chose to conclude that 
Cecil would regard the affair of the 
banknote through his eyes. 

“How long have you been here?” 
were the first words to his son. 

“I was just about to ask you that 
question, sir,” Cecil replied. “How do 
you do, Sir Isaac?” he went on, walk- 
ing over and holding out his hand. 

Sir John took a few quick steps to- 
ward them and cried in a forbidding 
tone: 

“Dont touch his’ hand. I forbid you. 
We've been insulted—grossly insulted 
—by that man! There, sir; look at it— 
look at it!” pointing to the note. “The 
price of your degradation. Hired like a 
juggler at a fair.” 

Cecil looked at the note and instantly 
comprehended. He was too late to avert 
the disaster. 

“My dear father,” he said, somewhat 
impatiently, “even if you do open let- 
ters that are addressed to me, please 
leave the answering of them to me.” 

“Very well; give that man his an- 
swer,” the old man cried. “He sends 
you one hundred pounds to sing to him 
Monday night. Give him his answer.” 

Cecil glanced at his father, and then 
faced Sir Isaac. 

“Sir Isaac, I accept your invitation, 
with my best thanks,” he said. 

Sir John gasped again. He could 
hardly believe his ears. That a son of 
his, the last of the Cotswolds, could 
calmly accept such a degradation was 
unbelievable. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “You ac- 
cept? And the money! You accept that, 
too?” 

“Certainly,” Cecil answered, prompt- 
ly. “It is my means of livelihood: I ac- 
cept not merely your invitation, but 
your payment, Sir Isaac. I know per- 
fectly well the instinct that prompted 
your offer. It was one of kindness, not 
of insult, and I apologize for my fath- 
er’s attitude and speech.” 

Sir John reeled at what he heard and 
his face grew white. In a towering rage 
he turned on Cecil and spluttered: 

“You! Apologize for me! After that, 
you—you—” 

“One moment more, father,” Ceci 
interrupted. “I wish you to hear this, 














too. Sir Isaac, I ask you for your 
daughter’s hand?” 

Sir Isaac was almost as startled as 
Sir John at this. He did not answer, but 
the old baronet shouted his son’s name. 

“Have I your consent?” Cecil per- 
sisted. 

“You haven’t mine, sir,” his father 
stormed at him. “Marry into this fam- 
ily? Do it, sir, and I'll disown you. 
Marry that man’s daughter and you'll 
never enter my house or look on my 
face again, Now choose.” 

Cecil regarded him calmly as se an- 
swered: 

“My choice is made. With Sir Isaac’s 
consent I wish to make Miss Jacobson 
my wife.” 

The old man turned and walked to- 
ward the door. There he stopped. 

“Very well! I leave you to your 
friends,” he said in a voice which emo- 
tion robbed of the scorn he would have 
put into it. “To think that a Cotswold— 
a Cotswold—” 

He broke off into a fit of almost hys- 
terical laughter, just as Ulrica and Ad- 
rian, both radiantly happy, entered from 
the picture gallery. Sir John was facing 
them as they entered, and he started as 
if he saw an apparition. 

“Ulrica! What are you doing here?” 
he cried. 

Adrian, in his own exuberance, did 
not see the storm signals. He had heard 
Sir John’s laugh, and he mistook it for 
friendliness. He went over to the baro- 
net with boyish impulsiveness and held 
out his hand. 

“My dear Sir John!” he cried, “you 
are the one man of all men I most 
wished to see.” 

Sir John clasped his own hands tight- 
ly behind his back and looked fixedly 
at the young man. 

“Who are you, sir?” he demanded. 

“Adrian, Sir John; Adrian Jacob- 
son,” replied the youth. “Oh, but I’m 
glad you are here; glad to find you vis- 
iting my father in such a nice, friendly 
way.” 

“Nice! Friendly!” Sir John repeated, 
bitterly. 

“And I'll tell you why I’m glad,” 
Adrian went on eagerly. “I’m going to 
ask you the greatest favor one man can 
' ask of another—to make his whole life 
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happy—to make two people happy. Sir 
John, I want to marry your daughter. 
What do you say ?” 

For a moment Sir John was out of 
his head with rage. He could not talk. 
It seemed as if he would burst. Sir Isaac 
was surprised and shocked at this sec- 
ond proposal of marriage between the 
two families, but he said nothing. When 
the old man recovered his power of 
speech, he exclaimed wrathfully: 

“Say? This, sir! This! I’d rather see 
her dead, sir—yes, dead! My daughter! 
You! His son!” looking at Jacobson. 
“Ulrica, come here.” 

Obediently, but with infinite sadness, 
Ulrica left Adrian’s side and went to 
her father. He took her by the hand. 

“Never—never in my lifetime—cross 
the threshold of this house again or 
speak to any member of this family,” 
he commanded. “Come.” 

He led her to the door and there 
turned for a last word to the man he 
hated so bitterly. 

“Sir Isaac Jacobson, this, I trust, 
will be the last time I shall ever have 
the unpleasant necessity of speaking to 
you,” he said. “Let me pay you a trib- 
ute. At least you are thorough. You 
would buy my family as you did my 
mortgages—behind my back. Well, sir, 
let me tell you this: You can buy my 
estate, my furniture, everything that has 
value to me, even my son—but my 
daughter you cannot buy.” 

He put his arm lovingly, protecting- 
ly, around Ulrica as he spoke, and his 
voice was tender for one instant. 

“This is one tie left me that you, with 
all your money, cannot break,” he said. 
“The rest I leave in your hands.” 

He turned again, but was arrested 
with his hand on the door knob by Sir 
Isaac’s voice, now raised in anger. 

“One moment,” he called. 

Sir John faced about, with Ulrica’s 
arm still within his own. Adrian arose 
from his chair, where he had thrown 
himself despairingly, and he and Cecil 
listened eagerly. 

“You say I am thorough,” Sir Isaac 
said. “You would rather see your 
daughter dead than a member of my 
family. I entirely agree with you, Sir 
John Cotswold. You echo exactly my 
own feelings, 
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“Such a marriage would be to me the 
profoundest humiliation. Have no fear. 
None of my family shall ever mate with 
yours. And in this, believe me, I shall 
indeed be thorough.” 

Sir John clutched Ulrica’s arm and 
staggered as they walked out, his 
daughter’s head bowed and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

As the door closed behind them, leav- 
ing the two young men and Sir Isaac, 
in strained silence, they heard Esther 
playing again the soft strains of the 
barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman.” 


CHAPTER XII 
SIR JOHN TAKES A REST 


It had been a fruitful day for Sir 
John, but he came out of his interview 
with his neighbor crushed and humili- 
ated. Holding Ulrica tightly by the arm, 
he stumbled over the short walk be- 
tween the two houses and entered his 
own home. Without a word to Lady 
Margaret he called Vining, went into 
his own room and bade the butler un- 
dress him and put him to bed. There he 
stayed, holding no communication with 
any one in the household save Vining, 
whom he constantly abused. 

Cecil, after Sir Isaac’s declaration 
that there could be no mating between 
the two families, followed his father. 
He went to his own room, packed his 
belongings and ordered them sent to 
the Victoria Hotel. He took leave of his 
mother and Ulrica and went to the ho- 
tel to take up his residence there until 
matters should have assumed a less 
strenuous phase at home. Lady Mar- 
garet worried over her husband’s 
health. Ulrica was broken-hearted at the 
complete rupture between the two fam- 
ilies. 

On the third day after the stormy 
scene in the house next door, Sir John 
was still in bed. His appetite was ex- 
cellent. His temper had lost nothing in 
violence. To both of these facts Vining 
testified, yet Lady Margaret was certain 
that he must be ill, and she maintained 
an almost constant vigil at his door. 

“He must be ill; he doesn’t stir,” she 
said, when Ulrica reproached her for 
her solicitude. 
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“His appetite 1s very good,” Ulrica 
replied. “It is too good for a sick man. 
I’ve no time to fret over his temper.” 

Lady Margaret sighed wearily as she 
went over to the table, gathered up her 
needlework and sat down. 

“He must be ill,” she repeated. “Surely 
he wouldn’t go to bed for days if he 
were well.” 

“Don’t take the slightest notice of 
him,” Ulrica said. “He'll get up soon 
enough then.” 

She was at work at the writing table 
correcting some manuscripts by means 
of which work she managed to add a 
few pounds a month to the family ex- 
chequer, She was in a most rebellious 
mood, and not at all disposed toward 
sympathy for her cantankerous father. 
Lady Margaret stitched in silence for a 
while, pausing occasionally as her eyes 
wandered to the door to her husband’s 
room, and she assumed a listening atti- 
tude. 

“He hasn’t had his breakfast yet, 
dear, and it’s almost dinner time,” she 
ventured after a while. 

Ulrica worked on in silence. Lady 
Margaret waited patiently until she un- 
mistakably heard sounds from her hus- 
band’s room. She hurried over to the 
door. Sir John was scolding Vining in 
such a hearty manner that all fears as 
to his physical welfare must have been 
dissipated in Lady Margaret’s mind. 

“Vining is with him,” she informed 
Ulrica. “He’s having his breakfast. I 
think he is better. His voice sounds 
stronger, much stronger.” 

It was so strong that Ulrica could 
hear it plainly as she worked. Lady 
Margaret continued to flutter until Vin- 
ing, having served his master, entered. 

“Well, Vining, is he better?” she de- 
manded eagerly. 

The old butler shook his head de- 
spondently. 

“No, Madame; much worse,” he said. 

“What was the matter?” 

“The coffee, madame. He said it was 
bitter.” 

“Couldn’t he drink it?” 

“Yes, my lady, all of it. He said the 
bacon was of another generation, and 
wanted to know if we bought it where 
we bought our eggs. He is reading The 
Times now.” 























“That will do, Vining,” Lady Mar- 
garet said, wearily. As the butler with- 
drew she went over to her seat and 
picked up her needlework again with a 
deep sigh. Ulrica looked up from her 
work rather impatiently. 

“What’s the use of worrying, moth- 
er?” she said. “He’s done this so often 
before.” 

“I know,” Lady Margaret admitted 
hurriedly. “When Cecil announced that 
he was going on the stage, he stayed in 
bed two weeks.” 

“Now that Cecil wants to marry he 
may stay in bed for a month,” Ulrica 
said, vengefully. 

“And you, my dear,” Lady Margaret 
ventured, “He said you wanted to mar- 
ry, too.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t bother about me,” 
Ulrica replied. “He thinks all he has to 
do is to forbid me. We'll see.” 

“It cant be healthy to lie there all 
day,” Lady Margaret murmured, her 
mind reverting to worry. 

“We’ve only ourselves to blame,” Ul- 
rica went on. “We’ve always spoilt 
him.” 

“T know,” Lady Margaret sighed. 
“Still, he’s here—” 

“Don’t try to excuse him, mother,” 
Ulrica interrupted, scoldingly. “I can’t. 
He’s tyrannized over me quite long 
enough.” 

Vining entered to announce Mr. 
Lewis, the agent, with the further in- 
formation that he wanted to see Ulrica 
and not Cecil. In trepidation, for fear 
their visitor’s boisterous manner would 
disturb her husband, Lady Margaret 
asked that he be shown in. Lewis en- 
tered like a gale, with loud greetings 
for both ladies, deposited his hat on the 
table, expressed boisterous sympathy 
when told that Sir John was ill, and 
promptly drew Ulrica to one side, hand- 
ing her a letter and giving her a most 
impressive wink. 

“From next door—Mr. Adrian,” he 
said, knowingly. “Got one for your 
brother, too, from Miss Jacobson. 
There’s been a pretty how-de-do in 
there, and no mistake,” he rattled on. 
“Sir Isaac’s on his dignity now. Says 
his children mustn’t visit here until Sir 
John apologizes.” 

Ulrica communicated this startling 
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news to Lady Margaret. She received 
the intelligence with dismay. 

“John will never apologize, no mat- 
ter how much in the wrong he is,” she 
said, with conviction. 

“That’s what I said,” Lewis con- 
curred, “His pride; and I admire it. I 
do, indeed. And I admire Sir John! You 
know, Lady John—I mean Lady Cots- 
wold—I think Sir John is one of the 
finest gentlemen—real gentlemen—” 

Just at that moment the “real gen- 
tleman” began a violent ringing at his 
bell and a continued shouting. 

“Why doesn’t somebody come?” he 


demanded. “What’s the matter out 
there?” 
Lewis, startled, discontinued his 


speech in the middle. Lady Margaret 
hurried to the door. 

“T’m here, John,” she called. “Do you 
want me?” 

“No, I don’t. Who’s in there?” 

Lady Margaret hesitated, looking ap- 
pealingly from Lewis, whose face had 
recovered its satisfied smile, to Ulrica. 

“Well, cant you speak ?” Sir John de- 
manded again. “Who’s in there?” 

“It’s Mr. Lewis, John,’ Lady Mar- 
garet said timidly. 

“Lewis! Lewis! Outside with him. Do 
you hear me? Send him away.” 

The smile fled from Lewis’s cherubic 
face. 

Lady Margaret turned to him sor- 
rowfully. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Lewis,” she 
said. 

“Not at all,” Lewis answered blithe- 
ly, “Very natural, indeed, of Sir John. 
But, Lady Cotswold, I’m not really 
Ce Se 

There was another violent ringing 
and Lewis rather nervously edged to- 
ward the door. 

“T think I’d better go,” he said, gath- 
ering up his hat and gloves. 

“Thank you very much for calling,” 
Ulrica said. “I’m sorry you should have 
had such a reception.” 

“T quite understand,” Lewis insisted. 
“Pride! I know. But Miss Cotswold, 
I’m not really a—” 

He was interrunted again, this time 
bv the entrance of Cecil, who unceremo- 
niously turned him out with directions 
to pick him up in half an hour. On his 
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way Lewis slipped Cecil the letter from 
Esther and managed to get out to UI- 
rica what he had been trying to say. 

“Miss Cotswold, you know, I’m really 
a Presbyterian.” 

Cecil put his letter in his pocket with- 
out reading it and. turned his attention 
to family matters. 

“Ts father still in bed?” he asked. 

“Yes,” his mother sighed. 

“He must get up,” Cecil said with em- 
phasis. “There’s no help for it. He’s got 
to. First of all, here’s fifty pounds. That 
will pay our arrears in rent,” he added, 
as he counted out the notes. 

Ulrica and Lady Margaret received 
the money joyfully. Lady Margaret had 
worried herself almost ill about their 
indebtedness to Sir Isaac Jacobson, not 
from any sense of false pride, but be- 
cause of fear that her husband’s ill tem- 
per and rashness would compel their 
neighbor to turn them out. 

“T’ve a good deal to pay back yet,” 
Cecil said when she thanked him. “Now 
for it.” 

He went over to the door, but Lady 
Margaret rushed in front of him. 

“No, Cecil ; dont, please,” she begged. 

“Nonsense, mother; it’s got to be 
done,” he said, gently. “Let’s get it over 
at once.” 

He put her to one side and knocked 
lightly on the door, calling to his father. 
There was no reply. He knocked louder 
and called more loudly. Still there was 
no answer, and he beat violently upon 
its oaken panels. Ulrica and his mother, 
strained and nervous, were close behind 
him with eyes on the door, when from 
the other door leading into the hall they 
heard the voice of Sir John, attuned to 
excessive amiability. 

“Well, my boy, what is it?” he asked. 

He was smiling, pleasant, debonair. 
He looked from one to the other of 
them benevolently, as they stood star- 
ing at him in surprise. 

“John,” Lady Margaret gasped. “You 
are up?” 

“No, my dear; I’m in bed, in there,” 
he replied, sarcastically, pointing with 
his long, lean forefinger to the door of 
his bedroom. 

Cecil and Ulrica exchanged smiles. It 
was obvious that their father had fully 
recovered. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE DEBT TO SIR ISAAC 


Sir John was immensely tickled at the 
surprise he had given his assembled 
family. There was good humor even in 
his sarcasm, which was so inbred that 
he could not refrain from giving it ut- 
terance. He walked beamingly over to 
the table. 

“What does all this racket mean, 
eh?” he asked, and then his eyes fell 
on the bank notes that Cecil had count- 
ed out. “Hello! Money! Money, eh?” 
taking it up curiously, and counting it. 
“Fifty pounds. I never come into this 
room now but there’s always money ly- 
ing about. Who brought this ?” 

He held it disdainfully in his fingers 
at arm’s length, and surveyed them in- 
quiringly. 

“I did,” Cecil answered. 

“Indeed,” the old man said, walking 
over to the couch and handing the mon- 
ey to Ulrica as he passed her. “Kindly 
give it back to him, Ulrica. We don’t 
want it. Money, indeed! From him! 
Pah!” 

“It’s for the rent we owe,” Ulrica 
protested. 

“Rent? What rent?” her father de- 
manded, looking around at them sharp- 
ly. 

“We have not paid any rent for six 
months,” Ulrica said, bluntly. 

“And why not?” he demanded. 

“Because we had no money to pay it 
with.” 

“No money?” he exclaimed, angrily. 
“No money? And why did you not tell 
me?” 

“Because you hadn’t any, either.” 

“Well, and what of that? I could get 
some, couldn’t I?” 

“Where could you get it?” Ulrica 
asked, disconcertingly. 

“Eh, what? That’s my business,” he 
replied, confused and irritated. “This is 
inexcusable—disgraceful. How dare 
you allow me—me!—to owe money to 
Mr. Jacobson ?” 

“Sir Jacobson, father,” Cecil correct- 
ed him. 

“Very well,” glaring at Cecil, “Sir 
Isaac Jacobson. This is extremely pain- 
ful. It is bitter, very bitter after what 
I said to him a few days ago.” 























“T asked you not to call on him—a 
few days ago,” Ulrica reminded him. 

“Why didn’t he say something about 
it then?” the old man fumed. 

“Because he wished to spare your 
feelings,” she told him. 

“Spare my fiddlesticks!”’ he cried an- 
grily. “He wanted to play the aristocrat, 
to humiliate me still further. Well, he 
succeeded. I am humiliated, bitterly hu- 
miliated !” 

He suddenly hurried over to the bell 
cord and pulled it violently. 

“This must be settled, and at once,” 
he exclaimed. 

“There are more things to be settled, 
father,”’ Cecil said. 

“One thing at a time—if you please,” 
Sir John said haughtily as Vining en- 
tered. “Vining, here’s fifty ‘pounds. 
Take it at once to Mr. Jacobson—” 

“Sir Isaac Jacobson,” Cecil corrected 
him again. 

“Ha! Sir Isaac Jacobson, I should 
say,” the old man said, as he glared at 
Cecil again. “Take it and pay the rent. 
And say that we are sorry—extremely 
sorry—it has been overlooked so long. 
Hurry with it. Don’t forget to ask for 
a receipt.” 

Vining departed and the old man 
rubbed his hands with satisfaction, as 
he took his seat at the table and gath- 
ered up a newspaper. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “That’s set- 
tled. If I’d been told sooner it would 
have been paid sooner. Ulrica, please 
remember that we owe your brother 
fifty pounds.” 

He began to glance over the pages of 
the newspaper, as if the whole matter 
was at an end. Cecil went over to him. 

“T owe Ulrica considerably more,” he 
said. 

Lady Margaret and Ulrica both pro- 
tested in alarm, but Cecil went on firm- 
ly. “But I do owe it. Father might just 
as well know everything now.” 

The old man looked up with a return 
of his sardonic humor. 

“I would appreciate such a wide 
knowledge extremely,” he said, sarcas- 
tically. “Everything, my boy! However 
miserable—or bitter. Out with it. Spare 
me nothing.” 

He laid aside his paper and waited. 
Cecil proceeded gently: 
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“My studies, you know, father, cost 
a great deal of money.” 

“I know it—a very great deal of 
money,” he replied. “They were paid 
for, weren’t they?” 

“Yes, they were. But what you were 
kind enough to spare was not sufficient, 
so Ulrica gave up her little fortune for 
me, without my knowledge.” 

Lady Margaret, Ulrica and even Ce- 
cil was prepared for an outburst of tem- 
per and braced themselves. But the old 
baronet positively beamed at what he 
heard. He smiled lovingly at his daugh- 
ter. 

“That was good of you, Ulrica!: 
Charming of you, kind of you,” he said. 
“T’m glad to know it. Quite glad; yes, 
quite glad.” 

He paused in thought for a moment 
and then went on: 

“Cecil, my boy, I withdraw my ob- 
jections to your singing. Sing, by all 
means. Make money by it and pay back 
your sister. There! Now! Am I always 
disagreeable ?” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE REBELLION OF THE CHILDREN 


Sir John was a kingly optimist when 
his own conduct was concerned. He be- 
lieved that he could do anything he set 
out to do. That a money lender would 
refuse to lend him money at exorbitant 
rates of interest, on his mere name and 
without security, never occurred to him. 
Both Cecil and Ulrica knew the hope- 
lessness of his auest, and even the im- 
practical Lady Margaret was doubtful 
of its success, but Sir John never fal- 
tered in belief or action. 

Lady Margaret overtook him in the 
hall and implored him to allow the mat- 
ter to rest and permit Cecil to pay off 
the debt when he was able. She pointed 
out that it was Cecil’s own debt, in- 
curred without their knowledge and in- 
deed without his own, but Sir John was 
obdurate. The old man’s pride was 
deeply wounded at the thought that his 
son actually owed his musical education 
and his success to the man he hated, 

“Tt’s bitter, bitter,” he muttered, as 
he finally took leave of Lady Margaret 
and departed. 
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Cecil, left with his sister in the morn- 
ing room, turned to her with a gesture 
of hopeless resignation. She had _ fin- 
ished reading a letter from Adrian, 
while he had thrust his letter from 
Esther into his pocket. There was much 
in her letter that she wished to talk with 
her brother about. 

“It’s war between the families now, 
Cecil,”’ she said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Read your letter. Don’t pretend you 
had forgotten it.” 

“T hadn't,” he laughed. “I’ve been 
longing to read it. May I?” 

He took it from his pocket and 
glanced through it quickly, his face 
growing set as he did so. 

“By George, you are right,” he said. 
“How did you know? Oh! I see, a let- 
ter from Adrian,” as Ulrica held hers 
up and nodded. “What rot it all is.” 

“Isn't it?” 

“Father’s got to apologize, that’s all,” 
Cecil declared, decisively. 

“He wont,” Ulrica said, shaking her 
head, ruefully. 

“Then I will do it for him,” Cecil 
said, with growing vehemence. “If it 
really comes to Hecuba, [’ll carry 
Esther off and marry her right under 
their noses, in spite of them.” 

“And what’s to become of me?” Ul- 
rica demanded. 

“You do the same,” counseled her 
impetuous brother. 

“What! carry Adrian off?” 

Ulrica looked shocked, but Cecil 
laughed at the idea. 

“Why not? I’ve an idea. Let’s have 
them both in.” The project filled him 
with enthusiasm. “Write a note to 
Adrian. I'll send it by Vining.” 

A trifle bewildered, Ulrica went obe- 
diently to the writing table, while Cecil 
rang the bell. 

“But will they come?” 
doubtfully, as she wrote. 

“Come? Of course they will. Hurry 
up.” 

He went over to the window and saw 
with impatience that Esther and Adrian 
were just leaving their house. With 
another tug at the bell rope he admon- 
ished Ulrica to further haste, and almost 
snatched the letter from her as she fin- 
ished it and put it in an envelope. 


she said, 
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“Here, Vining, quickly,” he cried. 
“Mr. and Miss Jacobson have just gone 
out. Run after them. Give them this. 
Tell them to come here—most import- 
ant. Say it’s a matter of life and death, 
and run, run!” 

He fairly pushed Vining out of the 
door and watched him as he ran down 
the street with wavering steps, impa- 
tiently reporting his progress to Ulrica. 
To his joy he saw it delivered, and saw 
Esther and Adrian turn and retrace 
their steps toward the Cotswold house. 

“But suppose father returns while 
they are here?” Ulrica asked, in some 
trepidation. 

“All the better,” he replied, decided- 
ly. “We've got to clear up this nonsense 
some time, Here they come.” 

Ulrica, in a sudden flutter, declared 
she must run and tidy up, but Cecil 
scouted the idea. . 

“Dont bother about tidying up,” he 
urged. “But I’ve an idea. This room is 
the first place father would come, isn’t 
it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Very well, leave this room to me.” 

“To you?” wonderingly. 

“Yes, You go into the library,” said 
the resourceful young man. “I’ll send 
Adrian in to you.” 

“But—but—” Ulrica began, when 
Cecil cut her short. 

“Now, don’t stand there butting. Get' 
into the library.” 

He bundled her out and into the li- 
brary and then slyly gave his coat lapels 
a brushing, adjusted his tie and felt of 
his hair to make sure that he didn’t 
require “tidying up” as Esther and Ad- 
rian entered, breathless and wondering. 
Both fired a volley of questions at him 
as he shook hands with them effusively 
and joyously, but he answered rather 
vaguely. 

“Well, you see, my father—” 

“Yes, yes,” they cried, eagerly, as he 
hesitated. 

“Well, he’s gone to—he’s gone out,” 
Cecil explained smilingly, “and he’ll be 
away a long time. See? Sit down.” 

He led Esther carefully to the couch 
and made her seat herself. Then he 
went on with his explanation. 

“So I thought—that is, my sister and 
I thought—that we might have a little 




















cabinet meeting. Eh? To decide on our 
plan of campaign. What do you think?” 

“Splendid,” Esther exclaimed, with 
hands clasped ecstatically. “But our 
fathers—” 

“We've simply got to leave our fath- 
ers entirely out of the question,” Cecil 
assured her, “For a while, at least! This 
is an age of children. Fathers have had 
their innings—now it’s our turn.” 

“But Ulrica—”Adrian began, 

“Exactly,” Cecil said, turning to him 
quickly. “Ulrica’s the very person for 
you to talk it over with. The very per- 
son. Suppose you go into the library 
and join her. That’s the idea. And I'll 
stay hére and thresh it out with Esther. 
What ?” 

He took Adrian by the arm, led him 
to the library door, opened it and 
pushed him in, banging it shut and re- 
turning in triumph to Esther, who sat 
demurely on the couch, She looked up 
slyly. 

“Oh, I feel this is very wrong,” she 
murmured, 

“Your being here?” he smiled down 
at her. 

“What would my father say?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What would your father say?” she 
went on, reprovingly. 

“T don’t care,” he answered defiantly. 

“But you must care,” she insisted. 

“Not a bit of it. Do you know what 
T’ll do if they keep on rowing about it 
like this ?” 

“No. What?” am 

“Get a special license and marry you 
one morning before either of ’em are 
up and then stroll into breakfast here 
and next door and say, ‘Hello, here we 
are! Married! What? Bless us?’ What 
do you think of that ? Do you like that?” 

He sat down beside her and reached 
for her hands, Charmed by the boldness 
of the proposal, Esther let him have 
them and almost nestled against him. 
She was silent for a moment. 

“Cecil! Father didn’t send you that 
hundred pounds,” she said, after a bit. 
“It was mother,” 

“Oh, for goodness sake, let’s forget 
all about it,” he said, waving the mat- 
ter aside and quickly catching her hands 
again. 

“IT gave mother my opinion about it 
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pretty freely,” Esther went on, briskly. 
“She’s caused all the trouble. Just think 
—father defended her, He said a daugh- 
ter shouldn’t criticise her parents, Isn’t 
that ridiculous?” 

“Absolutely,” he assured her, with 
adoration in his tone and Jook. 

“And so old-fashioned,” she added. 

“Decidedly,” he agreed. 

“T think parents are growing more 
and more impossible; don’t you? They 
seem to think it’s a sin to be a child.” 

“It’s dreadful,” he assented, absently. 
“I wonder if we shall be like that—as 
parents.” 

“Certainly not,” she said with empha- 
sis. “My children shall do just as they 
like—in reason.” 

“And their father?” Cecil ventured. 
“Wouldn’t he have anything to say?” 

“Yes, now and again,” Esther con- 
ceded. “But men don’t really under- 
stand these things. They’d much better 
leave them to the mothers, because—” 

She suddenly caught Cecil’s twink- 
ling eyes, realized what she was talking 
about and blushed furiously. 

“Oh, I shouldy’t be talking like this 
to you,” she cried, with bowed head. 

Cecil reassured her as a lover should, 
and they were in the midst of a turtle- 
dove -téte-d-t#te when Lewis was an- 
nounced again. Ceeil exuberantly and 
promptly whispered to Lewis that he 
and Esther were engaged, and both re- 
ceived his delighted congratulations. 
Lewis had his pockets stuffed with ca- 
blegrams and telegrams from Paris, 
Warsaw, Petersburg, Vienna, all the op- 
eratic centers, where Cecil was wanted. 
Dame Fortune stood ready to pour her 


' golden tribute into his hands. 


“We'll take all the engagements,” 
Cecil said to Esther. “Anywhere! 
Everywhere! All over the world. We, 
my dearest Esther ; wet” 

Adrian and Ulrica had been making 
the best of golden moments and they 
entered, full of their new resolves. 
After greeting Lewis, who received 
them jocularly, Adrian said: 

“We’ve made up our minds. If there 
are ay more obstacles put in our way 
we'll just marry, and be hanged to them 
all.” 

Cecil promptly shook hands with his 
future brother-in-law and the little 
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party was in high spirits, when Lady 
Margaret came in. Cecil introduced 
Adrian. Lady Margaret received him 
cordially, but was somewhat surprised 
to see both the Jacobson children there. 

“I hope nothing has happened,” she 
said, anxiously. 

“A great deal has happened, mother,” 
Ulrica said gently, but firmly. “Cecil 
and I have made up our minds. The 
reign of tyranny is over. We are going 
to be married. This is my future hus- 
band,” she added, indicating Adrian. 

“And this is my future wife,” Cecil 
said, bringing up Esther. 

Lady Margaret wrung her hands in 
despair as she looked from one to an- 
other of the four. 

“But your father,” she cried, almost 
piteously. 

There was a violent ring at the bell, 
such. as usually heralded the return of 
Sir John. With a simultaneous and 
startled “Here he is,” they all turned 
toward the door. 

The door opened and Sir John stood 
framed in the doorway. He looked 
white, angry, dejected, but his expres- 
sion changed to fury as he gazed from 
his wife to the four culprits. 

Lewis broke the silence with an at- 
tempt at a greeting, but the old baronet 
ignored him, walked through the group 
and sat down on the couch, staring 
straight before him, talking to himself 
in barely audible tones and beating his 
knees with his clenched fist. 

Cecil gave Lewis his hat and started 
him for the door. To Esther he whis- 
pered: 

“Go in next door and wait for me. 
Take Adrian with you. I'll be in after a 
while.” 

“But you wont be allowed in,” Esther 
answered fearfully. 

“T’'ll see to that,” Cecil assured her, 
and she and her brother withdrew. As 
the door closed after them Cecil and 
Lady Margaret exchanged whispers and 
Sir John heard them. 

“That’s right—whisper!” he said. 
“Whisper behind my back! Conspira- 
tors! All around me, conspiracy! Have 
they gone?” 

“Yes, John.” 

“Good! Then I can breathe Christian 
air again.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
SIR JOHN AND THE MONEY LENDERS 


Sir John had never before, perhaps, 
in his whole life been so completely 
crushed, humiliated, defeated, and 
withal so angry and bitter as when he 
sat there, his back to his wife and chil- 
dren, his head sunk between his shoul- 
ders, staring straight ahead of him. 

He was white and drawn and weak © 
looking. Lady Margaret was seriously 
alarmed, and Cecil and Ulrica were 
filled with pity. It was Lady Margaret 
who timidly broke the silence. 

“Did they lend you the money, 
John?” she asked. 

“No; they did. not,” he answered. 
“Never speak of money before me 
again! I’ve done with it! Pah! I spend 
the whole day running over the town, 
abasing myself before usurers—leeches. 
For what? For my son! To pay his 
debts !” 

“Oh, John,” Lady Margaret mildly 
remonstrated. 

“Oh, John!” he mimicked. “What 
kind of treatment did I get?” he con- 
tinued, lashing himself into fury. 
“Would they let me have the money? 
Oh, yes! They’d let me have it. But on 
what conditions? 

“A Mr. Levy was prepared to oblige 
me with:a thousand pounds if I paid 
him back two thousand. Another honest 
thief offered me five hundred cash and 
the remaining five hundred in bicycles, 
baby carriages and sewing machines. 

“Then, when I agreed to their terms, 
not one of them would let me have a 
penny without security. 

“But the awful part was that the 
worst Jew of them all was no Jew at 
all, but a genuine, pure-blooded, rascal- 
ly Cockney. It was bitter, bitter!” 

Ulrica went over to the couch, with 
an air of determination, and faced her 
father, whose outburst of anger had 
somewhat braced him up again. 

“Father, why not look the truth in 
the face,” she said, earnestly. “We have 
gone down, down, down in the world. 
And—entirely through you.” 

The old man looked up at her in 
amazement. Never before had he been 
spoken to in this way, and it took his 
breath away. 














“How dare you!” he cried. 

“Don’t shout at me, father,” Ulrica 
said, unflinchingly. “You’ve done that so 
often that I don’t mind it now. It is en- 
tirely through you that we are in the 
wretched position that we are in to-day. 
Your reckless expenditures did that. 

You never understood figures.” 

' “Thank God for it!” he snapped. 

“And that very ignorance brought us 
to want absolute want,” Ulrica con- 
tinued with vehemence. 

“Want! Want! What do you mean?” 

“You never noticed it,’ she told him. 
“You never would, because we took 
care you shouldn’t. But mother and I 
have with our own work provided the 
necessities of life for months past; and 
now, when things are mending through 
Cecil, you try to make fresh trouble for 
us.” 





“You—you’ve provided the ‘necessi- 
ties?” he repeated, vaguely. 

“Ves,” 

Hardly able to comprehend it all, Sir 
John sat, nervously beating his knees, 
his face twitching. Cecil went over to 
the side of Ulrica and gently put her 
aside. 

“Come, come,” Cecil said, cheerfully, 
“that is all past. We'll never speak of 
anything unpleasant like that again. 
Congratulate me, father.” 

“Congratulate you?” 

“On my engagement.” 

“You are engaged?” his father cried. 

“Yes, just now—here,” Cecil replied, 
smiling. 

“And I’m engaged, too,” Ulrica 
cried, defiantly. 

“You!” He looked from one to the 
other, and then over his shoulder to 
Lady Margaret, who stood behind the 
couch. 

“Margaret, say something,” he 
begged. “After all, you are their moth- 
er. Speak !” 

Lady Margaret wasn’t equal to the 
emergency. She hesitated and stam- 
mered : 

“You—I will—if— you—that is—I 
don’t know.” 

Her embarrassment almost brought a 
chuckle to Sir John. At any rate, it 
brought back to him his inevitable sar- 
casm. 

“After that clear and well defined 
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opinion, there is nothing more to be 
said,” he remarked, dryly, getting up 
and walking over to the table. “Except 
this,” he added, suddenly turning on 
them. “You ask me to give my consent 
to your marrying into the Jacobson 
er Here is my answer. No! No! 

o!” 

He started for the door of his room. 
Cecil hurried to him. 

“Will you give us at least one good 
reason ?” 

“It is enough that I forbid you!” he 
stormed. 

Ulrica joined Cecil. 

“Father, all my life I Have obeyed 
you,” she said. “When you’ve been 
harsh, cruel, I’ve borne it without a 
word of complaint. But the happiness 
of all the remainder of my life is bound 
up in Adrian. Do you want me to sac- 
rifice that, as well as my youth? Do 
you? If you do, I will, but—btt—” 

She covered her face with her hands 
and broke into weeping. Her father had 
been trembling with rage at the first 
part of her speech, but it gradually left 
him, and he seemed to shrink within 
himself. 

His voice, from the harsh tone of 
temper, was modulated to the broken, 
pathetic weakness of age as he moved 
toward her and put his hands on her 
shoulders. 

“Ulrica, I see now,” he said. “I see 
I’ve never been quite fair to you. Never 
quite fair! My dear, I’m sorry; very 
sorry. But don’t—don’t do this thing. 

“And you, Cecil, I no longer com- 
mand, my boy. I plead—yes, plead to 
my own children. Don’t—don’t do it. At 
least—not—while I’m alive. Wait, I 
wont be long. Not long. To-day—now 
—I feel very old. Time’s hand is heavy 
on me. Ulrica, wont you at least pity 
me?” 

Ulrica, all compassion, put her arms 
around him and cried on his shoulder. 

“Cant you see just a little with my 
old eyes?” he said. “Stripped of every- 
thing by one man not of our race! If 
you and Cecil did this every one would 
scoff at me—me!—and I couldn’t bear 
that. 

“If you must, wait until I’m no long- 
er here to feel the full force of the 
shame. That’s all. That’s all. That’s all.” 
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There were tears in his eyes and he 
brushed them away. He turned- from 
his two children and his wife and tot- 
tered into his own room, closing the 
door after him. 

There was a moment of silence, and 
then Ulrica said quietly: 

“He’s right. I couldn’t do it now.” 

“But,” Cecil began. 

“We must face our duty,’ Ulrica 
said, firmly. “You must, too, Yes, you 
must! We would never have a moment’s 
happiness. At least, I never would. I'd 
always see my father’s face and‘ hear 
his voice as he stood there, pleading to 
us.” t 
“You will give up everything?” 

“My place is beside my father,” UlI- 
rica said, simply. “I’ll stay beside him.” 

“You're right, Ulrica; you’re always 
right,” Cecil said, sadly. “But Esther— 
Adrian?” 

“We must tell them frankly,” Ulrica 
said, “and tell them now. Don’t ery, 
mother ; never cry again,” she said, pat- 
ting Lady Margaret on her soft, gray 
hair. “You'll never hear a word of re- 
proach or bitterness from me again. 
Come, mother dear. Rest here until we 
come back.” 

“You’re going out?” Lady Margaret 
asked, anxiously. 

“We're going next door,” Ulrica 
said. 

“You’ve made up your mind?” Cecil 
asked, still hesitating. 

“Absolutely. And so have you, Cecil. 
Our first duty is to our family. Come, 
let us face it out. You must tell Esther, 
just as I'll tell Adrian, never to think 
of me or speak to me again.” 

“Poor Ulrica!” Cecil said with a sud- 
den rush of sympathy for his sister, 
taking her in his arms. 

“Don’t—don’t pity me. Help me to be 
brave,” she said, her voice choked with 
tears. “Come!” 

They went out, leaving Lady Mar- 
garet seated on the couch. She was si- 
lent, anxious, afraid. Vining entered 
noiselessly and began to adjust the 
things in the room. 

They had no more than been admit- 
ted to Sir Isaac’s house when Lady 
Margaret joined them. 

“T had to come,” she said. 
They found Sir Isaac in the dining 
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room. It was Cecil who spoke for all. 

Sir Isaac was thoughtful for a few 
minutes as he stood regarding the lit- 
tle group. 

“T fear that I, too, have been some- 
what to blame,” he said. “When Sir 
John was here the other day I spoke 
hastily and in temper. For that I should 
apologize. I wish my. children to be 
happy, I will go to Sir John now and 
ask for his consent.” 

Esther flew into her father’s arms 
and hugged and kissed him. Adrian 
seized him by the hand and Ulrica and 
Cecil were almost as demonstrative in 
their expressions of gratitude. Lady 
Margaret, recalling the mood in which 
she had last seen Sir John, viewed this 
new and sudden move with alarm, but 
she could not interpose any objection. 

“I hope you will remain until I re- 
turn, Lady Margaret,” Sir Isaac said. 
“May I ask you and your sister also to 
stay, Cecil?” 

“No need to ask us, Sir Isaac,” Cecil 
assured him, 

“Very well, then I'll go. This is an 
errand of propitiation, Wish me suc- 
cess?” 

“T do, with all my heart, Sir Isaac,” 
Lady Margaret said, earnestly, “I hope 
most sincerely that you will find my 
husband in a receptive mood and that 
this unreasonable enmity may cease.” 

“Thank you, Lady Margaret. I think 
the time has come to end it.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
SIR-JOHN’S APOLOGY 


Sir John did not remain long in his 
own room, after his pathetic appeal to 
Cecil and Ulrica. The old house was 
very silent after the others left it, and 
he was oppressed with a sense of lone- 
liness. He listened in vain for the famil- 
iar sounds. The only other person in the 
house was the silent Vining, who was 
inhumanly noiseless. The old baronet 
opened the door between his room and 
the drawing room and looked in. 

“Anyone there?” he called. 

He entered and stood for a moment 
in a listening attitude. Then he called 
his wife’s name’ repeatedly and loudly, 
opening the hall door and shouting into 




















the corridor. Vining hurried in with a 
lamp which he placed on the sideboard. 
“Vining, where’s Lady Cotswold?” 
Sir John asked in a voice that quavered. 
Frightened, the butler hesitated a 
moment before he replied: 

“Gone next door, Sir John.” 

“What! Where’s Miss Ulrica?” 

“Gone next door, Sir John,” Vining 
replied again, his terror increasing. 

“And Mr. Cecil ?” 

This time Vining replied in an al- 
most inaudible voice: 

“Gone next door, Sir John.” 

Sir John turned away and after a 
moment Vining left him. He walked up 
and down, muttering to himself. 

“So I pleaded in vain,” he said al- 
most tragically. “My last appeal—my 
last!” 

He was still walking and muttering 
when Vining announced his next door 
neighbor. Somewhat startled, he hesi- 
tated before asking the butler to show 
him in. Sir Isaac entered and the two 
men bowed formally. 

“Do I intrude?” Sir Isaac asked. 

“Pray be seated,” Sir John said, indi- 
cating a chair. 

Sir Isaac, however, remained stand- 
ing, moving closer to the old baronet. 

“Two days ago you pocketed your 
pride to call on me,” he said. “I have 
pocketed mine in coming here—now.” 

“I am entirely at your service,” Sir 
John said, after a moment’s pause. 

“Firstly, I wish to apologize.” 

“Apologize! You!” 

“For my discourtesy two days ago,” 
Sir Isaac continued. 

Hastily, deprecatingly, Sir John ex- 
claimed : 

“The discourtesy was mine. I said 
certain things—I was hasty—I—some- 
thing I’ve never done before. I desire to 
apologize to you. I do apologize.” 

It came hard, but he got it out and 
then turning slightly aside, muttering 
to himself. 

“There—I’ve said it. It’s bitter—bit- 
ter.” 

“You don’t understand,” Sir Isaac be- 
gan, but Sir John hurried on, almost 
angrily: 

“T insist on apologizing. I admit it— 
I was—a little unreasonable. Since then 
I’ve learned something that has affected 
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me deeply. My son has told me of his 
indebtedness—of your generosity. It is 
to you he owes his success. To you he 
owes one thousand pounds.” 

“Please, Sir John,” Sir Isaac pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, I’m not going to give it to you. 
No. I’ve not got it. I can’t get it. Only 
to-day I learned that my name isn’t 
worth it. All I can tender is my grati- 
tude,” he added. 

“Please dont,” Sir Isaac begged. “I 
never meant you should know. I asked 
your son not to let you know. May I 
tell you my second reason for calling?” 

“If you please.” 

“Your children are with mine,” Sir 
Isaac said, earnestly. “They are miser- 
ably unhappy. Mine are dear to me, Sir 
John. They love yours. I am prepared 
to withdraw what I said two days ago— 
to sink my own feelings. Shall we let 
them suffer for our unreasoning preju- 
dices ?” 

_ “My children know my wishes,” Sir 
John said, stubbornly. 

“And they are prepared to respect 
them,” Sir Isaac assured him. 

“Good,” he grunted. 

“You won’t give your consent?” 

“No. Let them wait until I am gone.” 

Sir Isaac regarded the old baronet al- 
most pityingly for a moment. 

“Do you hate me as much as that?” 
he asked. 

The old man faced him, looked stead- 
ily into his eyes and replied: 

a) | do.” 

“Very well,” Sir Isaac said, “I under- 
stand your feelings. I appreciate and 
share them, but I would willingly have 
sacrificed mine to insure the happiness 
of my children. Sir John, good-night.” 

Sir John stood, looking straight be- 
fore him, as his visitor withdrew. The 
old man was thinking deeply and did 
not hear the door open and close. 

“Sir Isaac!” he said, and looked 
around to find himself alone. “Gone!” 
he exclaimed. “Well, let him go.” 

He sat down beside the table and 
drummed idly on it with his fingers as 
he resumed the soliloquy, pausing for 
thought between each sentence. 

“He gave Cecil a thousand pounds 
when he most needed it. Damned decen 
of him.” 
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His better feelings seemed to be 
gradually awakening as he began a 
summing up in favor of Sir Isaac. 

“He let me owe him six months’ rent 
and not one word. He might have 
thrown it into my face three days ago, 
and yet he didn’t. Why? Why? If only 
he weren’t a Jew.” 

His moving hand on the table touched 
a book and for the second time he 
picked up “The Children of the Ghet- 
to,” and read the title aloud to himself. 

“Damme, I’ll read it,” he said, and 
adjusting his glasses and opening the 
volume. He read a few pages with in- 
terest and then allowed it to fall in his 
lap. 

“Have I been wronging the Jews all 
my life?” he said, wonderingly. “Have 
I been wronging him?” 

He tried to dismiss the thought, but 
it would recur and he talked it all out 
to himself. 

“But for him what might have hap- 
pened to my boy? Starved!.A failure! 
And me? Turned into the streets?” 

He looked longingly around the room 
as if hungering for companionship. The 
loneliness was oppressive and he got up 
and walked around. 

“I wish they’d come back,” he mur- 
mured. 

He stopped again in front of the por- 
trait of Disraeli. 

“Lord Beaconsfield, the greatest Jew 
of all,” he said, almost proudly. “Made 
our laws—upheld the power and dignity 
of our country. Have I been—” 

He went to the couch and sank down 
on it, lost in silent thought for a while. 

“My boy! Ulrica! They love his chil- 

‘dren and I stand in their way,” he said, 
feebly. “And what do I matter after all? 
A year or two at most, and then—my 
time has almost come.” 

He looked a picture of lonely misery 
as he sat there, looking straight ahead. 

“My money’s gone!” he muttered. 
“My estate’s gone! My pride—every- 
thing. Only my boy and girl.” 

Vining entered quietly to light the 
lamp and arrange the newspapers on 
the table. 

Sir John arose and looked toward 
him irresolutely. Then he went over and 
stared out of the window. Finally, in a 

sudden rush he gathered up his hat and 
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cane and went to the door. There he 
turned and said:. 

“Vining, if any one calls, I’m next 
door.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
SIR JOHN MAKES AMENDS 


It was with a heavy heart that Sir 
Isaac returned to the anxious group he 
had left in his drawing-room. In his 
sympathy for his children he had little 
room for resentment at the pig-headed 
obstinacy of Sir John. He felt that he 
had gone to greater lengths in his ef- 
forts to make peace than was required 
of him, but his pity for the old man was 
so genuine that he could not completely 
banish a certain admiration which his 
very obstinacy called forth. 

His face bore his ill-tidings as he en- 
tered and neither Lady Margaret nor 
the children had to ask questions. 

“My husband has refused,” Lady 
Margaret said quietly. “I feared it 
would be so.” 

“T am sorry. I did all I could,” Sir 
Isaac answered, while the four unhappy 
sweethearts looked miserably at one an- 
other. 

“Now what are you going to do?” 
Esther demanded. 

“T am afraid, my daughter, that you 
will have to renounce this hope of hap- 
piness,” Sir Isaac said, gently, placing 
his hand affectionately on her head. 

“Don’t say that, Sir Isaac,” Lady 
Margaret implored, after a glance into 
the distressed faces of Ulrica and Cecil. 
“Tt does not look very hopeful now, 
perhaps, but I am sure Sir John will see 
things in a different light. Things have 
gone rather badly with him and just 
now he feels very bitter.” 

“TI wish I could think it might be dif- 
ferent, Lady Margaret,” Sir Isaac re- 
plied. “But the interview I have just 
concluded with Sir John was not of a 
character to encourage hope. I am 
afraid that there can be no friendship 
between our houses,” 

“Oh, father, don’t say that,” Esther 
implored. 

Sir Isaac put his arm caressingly 
around his daughter. Adrian sat with 
his face hidden in his hands. 

Ulrica and Cecil with their mother 


































were preparing to leave when the but- 
ler entered. 

“Sir John Cotswold,” he announced. 

The name had an electric effect on 
the assemblage. It was almost terrify- 
ing to Adrian and Esther; it filled Ce- 
cil and Ulrica with uncomfortable fore- 
bodings, and Lady Margaret also was 
not without fear. 

“Show Sir John in,” Sir Isaac said. 

The old baronet entered, pausing for 
an instant in the doorway to bow gal- 
lantly to his wife and daughter and 
Esther. Sir Isaac’s greeting was rather 
formal. 

“Will you be seated, Sir, John?” he 
asked. 

“Thank you; not yet,” Sir John re- 
plied. “I have something to say first. 
It’s bitter—bitter, to find one has been 
in the wrong for a long time and to 
have to acknowledge it. But I have 
come here to bring my apology to you 
in person, Sir Isaac.” 

“Pray say no more, Sir John,” Sir 
Isaac hastened to say. “May we not 
consider the whole thing ended?” 

“Not yet,” the old man said with 
positiveness. “In the first place, I wish 


to apologize to you for my unmannerly . 


conduct in this room a few days ago, 
and for my hostility just now. It was— 
it was unreasonable. I admit it. It was 
unreasonable.” 

“T understand how you felt, Sir John, 
and I can readily forgive.” 

“But that is not all, sir,” Sir John 
continued, almost angrily. “For years, 
sir, I have maligned your race—a race 
that has given England one of her 
greatest statesmen, some of her ablest 
writers, and certainly her foremost bus- 
iness men. There are bad qualities in all 
people. The shrewdness of the Jews I 
learned to my cost; their splendid qual- 
ities I have overlooked. I wish to make 
acknowledgement of that, also.” 

Having delivered himself of this, Sir 
John bowed again and stood looking at 
his host. Sir Isaac advanced with ex- 
tended hands. 
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‘ “Wont you shake hands, Sir John, 

and let us consider the foolish enmity 

between us ended?” he asked again. 

“Just now we have a matter of more 

importance to consider than anything 

ay concerns merely ourselves could 
e. 

Sir John, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, grasped his hand and shook it 
heartily. 

“There! There! It’s done and I’m 
glad of it! I’ve been bitter, unreason- 
able, but it’s all past. Now!” 

He beamed upon the assemblage. Ul- 
rica ran to him, threw her arms around 
his neck and kissed him, Lady Margaret 
timidly refrained from active demon- 
stration, but her eyes shone, and Esther 
seized one of his hands. Upon this hap- 
py scene entered Lady Jacobson, start- 
ing back in mingled fear and surprise 
when she saw the group. 

“Rebecca, I am glad you have come,” 
Sir Isaac said quickly. “Lady Cotswold, 
my wife. Sir John and the children, you 
have met.” 

Lady Margaret advanced with out- 
stretched hands and a smile of friend- 
liness. With a gush of feeling, Lady 
Rebecca shook hands with her. 

“I am sorry for the thoughtless _ 
things that I have done to make our ~ 
families hostile,” she said. 

It was a different Lady Rebecca who 
said this, and much more to the same 
purpose, before Sir Isaac got back to 
the question for which four of the 
group were anxiously waiting. 

“And now, Sir John,” he said. “What 
about these young people who want to 
get married, whether we like it or not?” 

Sir John fixed his monocle and 
looked quizzically at the four. He smiled 
gleefully as he said: 

“Certainly! Let them all marry, by all 
means. Adrian’s a fine boy. Esther I’ve 
always liked. They’ll make good mates 
for Cecil and Ulrica. I’ve never been a 
believer in intermarriage between the 
races and religions—but—I wont be un- 
reasonable. Get married, all of you.” 












































~ Why Women Cry 


By DELLA FOX 


IHERE have been many long and learned explanations written 
by philosophers, or scientists or some body of that sort, to 
tell why women cry. The psychologists even go into the “har- 

rowing details” and explain—at least they profess to explain— 
just what each little sob and each little tear meatis and what 
causes it. 

Now, I do not profess te. be a philosopher, or a scientist, or a 
psychologist, and this is my first offense at trying to write an ex- 
planation of this old, old fact. Of course, it is a fact that women 
do cry. Nobody will disptute that. So far I am on safe ground. We 
cafi never be entirely at sea so long as we have one fact to tie to. 
Being my first offense, and not being especially well informed as 
to the various theories, scientific and otherwise, to account for the 
tears of my own sex, I trust I shall be forgiven if I mention some 
things that are obvious. 
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The first obvious thing is that women cry because they want 
to. Ask any worhan you mieet why she cries and she will tell you 
it is because she wants to cry. 

Most women have a perfectly beautiful time when they seem 
to be feelitig most miserable, with handkerchiefs soaked by salt 
tears and eyes red with weeping and rubbing. You seldott see a 
woman running away from a chance to cry. If they cannot cry 
over their own troubles they will hunt up the troubles of other 
folks over which to weep. 

I suppose weeping had its origin in a sort of necessity. My own 
little theory may not have the support of a natne as well known in 


the philosophical-analytical world as some others, but it is my . 


theory and I am fond of it. 

Here it is: 

Once in the dark, dim days of the past—that sounds as if I am 
trying to start a song—when Man was more of a brute than he is 
now (he still has room for improvement) and physical strength 
and prowess, instead of the accumulation of dollars, was the test 
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of gteatness, Woman learned the value of a few tears judiciously 
shed. She learned that with them she could twist her big, brute 
Man around her fingers and make him do about anything she 
wanted him to do—when there wasn’t another man around. 

She matched her tears against his club, and the fact that the 
club has disappeared from polite society, while the tear still holds 
sway, is proof of the superior power of the tear. 
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Isn’t it pitiful to see a big mart become weak as a kitten before 
a pretty woman in tears. Of course, he cannot resort to physical 
means to combat them, and that is why I have wondered that he 
never learned how to weep and fight woman with her own weap- 
ons. 

Woman, having learned the value of weepitig, would have been 
foolish to have given up the practice. The sturdy-oak-and-cling- 
ing-vine idea still has a great many followers. You see, it flatters 
Man’s setise of superiority and it relieves Woman of some hard 
labor. So long as Man is willing to do the hard manual labor for 
the sake of being considered stronger, lovely Woman will con- 
tintie to feed his varity. 

When a woman cries before a man it flatters him. He may not 
be conscious of it, but he is thinking what a good thing it is that 
he is present to console her and aid her with his superior strength. 
That is, when she cries about something else. When she cries 
over him, because of something he has done, or will not do, or in- 
tends to do, then Man is apt to get weak in the knees—which is 


why the tears have cotne. 
ee 


Up to this point I agree with most of those learned people who 
have written large—and sometimes drowsy—books on the subject 
of the wiles of women. But I refuse to admit the truth of the con- 
clusions drawn by these mere men from their observations. 

Woman does not weep over and about man because she is a 
vain flirt, anid because that is the most formidable weapon she has 
with which to fight for the right to possess Man. I am sure that 
is not the reason she learned to weep so effectively and to adorn 
herself so alluringly, although man, in his conceit, thinks it the 
reason. The wife of the blind man is as much interested in mak- 
ing herself look beautiful as she would be if her husband could 
see. 

The reason is because Woman has had so many important 
things to do for the good of Man and of the world, that she could 




































































not neglect for the easier and more commonplace tasks of killing 
animals for clothing or of exacting a toll of food from the earth. 
Women have been successful hunters, successful farmers (do- 
ing the real work) ; successful builders, successful artists, suc- 
cessful everything that man has done, even to fighting. This is 
»roof that she could have done these things all the time and just 
as well and just as quickly as man, if she hadn’t been occupied 
with more important tasks. 
ae Se SF 

Being so occupied and recognizing the importance of her tasks, 
Woman has kindly consented to let Man do what she did not 
care especially about doing, “jollying” him all the time by letting 
him think he was the head instead of the foot of the house. 

It makes no difference if you are a slave, so long as you do not 
know it. The thing that hurts is to be a slave and know you can- 
not help it. Woman has been wise enough to keep Man from 
knowing his bondage. 

Women are not always unhappy when they are crying. Indeed, 
it very frequently happens that they are having a “lovely time” 
on those occasions. 

Women cry in sorrow, in anger, in sympathy for another, in 
love, in fear, and—sometimes—in pain; frequently they weep in 
sheer joy. 

Men cry for the same causes—but most men do their crying 
under the surface, and hide the sniffles by blowing their noses. It 
never fools anyone, but they think it does. 

et Fe 

Women like to see a play that will make them cry. It is an es- 
tablished axiom in the dramatic world that if you can make the 
women cry or the men laugh you have a winning play: if you can 
do both you have a tremendous success. 
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Here are three illustrations from life—my own life. I saw my 
first play when I was a tot—something less than six years old. 
That was in St. Louis, and the play was “Pinafore.” Towards the 
end, as it became tragic and the man was carried off to the prison 
cell, I wept and sobbed as if my little heart would break. But I 
had a lovely time. 

I made my stage débiit when I was six years old, as Willie, the 
little boy, in East Lynne. I was a member of Marie Prescott’s 
company. I remember very: little about her except that she was 
very popular and considered a great actress. 

When Willie died and his mother grabbed him in her arms and 
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tried to awaken him back to life and called to him and pleaded 
with him, sobbing all the time, why, I couldn’t stand it. Although 
I was supposed to be dead, I was a lively and noisy corpse; my 
sobs joined with the sobs of my stage-mother; I got so worked 
up over the affair that I shook the bed with my weeping. 

Now a weeping child on the stage is effective—in some places 
—but it did not help our performance to have a dead boy so vis- 
ibly and audibly affected by his own death. They tried to get me 
to take my decease more philosophically and quietly, but it was 
no use. I was so taken with the reality of the grief of the woman 
for her dead child that I couldn’t remember I was too dead to 
cry. Finally Miss Prescott decided to turn my face away from the 
audience, rolling me over and letting only my back show. This 
enabled me to cry to my heart’s content, and it did not spoil the 
performance. 

st 


The third personal illustration is from a recent period in my 
life, and I give it to show that though I may have started when 
quite young to weep over the woes of imaginary persons on the 
stage, and doubtless have continued that practice for—well, for 
some years—my supply of tears still holds out. 

Last year I saw Mrs. Leslie Carter-Payne for the first time in 
several years. I always had been an admirer of Mrs. Carter’s 
work and had watched her rise with a great deal of interest. I 
knew something of the story of her new play, “Kassa,” and I 
knew how her plays and her acting always had affected me. So, 
when we reached the theatre a little late and Mr. Payne wanted 
to put us in a box I drew back. 

“No, indeed,” I said, “not unless you want me to make a scene 
and perhaps annoy the audience. We'll just sit way back here in 
the shadow, where no one can see us.” 

Mrs. Carter has seemed better each time I have seen her, and 
I thought that night that her work was greater than ever—she 
had grown, if possible, even more artistic since I had seen her in 
“Zaza,” or even in “Dubarry.” I was very glad I refused to go to 
a box or a conspicuous seat that night. Before the play was half 
over I was weeping and sobbing, dabbing at my eyes until my 
handkerchief refused to absorb any more tears. My companion 
finally turned, gave me a nudge—it wasn’t a gentle one either— 
and spoke sharply: 

“For goodness’ sakes do stop, Della. You are making a com- 
plete fool of yourself. It’s lucky there are no people any nearer 
to us, or they might ask us to leave the house.” 
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“I know it,” I answered her between sobs, “but—but I’m hav- 
ing—such a good time.” 

And I was having a good time. I enjoyed it, just as the hun- 
dreds of thousands of women—and men, too—enjoyed it when 
they went to see David Warfield in “The Music Master” and 
sobbed over his sorrows. 

x se 

Tears and swearing are sister and brother. They are the visible 
and audible signs of an excess of inward emotions. The man who 
“cusses” ts just as emotional as the woman who weeps. He simply 
lets off steam in a different way. It is practically the same old 
steam, however, and its escape seems as necessary in one case as 
in the other. 

I have known women who never wept, who never seemed to 
lose absolute control over themselves. I have known men who 
never swore, who seemed always to have themselves in complete 
subjection. I suppose this is the condition to which the human 
race is going and it may be that it is the natural result of devel- 
opment. To me, however, it seems uncanny when a woman doesn’t 
let herself loose and shed a few tears cccasionally, and I never 
have been able to feel perfectly at home with a man who never 
gets ruffled enough to say even one little “damn.” It doesn’t seem 
natural. 

I suppose the scientists who have given the subject a great deal 
of study and have learned so much they cannot tell us ordinary 
people what they do know, and we would not understand if they 
did, would say that I am still a mere emotional creature and have 
not yet developed into a reasoning being. 

Perhaps these same scientists can explain why I feel less like 
weeping and more like—well like saying “D—arn” when I am 
dressed in my boy-togs than when I have on the regulation wom- 
an’s costume. They cannot say that it is the force of association, 
because the boy-clothes I wear are made for me and have never 
graced the form of a “darn-using” male being. 
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I never cared to spend very much time trying to decide the 
reason, but I often have wondered in a vague sort of way why I 
do feel so differently when I am dressed as a boy. It isn’t because 
I really feel like a boy, because I never can forget those two little 
pig-tails, braided tightly and wrapped around my head to be cov- 
ered with the boy’s wig; and I never forget the uncomfortable 
“harness” I must wear to make myself look like a boy at all. I al- 
ways know I am just a woman in a man’s suit—but I still feel 
more like cussing than like weeping. 
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I suppose it is an instinctive protest against this feeling, a sort 
of desire to keep it from growing, that has made me refuse to do 
boy-impersonations alone. Sometimes I have thought that I should 
like very much to get away from the boy’s act entirely, but it 
hasn’t seemed possible. Ever since “Wang”—one of the gratest 
of comic operas, by the way—the public has seemed to want me 
to dress as a boy and sing boy-songs. It is rather hard sometimes 
to pick out just what the public do want, but I try to keep my ear 
to the ground as close as any politician ever does, and what the 
public wants I shall continue to try to give them. 
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I always have insisted, however, upon appearing as a woman 
at least once and for at least a few minutes at every performance. 
When on the vaudeville stage I find this adds a great deal to my 
discomfort. It requires two hours for me to make-up for my ap- 
pearance, and it makes me hustle afterwards, for the changes 
from one costume to another must be made very quickly. 

The only solution is to have my gowns made over my boy suit, 
so the audience will not be made to wait a moment longer than 
necessary. And it is rather difficult to have a dress look like much 
under such conditions. When I am ready to go on the stage as a 
woman I don’t dare take a full grown step, I just mince along. 
It wouldn’t look right to see a man’s shoe sticking out from the 
lacey folds of a lady’s skirt. 

And I must have two wigs. They are the bane of my life. Often 
I yearn for the chance to let my own hair grow long so I can have 
enough to “do up,” but it must be kept short in order that the 
boy’s wig may look natural. Here is the regular process: Braid 
and twist and tie up my own hair until it is out of the way; clap 
a woman’s wig on for the first part of my performance; jerk off 
the woman’s wig while my maid is taking off the dress, and slap 
on the boy’s wig as quickly as possible. Usually we get it all fixed 
just right, but sometimes we do not. 

Still, when I get off my boy-suit and something goes wrong, I 
am a woman then and quite likely to shed a few tears. 

It may be, after all, that women weep because of the dresses 
they wear—or cannot have to wear. Some of the dresses are 
enough to make us weep. 





















































































A Personal View of Charles Klein 


By GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 








This is the third of Mr. Payne’s charmingly intimate articles concern- 
ing our foremost dramatists. Charles Klein, the subject of the present 
paper, has within a comparatively few years, become a leading figure 
in the ranks of American playwrights and his work is only just begun. 








T was shortly after the first perform- 
ance of “The Lion and the Mouse” 
that I met Mr. Charles Klein for the 

first time. We had not agreed about the 
merits of that particular play, despite 
its very remarkable success. I doubt 
whether we agree even now. On the 
other hand, I am inclined to think that 
if that piece of dramatic writing should 
come under my vision for review again, 
I should not treat it with the flippancy 
that I did after its premiére. 

There was naturally a little diffidence 
on both sides at the meeting mentioned, 
but, for my part, I confess that I was 
immediately won over by the frank 
statement of this author that “desirable 
as was the approval of the critic, it is 
the public that counts.” And this was 
the opening wedge for a discussion that 
had little to do with personalities and 
personal viewpoints, a discussion that 
became just as heated as if it had been 
over baseball or politics, a discussion 
that began with the Critic’s Relation to 
the Public, traveled through the mazes 
of Christian Science, the norm of beau- 
ty of Hegel and the idealism of Fichte, 
and wound up by my carrying off two 
ponderous volumnes of the latter au- 
thor, which Mr. Klein hopefully insist- 
ed would bowl over some of my pessi- 
mism, and which—mea culpa, mea 
gravissima culpa—I have not returned 

et. 
4 There have been a number of meet- 
ings since then, all equally delightful 
and all equally as interesting, though 
not all equally serious. Perhaps Mr. 
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Klein has despaired of making a Chris- 
tian Science convert, so that the more 
frivolous and playful side of his nature 
comes to the front; but at heart the 
man is always intensely serious, in- 
tensely sincere, and very human. And 
as this is a personal rather than a crit- 
ical estimate, it is apropos to say right 
here, that while all three go to make up 
a strong and appealing character, it is 
the combination of all three, when 
showing in a work of art, that will 
bring down on the artist, much to his 
just surprise, the disapproval of the 
critic. - 

And what is even more appealing in 
Klein is that his long, hard apprentice- 
ship has not made him cynical or sati- 
ated with the strife. 


When Grease Paint Was a Luxury 


IN the course of some years of Bos- 
wellizing, I know of no more frank or 
more pathetic story than Mr. Klein’s 
description of his first meeting with 
Augustus Thomas: 

“IT was calling the half-hour in a 
theatre in Chicago,” he said, “and play- 
ing a low German comedy part. I was 
so poor that I couldn’t afford to buy 
even grease-paint and had to make up 
by daubing carmine on my cheeks. The 
first time that I really got near enough 
to a stick of grease-paint to feel the 
depths of my impoverished condition 
was when I slipped one night into 
Thomas’ dressing-room to announce 
the half-hour. There was an elaborate 














make-up box and a seemingly extrava- 
gant supply of grease-paints and other 
necessaries spread out. on the table be- 
fore which Thomas, whom I had never 
met before, was making up. 

“My heart came up in my mouth— 
they all looked so beautiful and so 
tempting, and for a full moment I 
gazed enviously at the display. Then 
with faltering voice and eyes grown 
large with greed, I said: 

“ ‘Please, can I borrow a stick of 
your red?” 

“You know Thomas, and all that 
poise that he has with him at all times? 
Well, he had it with him then. He 
turned from the table, and in a voice 
that seemed as penetrating as a fog- 
horn and as commanding as that of a 
general, replied, after looking me over 
carefully : 

“*You can—if you'll bring it back.’ ” 

And the man who told this story sat 
across the table, presumably worth 
more than a half-million, made in the 
progress of a career in which he once 
looked upon a stick of grease-paint as a 
mark of wealth, prosperity, and honor. 

We were both silent for a moment, 
probably. both straining the incident 
through the same philosophical sieve. 

“I’ve spent years just paying for my 
education in this business,” Klein went 
on, reflectively, “and that is literally as 
well as metaphorically true. I suppose 
that almost every playwright of any 
prominence in America has had a tough 
struggle at the beginning, but I think 
that my experience was unique. In the 
course of my acting experience I had 
met and grown to know very well 
Charles Dickson, the actor. As my as- 
pirations about playwriting developed, 
he came to know about them and to 
sympathize with them, and it was he 
who made the suggestion that brought 
about my peculiar experience. 


A Tailor Makes a Dramatist 


“HE had a brother who was a tailor 
—his name being Doblin—and to him 
Dickson went and stated his belief in 
my future. He made the suggestion that 
it would be a good thing, as well as a 
good investment, for Doblin to ‘stake’ 
me to enough to lize on while I was 
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making a break into the playwriting 
business. I forget now how much I 
was to, get—something like ten or fif- 
teen dollars a week—in return for 
which Doblin was to get a share in the 
profits of such plays as I should write 
up to a certain time. I look back on 
that agreement now with mixed feel- 
ings, in which, however, there is al- 
ways one really great consolation: the 
necessity for such an agreement exist- 
ing and the compact having been made, 
we both lived up to it with strict con- 
scientiousness.” 

Here the pathetic quality of the anec- 
dote was again lightened by the au- 
thor’s good humor, he capping the re- 
cital by the statement that, if it takes 
nine tailors to make a man ordinarily, 
here was one instance where one suc- , 
ceeded in making a dramatist. There 
was something quaint both in this story 
and the way it was told, a something in 
touch with the literary ways of the 
London of the last half of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and no matter how 
good a business-man he proved himself 
to be, Doblin, whether good or bad tail- 
or, has certainly succeeded in getting 
himself into a foremost position in the 
history of the drama in America. 


A Sensitive Nature 


BUT there were other ways, too, in 
which Klein paid for his apprentice- 
ship. In his face, even to-day, with all 
his success, there is a great sensitive- 
ness, a susceptibility to wounding that 
it would be difficult to miss. He was 
right when he said one day that his as- 
sociation with musicians had had a 
great influence on him, for they sensi- 
tize all who come under their hypnotic 
sway—the reason that they hang to- 
gether and are the great “shop talkers” 
of all the professions. Their influence 
was even prenatal, he says, for his 
father’s house was a great resort of 
prominent musicians and composers. 
Two of his brothers are composers 
while the third is a musical critic—ev- 
ery family must have its black sheep. 

The sensitive spirit shows, too, in the 
face—the large and remarkably attrac- 
tive eyes and decidedly mobile mouth. 
What he must have suffered in those 
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days when he was being buffeted about 


in a business where hazing an appren- 
tice has the backing of hundreds of 
years of tradition, can easily be imag- 
ined. 

“There is, however, a law of com- 
pensation in all things, as Emerson 
says,” Mr. Klein went on. “In making 
protest for my rights one time I was 
struck across the face. An assault had 
been committed and I, of course, be- 
lieved that I had my redress. I started 
in to have the man arrested. 

“*You’re acting rather foolishly,’ 
said a friend of mine; ‘nothing will 
ever come of your endeavor to punish 
that man—he has a pull.’ 

“<“A pull,’ I repeated. “What has that 
to do with the fact that he is punish- 
able before the law!’ 

“IT was laughed at for my combina- 
tion of innocence and ignorance of 
things that pertained in New York 
City, I soon found out, however, that 
what I had been told was perfectly 
true; but the thing was so unjust, it 
was so false to all ideas of decent gov- 
ernment, that I worried over it for a 
long time, and out of that indignation 
came the play ‘The District Attorney.’ 
I had not been able to get the redress 
that I had wished, but I think that I 
did a great deal better in that I was 
able to bring to the attention of a num- 
ber of thinking citizens the awful con- 
dition that existed.” 


His Best Play 


IT is said that Klein has made more 
money out of his plays than any other 
dramatist living. This is undoubtedly 
true, and while there are some un- 
friendly critics who say there is a good 
deal of luck in the frequency with 
which he strikes ten, there is no one 
who is able to say that he has not al- 
ways written with the idea of doing 
something that is worth while and has 
not in his own personal life tried to ex- 
emplify his pet beliefs. It was at a re- 
cent meeting, shortly after it was very 
well established that in “The Third De- 
gree” he had again hit the successful 
note, that I asked him if he wasn’t go- 
ing to rest a while. 

“No, I don’t feel that way about 
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writing plays. I always feel that I want 
to write a better play than the last one. 
Very frequently the question is asked 
me as it is asked other dramatists: 
“Which is your favorite play?’ and I 
do not know of any time that I have 
not truly felt and answered: ‘The next 
one.’ The man who is writing for the 
public and whe may have some influ- 
ence with them is under tremendous 
responsibilities, and it is the realization 
of this fact that makes me feel that I 
never can do too well.” 


Companionship of Great Men 


KLEIN’S early environment was 
dominatingly musical, and it is prob- 
ably this that has made him so strongly 
idealistic in his views. His father was a 
musician, and was born in Russia. At 
an early age he went to London, where 
Charles Klein was born. 

“He was,” said the author, speaking 
of those early days, “an intimate friend 
of all the big musicians of that time, 
and I have a dim recollection of myself, 
as a youngster just learning to walk, 
peeping through a partly opened door 
one night when there was an assem- 
blage of distinguished men come for 
some social festivities, I knew that they 
were big men and worthy of all respect, 
an inherited reverence that I retain 
even to this day for people who have 
done things. I did not appreciate, of 
course, how much those names would 
mean to the outside world, though now 
I do. There were Saint-Saens, the com- 
poser; Richter the great conductor, 
and Manuel Garcia, since doomed to 
decorate a cigar band. As I grew older 
and came to understand more of what 
was going on about me I was allowed 
to listen to the conversations of the vis- 
itors at the house, and though they 
were not as famous as those that I have 
mentioned, they had great influence on 
me. There seemed to me to be a great 
idealism not only in their work but in 
their lives, and always in their conver- 
sation. My father himself was a student 
and something of a philosopher, I be- 
lieve. His leanings were toward mys- 
ticism, and my friends who are inclined 
the other way in matters philosophical, 
tell me that I am afflicted similarly, 

















“Seriously, it was an atmosphere pro- 
ductive of more than superficial 
thought and of something for me to be 
grateful forever afterward. To it my 
three brothers and myself certainly owe 
much of such success as we have had. 
It certainly positively decided their ca- 
reers. for Manuel Klein bids fair, I 
think, to be a respectable composer and 
conductor.” 

“He is a conductor of great ability 
and one of the best of our composers,” 
I interrupted. One really could not al- 


low even a brother to skim so lightly - 


over a friend’s merits. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Klein, laughingly. 
“Wasn’t it your friend Chamfort who 
said that, whether one is modest about 
one’s own abilities or not, it is impera- 
tive to speak modestly of the talents of 
one’s family? Herman Klein is a well- 
known musician and Max Klein was 
for many years concertmeister of the 
orchestra at Covent Garden, London. 


Cut Out for a Lawyer 


“ON account of my early inclination 
and perhaps because of my polemic dis- 
position, it was thought in the family 
circles, and especially by my father, 
that I should be a lawyer. For a time I 
myself was slightly impressed with the 
idea. I studied a little at it, but never 
with it, and in a few months developed 
a rather deep-seated conviction that my 
line of work in this life would be some- 
thing far away from the law, and in 
close touch with that artistic atmos- 
phere that, as a mere child, I had 
learned to reverence.” 

Curious how little things and even a 
little time given to a subject will have 
its influence. Since this talk I have 
looked over a list of the plays that Klein 
has written and there hangs over a 
goodly portion of them this short flirta- 
tion with the law, as shown in the titles 
“The District Attorney,” “The Honor- 
able John Grigsby,” “The Cipher 
Code,” and the “The Third Degree.” 
And “The Lion and the Mouse” is 
most decidedly the work of a man who 
had something of the honest publicist’s 
indignation over the power, unusual 
and unjust, that corporations throttle 
the people with. The less fortunate 
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“Daughters of Men” was an outgrowth 
of the same tangent on human affairs. 

Even in a “personal view” it is not 
out of place, I presume, to refer to the 
fact that a man was born and this Mr. 
Klein was in London in 1867. He went 
to North London College for a while, 
but came to this country in 1882. He 
had made up his mind that he would 
write plays, a determination that is not 
infrequently made at sixteen, but one 
that has not always been so well car- 
ried out at forty, when his “Lion and 
the Mouse” and “The Music Master” 
were netting him nearly a $150,000 a 
year. 

His own story of the first time that 
he met Augustus Thomas led me to ask 
if there were not other experiences of 
those early days that were worth while 
recording. I happened to know of one 
admiringly told by Thomas himself that 
it would have been interesting to hear 
viva voce. 


Looks Forward, Not Back 


HE had been rehearsing one of his 
plays, it seems, when a very arrogant 
person, then all powerful but now for- 
gotten and very nearly disgraced, came 
into the theatre and made a suggestion 
to Klein that he would not accept. As 
the man owned the theatre in which the 
rehearsal took place and had the mon- 
etary rights in the play, he insisted on 
Klein leaving the theatre and allowing 
the play to be prepared without the au- 
thor’s supervision. The impotent author 
of that day accepted the inevitable with 
good grace and declined to make of the 
matter a serious quarrel, saying that 
time would tell, which it has, most sub- 
stantially. 

But Klein himself would not enter 
into these sores of the past. 

“Tt is hardly worth while,” he com- 
mented. “I presume that every man who 
has made a success of the thing that 
he started out to do against great odds 
could give innumerable instances of 
the injustice of people who afterwards 
were glad to say that they had known 
him when he was not expected ever to 
amount to anything. The world insists 
on your proving it; that every strug- 
gling young man must realize and ac- 
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cept. There are no letters of credit for 
young men who have not had a bank- 
account. But what is hard and always 
will strike the young man trying to do 
things as unfair, is that the people in 
the world who have the power will not 
even be half-way courteous to those 
who are trying to reach for the next 
round of the ladder, no matter how lit- 
tle their mounting, if they succeed in 
mounting, will bring them to the high 
positions that the potentates—as they 
think they are—occupy. 

“T have suffered, I think, more than 
my share of these injustices, more than 
my share of these failings in considera- 
tion for other people’s feelings, but of 
what use is it to go over them now? In 
many instances I have been able to do 
great kindnesses to the men who have 
at one time or another hurt me, and it 
has been some consolation to have them 
say that they didn’t mean it, or that 
they didn’t know what they were doing. 

“The world is not interested in old 
sores, and if even the most sweet-tem- 
pered and most forgiving of us re- 
tained all the bile that has been stirred 
in us, he would be an impossible person 
to live with. No, the best way is to for- 
get the slights and the hardships, except 
as they may help some one else to bear 
similar troubles or as they may, in their 
humorous aspects, add a little sunshine 
to a rainy hour. Personalities do not 
count; it is work. When I am im a ret- 
rospective mood I try to think as little 
as possible of the disagreeable moments 
or the triumphs, and say to myself, 
“You have written thirty-two plays; 
twenty-four have been produced; ten 
or twelve have been successful. Let the 
next one be on the side of successes.’ 
And that throws one fully into the fu- 
ture where men should live, rather 
than in the past.” 


The Real Thing in a Play 


IT was during a walk up Broadway 
after an accidental meeting another day 
that Mr. Klein mapped out his most se- 
rious thought about work, a suggestion 
in the matter of playwriting that, in 
view of his success, even if not for the 
unrelated truth of the statements them- 
selves; is worth while thinking over. 


“The real thing in a play, the life of 
a play,” he said, “is, as I understand it, 
the central idea, the thesis. It is this 
central idea that makes the play. It was 
said of Dumas that he wrote his 
last act first. Anyone who has studied 
his plays can see why he could do this 
so well: his plays were polemics and in 
each one of them he had a truth as he 
saw it to enunciate—his central idea 
was in his last act. Sometimes the cen- 
tral idea is in the first act and the dram- 
atist proposes to interest you by show- 
ing the developments, or the results 
of misuse of power or violation of 
some law. This frequently is the meth- 
od of the Greek dramatists and some- 
times of Ibsen. 

“With all that has been written and 
said of the technique of the drama, it is 
not the method, however, that counts. 
If the idea has psychological value, if it 
awakens the inner consciousness—the 
ego—that is, if a sufficient number of 
people recognize inherent truth in its 
relation to themselves, and respond 
either consciously or unconsciously, the 
idea will live. If, on the other hand, the 
idea is not recognized as a general truth, 
but is looked on as a mere episode, 
mere action and movement automatical- 
ly contrived so as to stir the super- 
ficial emotions, it will not live.” 

Although Mr. Klein has had some 
hard blows dealt him by the critics, and 
although up to “The Auctioneer” he 
had every reason for complaint against 
their severity of judgment, he insists 
on maintaining his serenity. 

“T do not believe in quarreling with 
the critics. I think that most of them 
are honest and, even more, I think that 
most of them are conscientious. It may 
seem unfortunate occasionally that they 
should show human weaknesses, but 
that is to be expected. If a man does 
not like me personally, try as he will to 
be fair, his eye will be keener to the de- 
fects of my work than the man who 
either does not know me at all or who 
is inclined to be friendly. And, on the 
other hand, not infrequently some per- 
sonal friend who wishes to emphasize 
the fact that his judgment is indepen- 
dent of outside and all considerations, 
will be a little more severe than he 
would if such an idea had not taken 
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possession of him. Mind you, when I 

am saying this I am thinking of the ex- 

perience of others as well as myself.” 
Such is the Charles Klein that I have 
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met. Surely, without restraint, one may 
say that there is something fine in all 
this, something wholesome in its ideal- 
ism, its sincerity, and its seriousness. 


The Scenic Artist at Work 


By SHIRLEY BURNS 








Just as audiences are but slightly aware of the immense labor that is 
required to produce a seemingly simple dance, so have they but 
little knowledge of the work required in the painting of a stage- 
scene. The present article reveals the process for the general reader. 








HAT would we do without the 
scenic artist? Did you ever stop 
to realize what an essential part 

of the theatre he is? Imagine the aver- 
age play enacted on a bare stage, with- 
out even the pictorial drop curtain with 
which we are accustomed to regale our- 
selves between the acts! Stripped of its 
scenery, the theatre would be a dreary 
place, and more than one actor would 
be “at liberty.” 
And yet, when we behold a beautiful 
curtain or a charming stage setting, we 
seldom know whose brain conceived it. 
This is because the scenic artist is the 
least advertised of all the attachés of 
the playhouse. If we do stop to think 
of him at all, we imagine, vaguely, that 
he paints in some splendid private stu- 
dio, where, in velvet coat and jaunty 
cap, he poses leisurely before the can- 
vas, working comfortably along in 
moods inspired, in the custom of land- 
scape painters and other artists. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The scenic artist does not paint 
in the xsthetic atmosphere usually as- 
sociated with the idea of a private stu- 
dio, and when you do find him, it is not 
in a velvet jacket, but in a bespattered 
suit of white duck or khaki, such as is 
worn by kalsominers or house-painters. 


His Workshop the Theatre 


A SCENIC artist often has his work- 
shop in the theatre, and to find him, go 
in through the stage-door at the alley 
entrance, and ’way over in one corner 
at the back of the stage you will find a 
long, narrow flight of iron stairs lead- 
ing to a platform that extends across 
the entire rear wall. This is called the 
“paint bridge” and is about thirty feet 
from the floor. In the center of it is a 
table twelve feet long and about three 
feet wide, in some cases covered with a 
slab of heavy plate-glass. Along the 
edge of the table is a row of earthen 
pots, each one about four inches in di- 
ameter, that are filled with different 
colored paints. The artist does not use 
the word “paint,” however; he always 
says “color.” This table, he will tell 
you, is his palette. You are amused at 
the size of it and are still further im- 
pressed with the heroic proportions of 
the rest of his working materials, when 
you turn to look at his huge canvases 
that are suspended from the ceiling on 
each side of the platform. 

The scenic artist must have vast 
spaces for his work, for the great sheets 
must hang at full length. For this rea- 
son, the rear of a theatre-stage, though 
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bleak, dusty, and uninviting, is a com- 
modious place. On both sides of the 
paint bridge you will find various can- 
vases of different sizes. Here will be 
an immense sheet cut to the dimensions 
of a back drop, and on the other side 
of the bridge you will find smaller can- 
vases in varying number, destined for 
wings, borders, or possibly the walls of 
an interior setting. Each canvas is 
mounted on a small frame, and is sus- 
pended by ropes that are worked by 
means of pulleys and windlasses, so 
that each one may be raised or lowered, 
as the artist wishes, the shifting enab- 
ling him to reach any part of the can- 
vas. 

Back of the paint-bridge is the sup- 
ply room, where paints and other mate- 
rials are kept in wholesale quantities. 
Here, too, the little models are made 
that form so important a part of the 
scenic artist’s work. 

The building of an original stage- 
setting is a matter of much thought and 
considerable time. In the first place, the 
artist reads the manuscript of the play 
that is to be presented, or else he re- 
ceives ideas from the author or man- 
ager, or both, as to what is wanted. 
There is a great difference in authors 
—also managers. Some know to the 
last tack in the carpet just the way the 
scene must be built. Others have only 
a vague idea and leave most of the 
work to the artist’s imagination. 


Many Points to Consider 


THERE are many things to be con- 
sidered. The action and business of the 
play require possibly a door here, a 
window there, and an exit somewhere 
else. The artist must have all of these 
things in mind before he begins to plan 
the setting. Usually he and the manager 
and the stage-carpenter get together 
and map it out. Then the artist makes a 
detailed drawing on cardboard of each 
scene, and this is carefully painted in 
water-colors. If the setting happens to 


be an “exterior”—that is, a picture out. 


of doors—showing a garden with trees 
and foliage in the fore ground, and 
with a landscape in the distance, a cer- 
tain proportion of the foliage is cut off 
and used for wings and borders in the 
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foreground; while the landscape is 
painted on the miniature “back drop,” 
just as it will appear on the stage. 

Each piece has a technical name. The 
canvas that forms the background is 
called the “back drop.” The isolated 
partitions that are set one back of the 
other at the side of the stage are the 
“wings.” Then there are the “single- 
leg” and the “double-leg” drops. That 
is, if you see a tree trunk at one side of 
the stage, with its branches spreading 
across the stage, it is known as a 
“single-leg” drop. But if the canvas 
reaches not only across the stage, but 
spreads to the floor on both sides, it is 
known as a “double-leg drop.” The sky, 
ceiling, and overhanging foliage are 
called the “borders.” 

If the scene the artist is to depict is 
an interior, the most minute details of 
the furnishings are shown. Suppose, for 
instance, it is the interior of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” to select a familiar 
play. Then the old fashioned bed with 
the patch-work quilt is shown, and the 
old rag carpet is on the floor. Even the 
little fire-place with its burning logs is 
there—the fire in which is represented 
by the use of red isinglass. The object 
of this detail, by the way, is to show the 
electrician that he has work to do. 

Again, if the interior happens to be 
that of a modern dining-room, say one 
finished in weathered oak, the ceiling is 
beamed in dark colored wood, the 
spaces between the beams and above 
the plate-rail are decorated as they 
would be in a private house, and the 
weathered-oak furniture is complete. 
Such a scene is a perfect little doll’s 
house. 

The amount of patience and time that 
are expended on some of these little 
models is amazing. If, for instance, in 
the foreground of a rural scene is 
shown an old, vine-grown tree, even 
the raised irregularities in the bark are 
depicted and the tiny flowers upon the 
vines are shown. An elaborate model of 
a scene nicely adjusted to the business 
of the play, to the construction of the 
stage, to the mechanical arrangements 
of the scene with its mathematical per- 
spective, and the ornamental detail, is 
the labor of about a week. 

When it is finished, the manager 

















looks it over, and if he is satisfied with 
it, he has the privilege of doing one of 
two things: he can either buy it out- 
right for fifty dollars, and have some 
one else make up the scenery, or he can 
negotiate with the artist who made it to 
complete the setting of the play. 


How He Goes to Work 


IT will be seen that the scenic ar- 
tist’s work is not confined to painting 
beautiful act-drops, as is sometimes 
supposed, but includes the building of 
the complete stage setting, and this ne- 
cessitates working in conjunction with 
carpenters and builders. If a scene 
painter is employed exclusively by one 
theatre, he is assisted by the stage car- 
penter and the property man. This is 
the case in the stock houses that are 
obliged to keep one or two artists busy 
preparing for a change of scene every 
week. But in many instances, the scen- 
ic artist is a free lance who uses the 
theatre merely as a convenient place, 
and who contracts for work with any 
manager who wants it. In that event, 
though he bids on the entire production 
and signs the contract for it, the car- 
pentering and building are done by his 
business-partners or assistants. 

The wings and drops of the little 
water-color model are placed in a min- 
iature stage, so that the manager can 
see exactly how the completed setting 
will look. These models are constructed 
on the scale of one half inch to the 
foot, and after one has been decided 
upon, it is given over to the carpenter, 
who makes the frames and tacks on the 
canvas. The material used is heavy lin- 
en, uttbleached muslin, or duck, and the 
cloth as well as the framework is fire- 
proofed. Then these frame canvasses 
are raised so that they will hang along- 
side of the paint bridge, and then are 
ready for the artist. 

His first duty is to “prime” the 
scene, and this is done with a coat of 
white. This color, as well as all of the 
others, is mixed with “sizing,” which is 
simply a weak solution of glue. Work- 
ing with colors mixed in this way is 
called painting in distemper. This is of 
great advantage, for the first require- 
ment of the scenic artist is speed, and 
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distemper facilitates this for the reason 
that it dries very quickly. It also re- 
tains, when dry, precisely the same tint 
that it had before being mixed. The 
thorough understanding of the effects 
after drying is one of the great secrets 
of the art. 

When the canvas is primed and dry, 
the artist begins to draw. This work is 
usually done in a very sketchy maner, 
and the artist starts anywhere on the 
canvas—at the top, bottom or at the 
side—there is no rule but his own whim 
for that. The expanse, however, has 
first been divided into squares. The 
matter of perspective, too, is early de- 
termined. For this, the scene painter se- 
lects his “vanishing point,” and at- 
taches to it by a pin a long piece of 
twine. Beginning at the top of the scene 
he marks off, in the foreground, the dis- 
tances between his lines. Then he 
blackens the cord with charcoal, and 
using his two points to determine his 
lines, snaps the string and marks off 
the radii that are to guide him, for in 
the matter of perspective, the scenic 
artist must be faultless. 


Works in All Mediums 


FOR his first rough-drawing, the ar- 
tist uses little charcoal sticks about 
four inches long, and if it is necessary 
to reach a distance greater than his 
arm’s length, he inserts the small stick 
in a rod that operates like a jointed 
fishing pole, so that he can make it any 
length from two to eight feet. 

Some portions of the sketch are then 
gone over in red ink. This is especially 
essential in architectural work, as reg- 
ularity of outline and accuracy of de- 
tail are absolutely necessary. 

For his work the scenic artist has 
many brushes, ranging from the heavy 
kind used by house-painters, to small 
ones for drawing fine lines. He also has 
a profusion of broad, thin white-wash 
brushes for laying in flat washes and 
skies. The scenic artist must get over a 
great area in a short time, and without 
these enormous implements he would 
never be able to accomplish it. He is of- 
ten expected to.complete an act-drop in 
two days, and sometimes in one. 

After the artist has completed his 
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work on the wings and the borders of 
an exterior, they are turned over to 
the carpenter, who cuts out the little 
pieces of canvas between the foliage. 
The borders—the foliage that we see 
hanging overhead—are then mounted 
on coarse netting so that the leaves will 
not curl, but will lie flat. The irregular 
edges of the canvas wings are held in 
place by a thin board that was put there 
when the canvas was tacked to the 
frame. This cutting out of the scenery 
is called “profiling.” 


Scene Painting a Business 


IN these days, scene-painting has be- 
come a business, and many artists have 
severed themselves from theatres and 
theatrical managers and have estab- 
lished factories that are operated on ex- 
actly the same basis as are other manu- 
facturing establishments. These factor- 
ies are found in a number of cities in- 
cluding New York, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. Some of them send 
out salesmen with little model stages, 
and any number of books filled with 
photographs of act-drops and other 
scenes from which the theatrical man- 
agers all over the country can make 
their selections. In this way, the manu- 
facturer can copy a design many times, 
and sell at a lesser price than he would 
have to ask for original work. He ar- 
gues that a theatre in Seattle is just as 
well off for having a curtain exactly 
like one in New Orleans and Detroit, 
and the managers agree with him, 
though this method of duplication is a 
blow to the ideals of the artist, who 
would like to look upon each curtain or 
setting as a piece of work into which he 
has put his finest original effort. That 
is the true spirit of the artist, and, as 
is so often the case, it clashes with the 
mathematical calculations of the busi- 
ness man. But the artist must keep up 
with the times, and competition forces 
him, in the case of the manager who 
has an eye and a half on the box-office 
and only a very small part of his re- 
maining vision reserved for the back- 
ground of his play, to paint out his 
ideals with the sign of the almighty dol- 
lar, and turn out landscapes with a 
squirt-gun if necessary. 
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Origin of Scene Painting 


THE art of scene painting originated 
in Italy and was a matter of slow de- 
velopment. Baldasarre Peruzzi, born. in 
Florence, in 1480, was probably the 
earliest of the great painters in this line. 
Moveable scenes were not introduced 
until 1658, and were the invention of 
Sir William Davenant. They were first 
seen at the Cockpit in Drury Lane; 
while such ingenious contrivances as 
moonlight, sunlight, and firelight effects 
were originated by Garrick’s scene 
painter—Philip James de Louther- 
bourg. 

The man who has mastered the art 
of scene painting is not only accom- 
plished in one line but many, for it is 
the most complex of all the arts. In or- 
der to succeed in it he must not only 
have a natural talent for drawing and 
painting, but he must also be something 
of an architect, an interior decorator, 
an archeologist, a botanist, a carpenter, 
and a builder, for his rocks and 
bridges must be able to bear human 
weight. 

If you go into a public library and 
ask for books on scene painting, you 
will not be likely to find them, for the 
reason that they are not written. And 
as some one has found time to write a 
book on almost every other subject in 
the world, it seems strange, at first, that 
this one has been neglected. However, 
the explanation is that scene painting is 
a combination of so many arts, crafts 
and trades that a comprehensive work- 
ing knowledge could scarcely be placed 
between the covers of a single book. 
For instance, if a scenic artist wants to 
know something about architecture, he 
consults books on that subject; if he 
wants to learn about landscape garden- 
ing, he must take up books and journals 
devoted to that alone; and if he is look- 
ing up the costumes of some particular 
century, he must be able to consult the 
history of the world, for he is likely to 
need the dimensions of everything from 
Eve’s palm-leaf sunshade, to the peach- 
basket hat of to-day. It is the same in 
every branch of his many-sided art. 
Each one is a specialty, and he must be 
accurate in his knowledge of all. 

An incongruity in a scene is imme- 











diately noticed by some one if not by all 
of the audience, and is sure to be re- 
marked upon. Take the matter of per- 
spective, for instance. If you are look- 
ing at a back drop showing a street 
scene, and the perspective is not cor- 
rect, you will not fail to notice it, and 
if it does not spoil the act for you, it 
will at least distract your mind from the 
performance. Again, if a figure is seen 
that is out of drawing, it will be no- 
ticed instantly. The exact drawing of 
the human form requires rare artistic 
ability, and yet the scenic artist must 
be able to meet this most difficult de- 
mand. The matter of the correct plac- 
ing of vegetation is also a subject that 
requires absolute accuracy, for no mat- 
ter how beautiful might be the effect 
of a palm tree or a weeping-willow 
drooping over the North Pole, for in- 
stance, some one in the audience would 
be sure to make fun of it. 


Must Know Everything 


AS to architecture and interior dec- 
orating, there is no limit to the study 
required for the work. Every country 
on the globe is at one time or another 
depicted, and every period in the 
world’s history may be called on for 
material. 

“Authors are not even contented 
with that list of subjects to draw from,” 
said one of the artists, “but they have 
to go to Mars for atmosphere! Every 
new thing that is invented gets to the 
stage, and then we have to look it up 
and see how it is made, so that we can 

copy it. 

' “When automobiles first came out, 
we had to learn how they were con- 
structed so that we could paint pic- 
tures of them, and now that the air- 
ships have come out we have got to 
write down to the Wright brothers in 
Dayton, Ohio, and find out the propor- 
tions of their machines, for it wont be 
long before somebody will have a play 
out with a flying machine in it. That 
isn’t the worst of it, either, for they 
keep improving every kind of a ma- 
chine, and we have to keep up on these 
changes, or some one in the audience 
will tell us we are behind the times. 

“In architecture, too, we have to be 
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equally careful and correct. For in- 
stance, in Switzerland, up in the 
mountains, there is a certain style of 
house, and at the foot of the moun- 
tains there is an entirely different style 
of architecture. Some would not know 
if these details were not correct, but 
others in the audience would be famil- 
iar with the mountains of Switzerland, 
and would notice in a minute if we 
were to make a mistake in the construc- 
tion of a house. And then the papers 
would call attention to it.” 

The scenic artist cannot concentrate 
his abilities on any particular branch, as 
can a painter in oils: he must be equal- 
ly at home in landscape, marine, archi- 
tectural, and fresco work. He must be 
able to picture with equal facility the 
rugged Rockies, or the flat meadows of 
Holland; and to shift quickly from a 
San Francisco opium den to the 
Mosque of Omar, and thence to the 
Flat Iron building in New York. “A 
cathedral one day, and a bar room the 
next,” is the way one artist put it. 

It is a wonderfully conglomerate art, 
strange as it is interesting. The world, 
the universe, and things unseen that 
live only in his imagination are drawn 
upon for subjects. The artist pictures 
the filmy dwellings of elves and fairies, 
and the magnificent architectural splen- 
dor of ancient biblical times with equal 
ease. The Old Testament has often 
been diligently studied for light upon 
the building of a scene, and every ar- 
tist has a library of his own that he has 
collected for use in his work. These 
books and pamphlets he keeps at home, 
for many of them are the most expen- 
sive art journals that are published in 
this country and in Europe. These you 
will not find in his workshop; in fact, 
in neither the theatre or the factory is 
there the sign of a book. Sometimes he 
will take a page from one of these il- 
lustrated pamphlets and use it for the 
design of a curtain. Suppose it happens 
to be a beautiful Italian garden scene 
that has captured his fancy. In that 
event he will possibly make a few 
changes, and in order to have the mod- 
ified picture before him, he will sketch 
a miniature of it in charcoal down in 
one corner of his great canvas, and 
work from that. 
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Where They Come From 


SCENIC artists are born—not made 
in schools, for the majority of them are 
not graduates of the academies of art. 
In this they are much like actors, very 
few of whom are college men. The typi- 
cal scene painter is a dignified, modest 
fellow, who takes his talent as a matter 
of course, and works along in a simple, 
plodding way, much in the manner of a 
house painter. He has an inborn sense 
of color and a talent for drawing, and 
through force of circumstances or be- 
cause of natural inclination has drifted 
to the theatre or into the factory where 
he works himself up. And as he finds 
himself progressing, his ambitions in- 
crease, and he studies with artists of 
note, and in every way possible adds to 
his knowledge of the work, and all this 


is done while he is employed in the ate- 
lier. 

If, while watching him at his work, 
you wonder at his ability to draw and 
paint, and ask how he came by it, hé 
will look a bit surprised that you con- 
sider it an accomplishment—it is all so 
easy for him! And he will end by telling 
you that it is a talent he received as a 
birthday present, and for which no ex- 
planation can be made. 

“It’s just the same as it is with bak- 
ing a cake,”.said one of them. “Some 
cooks do not work by rule, and they 
never can tell you how they make any- 
thing. They just throw in a little dab of 
this, and one of that, and they seem to . 
know instinctively how much to use. It’s 
the same with a scene painter. He 
doesn’t know how he works; it’s just 
natura! for him, that’s all.” 


The Fads of Stage Folks 


By CHARLES WOOD 








Small wonder our players find much to interest them in their fads. An 
actor’s life is, after all, narrow, and he turns with relief from study- 
ing lines to his collections of ivory elephants, or brass pots. In the 
present article the author reveals the “side lines” of many players. 








EMPERAMENT defines itself in 
non-essentials as clearly as in the 
vital things of art and life. Char- 

acter may be read in the by-products of 
diversion, the idiosyncrasies of recrea- 
tion, as well as in the achievements of 
professional endeavor. And so of the 
player-people, whose whimsies offer a 
never-failing fund of interest, it may be 
written: “By their Fads ye shall know 
them !” 

And also, one should make haste to 
add, by their hobbies, for the word 
“fad” has by consensus of the encyclo- 
pedists, taken on a tinge of derogation 


that is not included in the point of view 
of this article. Fads are held by the 
definition-makers to be fugitive and 
ephemeral. Capricious natures flit light- 
ly from one to another, and for austere 
souls these picturesque transitions are 
symptoms of irresponsibility. A Fad is 
a temporary Hobby; a Hobby is a Fad 
that has the dignity of age. The one is a 
Light-o’-Love; the other is a Wife. 
But whatever fine distinctions may be 
drawn between the words, and what- 
ever condescension may be bestowed 
upon them by the pundits, it cannot be 
disputed that they help to make this 
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humming, rushing world of ours more 
livable, and the human atoms in its cos- 
mic whirl more lovable. 


Mme. Nazimova’s Precious Stones 


BY their Fads we shall know them, 
so let’s begin to get acquainted. Jewels, 
of course, are first choice among the 
ladies, and from “chorusine” up to star 
there is hardly a woman of the stage 
who has not a predilection for some 
kind of precious stone. Mme. Nazimo- 
va, the interesting Russian who has 
adopted us, for example, has tastes in 
this direction as exotic as her acting. 
She takes pleasure in the collection of 
antique jewelry, and she is one of the 
few women in the world who regard 
diamonds as utterly commonplace and 
beneath her notice. 

Among Nazimova’s treasures may be 
found golden topazes, purple ame- 
thysts, curious white sapphires, beryls, 
black pearls, and other oddly colored 
gems from all corners of the world. 
One of her most valued possessions is 
an exquisitely chased silver ring of 
elaborate design, made by Benevenuto 
Cellini himself in the mad, bad days of 
the Italian Rennaissance. It is practical- 
ly beyond price, and if millionaire con- 
noisseurs were given a chance to bid 
upon it, they would run its worth up to 
a prince’s ransom. 

As a companion piece to this master- 
piece of Cellini’s, Nazimova has one of 
the rings of the Borgia family, by 
means of which the crafty Cesar or the 
murderous Lucrezia used to remove po- 
litical enemies from the turbulent at- 
mosphere of Florence to more spiritual 
realms. It has a large ruby for its set- 
ting, and looks innocent enough, but in 
the back of the bezel there is a curious 
spring, which when pressed released 
from a hollow in the band a few drops 
of poison. The Borgias politely hand- 
ed a foe a goblet of wine, passed this 
ring over the brim—and a few days af- 
terward there was a funeral in Florence 
or Rome. 

Another piece of antique jewelry 
owned by Nazimova is a necklace which 
was found in the tomb of the Scipios in 
the Appian Way. It is of Roman gold, 
the design being a succession of oxen- 
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skulls, which was a favorite decorative 
emblem in ancient Rome, and had a re- 
ligious significance. Nazimova also 
owns, and often wears as a hair orna- 
ment on the stage, a large scarab carved 
in some semi-precious stone, which was 
found in the interior of the great Egyp- 
tian Sphynx. 


Jewelry and Private Cars 


OLGA NETHERSOLE is also ad- 
dicted to jewelry, though in simpler 
forms than Nazimova. She has an ex- 
cellent collection of stones, polished and 
in the rough, representing practically all 
of the precious and semi-precious bits 
of gravel known to the lapidaries. Her 
favorite jewels for personal wear are 
fresh water or “baroque” pearls, and 
turquoise. At one time she made a spe- 
cial trip to the turquoise region of Ari- 
zona in order to acquire some unusual 
specimens of the matrix. Miss Nether- 
sole is also very faddish about her pri- 
vate car—whenever her tour is profit- 
able enough to afford it. She owns a 
car made to her special order, equipped 
with a dining-room, a kitchen, three 
staterooms, a library, and a bath room 
with a regular tub. This luxury costs 
her about $100 a day, so she does not 
indulge in it constantly. 


A Successful Reporter 


FRANK KEENAN has a queer fad; 
he likes to pretend that he is a news- 
paper reporter. He has a lust for the 
smell of printer’s ink and the rattle of 
a well-beaten typewriter. For the space 
of six months, in his early youth, he 
“covered” police courts for a Boston 
newspaper, atid he has never recovered 
from the fever. Recently he and some 
other prominent actors were talking 
over their beginnings and their shady 
pasts in a New York club, where a dis- 
cussion arose as to whether a man’s tal- 
ents in special lines deserted him when 
neglected. Some one took Keenan’s case 
as an illustration, and offered to bet 
with him that he could not “cover” a 
story to the satisfaction of a New York 
editor. 

Keenan accepted the challenge. The 
telephone was called into service, and 
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the city-editor of a leading daily was in- 
duced to give Keenan an assignment. 
He was accordingly instructed to at- 
tend an all-night court session, where 
minor offenders picked up after’ mid- 
night were tried. Keenan went there 
with an elaborate “make-up” of pencil, 
pad of paper, and reporter’s badge, and 
put in an appearance before the editor 
the next morning with a column of “hu- 
man interest” story that broke into the 
first page. His feat attracted so much 
attention that half a dozen editors 
asked him to write special stories for 
them. His is certainly a case of a fad 
with a practical turn to it. 

Miss Charlotte Walker, who former- 
ly played with Keenan in “The War- 
rens of Virginia,” and who retired from 
the stage temporarily after she married 
that able young playwright, Eugene 
Walter, has a hobby that is thoroughly 
feminine. Nothing gives her more 
pleasure than to design women’s hats 
along thoroughly original lines. She not 
only plans her own hats—and to wear 
all of them out would take several life- 
times—but several of her friends sport 
ultra-fashionable head-gear of her 
creation. She would just love to be a 
milliner, so the fair Charlotte often as- 
serts. 

Many actresses have fads of serious 
intellectual drift. There is Louise Clos- 
ser Hale, wife of Walter Hale and a 
devout exponent of Bernard Shaw. She 
would like to write novels, and one of 
her stories, called “The Actress,” was 
published this season. And a very inter- 
esting yarn it is. Dainty Marie Doro 
goes in for Esperanto with great vigor. 
She is one of the chosen few who can 
carry on a conversation in that artificial 
lingo, and she is always threatening to 
produce an Esperantist play. Wouldn’t 
the critics be baffled? Miss Ethel Barry- 
more studies music diligently, plays the 
piano with the touch of a virtuoso, and 
has ideas that she ought to be a prima 
donna of light opera. 


Archzology as a Fad 


BUT Miss Katherine Grey has the 
most imposing deep-thought fad of all. 
Archeology is her line, and she delves 
into it with the diligence of a German 
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professor. Three years ago she made a 
special trip to Europe in order to join 
an exploring party that spent several 
months spading into the ruins of the 
Acropolis of Athens and other sites of 
the glory that was ancient Greece. As a 
result, her home is filled with relics that 
hark back to the days of Sophocles. 
She spent the past summer in that part 
of Asia Minor where flourished the 
most remote civilizations known to his- 
tory. 

Miss Edith Offut, a Young woman 
who has been playing with “The Mimic 
World” company, flies off on the queer 
tangent of antique Japanese brasses, 
and she has a collection of them that 
cannot be duplicated in the United 
States. She frequents auction sales with 
the fervor of Balzac’s Cousin Pons, 
looking for brassy bargains. In San 
Francisco, at a sale of the effects of a 
rear-admiral who had been stationed in 
Japan, she found an oval vase and two 
umbrella stands of hand-worked brass, 
aged about 200 years. She had them 
knocked down to her for twenty-five 
dollars and then in walked a rich con- 
noisseur who wanted to give her $200 
for them. Miss Nora Bayes has a some- 
what similar fad, though her tastes are 
for the arts-and-crafts work of Russia. 
No ghetto shop can be too musty to de- 
ter her from entering to haggle with 
the patriarchal merchant. In Chicago 
recently she purchased a quaint Rus- 
sian necklace for a small sum, merely 
because it appealed to her, and she 
learned later, upon consulting an ex- 
pert, that the trinket had undoubtedly 
once been in the possession of some 
medizeval queen of Muscovy. 


Butterflies and Elephants 


SINCE Miss Grace Van Studdiford 
scored a success in the DeKoven comic 
opera, “The Golden Butterfly,” butter- 
flies have been her fad. She has not yet 
gone to the length of collecting them— 
only pudgy entomologists with specta- 
cles do that—but she uses them for per- 
sonal adornment. Her slippers for 
evening wear are ornamented with but- 
terflies of jet or gold or silver. Her 
hair decorations are butterflies in gold 
or silver filagree, and one is composed 
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of five lovely jeweler-shop insects, of 
different sizes, each poised with out- 
spread wings on a flexible wire, so that 
at every movement of the head they 
flutter as if about to take flight. Miss 
Van Studdiford has fans in the form 
of butterflies; kimonos covered with 
butterflies; parasols painted with 
swarms of these “flying flowers ;” hand- 
kerchiefs with a butterfly monogram; 
and note-paper with a butterfly for a 
crest. There has been no limit to her 
passion for butterflies this season. 

But if butterflies form a delicate fad 
for a woman, how about elephants for 
a man? Frederic Thompson has rushed 
to the other extreme of natural history 
by adopting the tusky pachyderm as his 
emblem. It is his trade-mark and his 
mascot. The New York Hippodrome, 
which he built, has elephants’ heads as 
the principle motif in the decorations of 
the lobby, and whenever Mr. Thomp- 
son makes a new production at any 
other theatre, he is almost certain to 
bring a collection of papier-maché ele- 
phants’ heads with the scenery, for dis- 
play in the entrance to the house. Mr. 
Thompson’s menagerie in Luna Park 
gave him this cue, and his pet elephant, 
one that can giggle like a girl, is a 
standing jest along Broadway. Mr. 
Thompson has made an excellent choice 
in the elephant, for that beast is the 
Hindu symbol of good luck, and is used 
by Rudyard Kipling as a literary trade- 
mark. 


Good Luck Charms 


STAGE-PEOPLE also cherish little 
personal omens of good or bad luck, 
which may be classed as fads, for they 
do not belong to the traditional hoodoos 
or mascots of the theatre. There are 
many of the latter—but that’s another 
story. Edwin Booth, for instance, never 
assumed a new role without carrying 
on his person an old Roman coin, which 
was his pet pocket-piece and talisman. 
It is told of David Garrick that he 
would never allow any member of his 
company to whistle on the stage, believ- 
ing that it was an omen of ill luck. Dion 
Boucicault, who played so many Irish 
roles and wrote so many Hibernian 
dramas, insisted that on the opening 
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nights of his plays the leading man or 
star should appear with a sprig of 
shamrock in his’ button-hole. 


Chorus Girls’ Dreams 


A STUDENT of the habits of chorus 
girls recently conducted an investiga- 
tion in the “Follies of 1908,” where 
the coryphees are thick (in numbers, 
not. in figures) and discovered that the 
reigning fad among them is the “dream’ 
book.” In such volumes of necromantic 
lore, dreams are classed by numbers, 
according to their prophetic’ value. 
Number Nine means a caller; number 
Nineteen a letter from a dear friend, 
etc. They get together in their com- 
munal dressing-rooms before the per- . 
formance, and look up the number of 
the last night’s dream, amid great ex- 
citement. 


The Influence of Shadow Land 


THE strangest fad of all is pos- 
sessed by Miss Helen Ware, that gifted 
young woman who has scored so heav- 
ily in “The Regeneration,” “Paid in 
Full,” and “The Third Degree.” Miss 
Ware believes in the theory of reincar- 
nation, is addicted to spiritualism, and 
is convinced that she is helped in her 
work by the shade of the great Char- 
lotte Cushman, who serves her as a 
“spirit guide.” 

When she was studying the role of 
Malena, the gypsy girl in “The Road 
to Yesterday,” a fantasy of reincarna- 
tion, Miss Ware began to turn her at- 
tention to occult matters. Up to that 
time she had given them little thought. 
But the idea that she once had a former 
existence in this world took possession 
of her—and then, whether on account 
of it or from over-work, she suffered 
a nervous break-down. Her physician 
recommended two hours of absolute - 
rest in a silent, darkened room every 
day, and she followed his instructions 
faithfully. 

At this time she was worrying about 
her characterization of Malena, who 
was not entirely satisfactory to her. 
One day, when the premiére was close 
at hand, queer things began to happen 
to her in her darkened chamber. With 
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her eyes closed, she saw scenes passing 
before her, like the film of a moving- 
picture machine—episodes of other 
days which were strangely familiar. 
One figure appeared oftener than the 
others, and Miss Ware began to fancy 
that it resembled her. Then came a day 
when this dream-woman became visual- 
ized more definitely, took on substance 
and reality, and spoke to her, telling 
her how to play her new part, with 
the insight of an experienced actress. 
Miss Ware followed these hallucina- 
tory instructions, and made a highly 
successful impression when “The Road 
to Yesterday” opened. Shortly after- 
ward, while looking through an old 
book dealing with bygone theatrical 
personages, she found an engraving 
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which exactly resembled the face of her 
dream-teacher. It was a picture of 
Charlotte Cushman. And there you are; 
believe it or not. 

Miss Ware’s fad is bizarre, to say the 
least. Now, in conclusion, for a sensible 
one—the simplest and probably most 
profitable of them all. Miss Mary Bo- 
land, the beautiful young woman who 
has been leading woman for John 
Drew in “Jack Straw” the past season, 
has only one fad—walking. Rain or 
shine, she gets out and walks several 
miles every day. She holds that it is 
easier and more recreative than cold 
cream and massage, and more economi- 
cal than taxicabs. Her blooming health 
and charm are strong arguments in her 
favor. 


Some Parasites of the Stage 


By HARVEY DENTON 








In the following article, the author, himself an actor of wide experience 
in diverse branches of the acting profession, identifies and classifies 
several types of players who may best be called “near actors.” They 
carry the artificiality of their nightly work into their day-time lives. 








“Oh, but, my husband is a good actor!” 
“There aint no other kind.” 
—Cressy and Dayne’s 

“Town Hall To-Night.” 


IHHERE are more ‘shines’ in the 
theatrical profession than in any 
other business on earth.” 

Thus quoth Mr. William C. de Mille 
unto the humble scribe, one day some 
years ago, and never since the inven- 
tion of speech did truer words issue 
from the lips of man. 

Every theatrical wage-earner who 
has uttered one line before an audi- 
ence is an “actor” or “actress.” Hence 
the never-dwindling mass of varied hu- 
manity through which the unfortunate 
pedestrian has to fight his way all dur- 


ing the summer and autumn months 
on the corner of Thirty-Ninth Street 
and Broadway. 

Lest I be instantly suspected of eith- 
er- unkindness or arrogance, or both, 
let me pause right here to make it 
clearly understood that I by no means 
intend this to be taken as applying in- 
discriminately to all the professionals 
congregated in the summer days before 
the Casino. Nor do I mean for one 
moment to imply that an actor’s being 
out of work is synonymous with in- 
competence. The actor’s calling is the 
most uncertain in the world, and many 
a first-class performer has walked 
Broadway, not one winter, but many 
of them—more’s the shame! It is to 
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the incompetents, whose presence in 
the business is the cause of actors be- 
ing out of employment that my above 
remark applies, and to them alone. 


How “Actresses” Are Made 


A CHORUS-GIRL is promoted to a 
tiny speaking-part, and the next, sum- 
mer she returns to Broadway a full- 
fledged “actress.” She diligently makes 
the rounds of the long-suffering manag- 
ers and agents, until, being constantly 
Johnny-on-the-Spot, she happens one 
day into an agent’s office just as a man- 
ager, whose show is rehearsing, sends 
in a hurry-call for a woman -of pre- 
cisely her type, and the agent, having 
nobody else at the moment who will 
answer, takes a chance and sends her 
around. She isn’t very good; in fact, 
she’s the reverse; but the show opens 
in just a few days, the part is so small 
that with careful directing she'll be 
able to “get by”; she comes cheap, and 
so—she’s engaged. After several grill- 
ing rehearsals, in which every word, 
look, and move is taught her as one in- 
structs a parrot, she manages to give 
that dubious thing known as “an ac- 
ceptable performance,” and she re- 
mains for the season. That settles it. 
No more chorus-work for her! She’s 
an “actress”, if you please, or rather 
whether you please or not. 

Now, sometimes from out so un- 
promising a beginning as this there 
finally emerges a sterling actor or ac- 
tress. Sometimes the “spark” is there, 
sure enough, but it may need the 
warmth of a thoroughly congenial part 
to bring it forth. It is recorded of one 
of our great American actors, the name 
escapes me at the moment, that when 
he made his first appearance on the 
stage, in his father’s company, the sire 
said to him after the performance, “My 
boy, you'd better give it up—you'll 
never make an actor.” 


Several Kinds of Fourflushers 


BUT in this talk I am speaking, not 
of the truly ambitious, not even of the 
mistakenly ambitious, but of the four- 
flushes of the theatrical profession. 

I hope you'll pardon the slang. I as- 


‘effects 
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sure you I’d use another term could I 
but find one so encirclingly expressive, 
so air and water-tight fitting, but I 
cant! Call them fakes, or incompe- 
tents, or mediocrities, or any of the 
abusive epithets scattered through your 
Webster, but you'll never hit the mean- 
ing tilt you hurl at them that good old 
standby, Fourflush. 

An “incompetent” actor may never- 
theless be hardworking and as sincere- 
ly ambitious of artistic attainment as 
his more gifted brother-player: such a 
man, if he be past the point where he 
can get out of the profession and into 
something for which he is better fitted, 
should be helped and encouraged as 
much as possible, for there are many 
ways in which he can make himself 
useful, sometimes almost indispensable, 
in a company. As for instance, doing 
“props” and small parts, and working 
(horses’-hoofs, rain, and so 
forth) off-stage, things any intelligent 
man can do, but which are just as im- 
portant many times as the playing of 
the parts. I feel pretty safe in saying 
that there are quité enough parts on 
the stage to keep constantly working 
every sincerely ambitious actor and 
actress in the business to-day. 


Hard Work that- Counts 


FOR, taken as a general rule, real, 
earnest, hard-working ambition seldom 
errs in picking its vocation. Sometimes 
a man or a woman deliberately chooses 
the stage, merely from being “stage- 
struck” and not because of any genuine 
desire to be a skilled actor; and some- 
times, on the other hand, one accident- 
ally enters the profession, as for in- 
stance a child of theatrical parents 
financially forced to have the boy or 
girl work, too: neither of these has 
been, truly “called” to the stage. But 
when an educated, intelligent man or 
women both deliberately and ambi- 
tiously enters the profession, then nine 
times out of ten that is the work for 
which he or she was intended. 

But the fourflush, he’s the man who 
has no talent, no ambition, no educa- 
tion, “no nothin’,” and above and be- 
yond all else, no shame! No one who 
has ever been in the business can by 
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any possibility grasp the full signifi- 
cance of those two last italicized words, 
without explanation. Even then I doubt 
my ability to make you really believe 
me as to the awful degree to which 
this brazenness attains, but I assure 
you the following illustration is abso- 
lutely truthful and not stretched one 
notch. 


The Man With no Shame 


SOME years ago I met a man of 
my acquaintance on Broadway, and, 
stopping for a brief chat, I learned to 
my surprise and pleasure that he was 
rehearsing a prominent part with a new 
comedy from which great things were 
confidently expected. I was very glad 
to hear of his good luck, particularly 
as he had been very much up against 
it for some time past. I congratulated 
him, and after a few more words we 
said good-by and hurried away to our 
respective rehearsals. That is the last 
I saw of him until a month or so later, 
when once again we met on the Big 
Alley. 

“Well,” I said, after we had clasped 
hands, “how goes the show?” 

“Show!” he exclaimed, a broad grin 
engulfing his features, “there isn’t any 
show !” 

“What!” I cried. “You surely don’t 
mean you’ve closed already!” 

“*Already’ is good!” he laughed. 
“My dear boy, we opened in Pointexit 
and the house-manager rang down on 
us in the middle of the second act.” 

And then, with many chuckles, he 
proceeded to tell me, quite gaily, as if 
it were the best joke of the season, and 
with never the faintest suggestion of 
shame, how none of them knew his po- 
sitions on the stage, half of them didn’t 
know their lines, and how, in short, it 
was about the worst trick ever played 
upon a theatrically abused public. 

Can you imagine it? Can you, Mr. 
Accountant, picture one of your fellow 
craftsmen laughing over even one sin- 
gle error in his books, let alone a 
wretched bungling of the entire set? 
Can you, Mr. Broker, fancy one of 
your brother business-men chortling 
merrily over his loss to a customer of 
several thousand dollars, or even one 
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dollar, through neglecting to write 
down a ’phone message and buying on 
a sell-order? Of course you can’t! 
So I didn’t waste much sympathy on 
that chap any more. He didn’t deserve 
any. He hadn’t the faintest flickering 
of the meaning of the word Ambition. 


Why Study is Necessary 


I WAS sitting in a corner of the 
smoker, one day on the road, puffing 
away at my dittle black briar and con- 
ning over some part in one of Sam 
French’s playbooks—Pierre in “The 
Two Orphans,” I think it was, or may- 
be Sam in “Caste”’—when one of the 
company happened along and stopping 
beside me he said: 

“What do you do with yourself 
when you hide away from everyone 
like this, you old hermit, you?” 

Then, catching sight of the play- 
book, . 

“Good Peter deliver us! You don’t 
mean to say you’re studying!” 

I meekly admitted the awful accu- 
sation. 

He wanted to know what it was. 

I showed him. 

“Do you actually expect you'll ever 
play that part?” he asked, incredulous- 
ly. (I had been in the business only a 
short while, as he knew.) 

I replied, not for some years, and 
possibly never. 

“Well, then,” he queried, nonplussed, 
“what in thunder are you studying it 
for?” 

Does that call for any comment? 
Fancy asking a pianist if he expected 
ever to play in public his daily exer- 
cises! Or a boxer if he intended intro- 
ducing his wrist-machine work or his 
rope-skipping during the fight! That’s 
just exactly the mental level of the 
stage-fourflush. He spends his time 
hanging round the hotel-lobby, or play- 
ing poker, or yarning in the bar—and 
then wonders why he doesn’t get along 
faster in the business. 


The “Yes, Yes” Man 


ONE of the most aggravating types 
of fourflush is the “Yes, yes” man. 
The director says: 
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“No, Mr. Jones, that isn’t the busi- 
ness, nothing like it. This way! Now, 
let me see you do it, please.” 

“Yes, yes! I understand! I under- 
stand !” 


“Well, if you understand, please let 


me see you do it.” 

“Oh,” says Jones, “I can’t do it at 
rehearsal, but ‘it’ll be all right at 
night’” (a classic among stage-expres- 
sions). “Yes, yes! I understand! I un- 
derstand !” 

“But I must really insist, Mr. Jones, 
that you let me see you do it now. If 
Mr. Smith (the star) goes through all 
of his business just as if it were a per- 
formance, I think you can oblige us to 
the same extent.” 

So Jones does the business—all 
wrong. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Jones,” sighs 
the weary director, “you don’t under- 
stand it. Now, now, I know—I know 
it’s impossible to do a thing at rehear- 
sal with the same feeling as before an 
audience, but you can at least go 
through the mere mechanics of it. 
Now, observe me more carefully, if 
you please!” 

And over it he goes, not once, nor 
twice, but many times, till at last Mr. 
Fourflush, alias Jones the actor (?), 
either gets it or gets his walking-pa- 
pers. 

Now, of course, I’m not so foolish 
as to insinuate that if a performer 
can’t always do everything just right 
at rehearsal he’s a failure. That would 
be ridiculous, for there’s not a per- 
former, living or dead, who hasn’t 
more than once experienced that pe- 
culiar “sick” feeling that comes slid- 
ing over a fellow sometimes at rehear- 
sal, without the slightest warning of its 
approach, like an electric auto on a 
soft turf road, bowling him over and 
leaving him helplessly staring at the di- 
rector, with a foolish, not to say idiot- 
ic, expression, and a temporary paraly- 
sis of every limb. Sometimes the best 
of actors will become so nervous over 
the simplest piece of business that he 
finally has to beseech the director to 
pass it by for the time being and come 
back to it later. Sometimes. But the 
fourflush all the time. That’s the dif- 
ference. And another difference: the 
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actor tries his level best to get it, and 
feels mortified beyond words till he 
does, but the fourflush, as I believe I 
have already remarked, knoweth not, 
the lineaments of Shame. 


The High Salary Bluff 


THEN we have the “salary” four- 
flush. This is the fellow who tells you, 
thumbs in waistcoat, hat on back of 
head, and on his face an air of com- 
placency that makes you long to hit 
him with a brick, how he got seventy- 
five with Shuman last season—and 
then touches you for a quarter to get 
a meal. 

These bluffers are perhaps the most 
wearisome of all. You meet them— 
where? Everywhere. Sometimes, in- 
deed often, they’re people you've 
known so long that they must know 
you’re perfectly aware they cant be 
speaking the truth; that you know their 
engagements for many seasons back 
and that they’ve been a class in which 
seventy-five dollars paid the salaries of 
three people. But does that feaze the 
salary fourflush? Not for a minute! 
He’s got so used to lying about his 
money I don’t believe he could tell the 
truth if he tried. Not if he emulated 
Tattycoram and counted five-and- 
twenty before speaking. 

One of the most prominent theatrical 
agents of to-day said to me not long 
ago: 

“Do you know, by jove, I’m going to 
make it a rule that nobody gets any 
more work through this office who’s 
been with Shuman,” naming one of 
the two biggest modern producers of 
Broadway attractions. 

“Why, how is that?” I asked, in as- 
tonishment. “I should think being with 
a first-class production would be a rec- 
ommendation !” 

“So it is,” he replied, “with regard 
to people playing important parts. But 
those people don’t come to me for 
work. They’ve passed the necessity of 
going to agents, I mean the small-part 
people.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with them? 
What have you got against them?” 

“Oh, they make me sick! An actor 
goes out with one of their companies, 
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and at the end of the season he comes 
in here looking for an engagement. I 
tell him of an opening in his line, he 
likes it, and everything is satisfactory 
till I mention the salary. ‘Oh, . dear, 
no!’ he says, very airily. ‘You know I 
was with Shuman last season, and I 
couldn’t think of working under sixty 
dollars now.’ Now, I know the salaries 
Shuman pays his small parts. I know 
for a positive fact he offered a friend 
of mine twenty dollars for a small part 
in the road-company of one of his 
_very biggest Broadway stuccesses— 
twenty dollars, mind you! And then 
they have the nerve to tell me they got 
sixty! They kick at agents not. being 
on the square; it works both ways, be- 
lieve me!” 


The Play-Anything Man 


ANOTHER type is the “Play any- 
thing” fourflush. I have seen and lis- 
tened to many of these gentlemen, and 
once had a personal experience with 
ohe. 

The man rehearsing the eccentric- 
comedy part in my act unexpectedly 
had an entire season’s booking offered 
him for his own act, and as, of course, 
that meant far more money for him 
than I could possibly offer him, he was 
forced to leave; but before going he 
promised to send around a capable 
substitute next morning. 

Well, the comedian showed up, and 
seemed all right until he began reading 
the lines, and then it instantly became 
plain that he was a German comedian 
of so long standing that he could not 
possibly rid himself of the dialect, a 
dialect so marked as to be absolutely 
unmistakable. So I was compelled to 
tell him I didn’t think he’d do, as the 
part was not a German dialect one. 

“Oh, I know it isn’t,” he said, “but 
I can play it all right. I’d tackle any- 
thing.” 

“Well,” I said, “your dialect shows 
through every line you speak. Didn’t 
Mr. Tipton tell you the part isn’t Ger- 
man?” 

“Sure!” he said. “But I wouldn’t let 
an engagement slip for admitting I 
couldn’t play the part. I’d say I could 
play anything—wouldn’t you?” 
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There you are. Every tone of his 
voice, every characteristic move of his 
body, had German-comedian written all 
over it so plainly that I was forced to 
let him go, and so that gentleman lost 
me two precious days of rehearsal. 

Hal Brown, the comedian, told me 
the funniest instance of these “misrep- 
resentation” people I have ever heard. 
He had his own company somewhere 
out West, and one week he advertised 
in the Clipper for a “Juvenile” man, to 
replace someone who had been taken 
ill, or was leaving for some reason or 
other. An answer came that seemed 
satisfactory, and he wired the man to 
come on. He came. And he had a 
wooden leg! 


Mr. Know-it-All and Mr. Old-Timer 


THEN there is the man who scorns 
directions. How any actor in his sober 
senses can really believe for one fleet- 
ing second that he can possibly tell just 
how he does this or that scene as well 
as a capable man who is watching him 
from the front passes my comprehen- 
sion. It isn’t the big people who think 
themselves above directing. Every 
prominent star bows in the main to the 
opinions of his director. He may differ 
occasionally in regard to a point here 
and there, but he never sinks to the 
depths of believing his acting superior 
to proper directing. 

Perhaps the most exasperating of 
fourflushes is the “I’ve been in the 
business umpty-ump years” man. You 
can’t tell him anything. Does he do a 
piece of business badly? He’s been in 
the business twenty years, and—that 
settles it, it must be right. He takes 
you aside and tells you how you ought 
to read a certain line. You patiently 
point out to him the impossibility of 
reconciling such a reading with the 
sense of the situation. Oh, well, if 
you’re one of these fresh youngsters 
that think they know it all and don’t 
care to listen to their more experienced 
elders—Not at all, you disclaim, not at 
all. You are very grateful to him for 
his interest, and would certainly adopt 
his kind suggestion but that you hon- 
estly don’t think it fits. Well, he’s been 
in the business—and so forth. 











That’s his answer to anyone who 
dares to differ from him on anything 
connected with the profession. Just ex- 
actly what difference an actor’s length 
of service makes when he’s clearly 
wrong on a point is not clear to me. 
Gertainly eaperience argues knowl- 
edge: but to these fellows it’s synony- 
mous with omniscience. They’re like 
the old clerk who hands in his resig- 
nation because a younger but much 
abler man than he has been promoted 
over his head. It’s galling, assuredly, 
often bitter to the point of poisoning 
one’s happiness for a long, long time, 
but the assignment of the world’s work 
is governed, not by sentiment, but by 
Ability. 


Working for Almost Nothing 


THE last type I am going to men- 
tion does not, to be sure, fall squarely 
under the head of “fourflush,” inas- 
much as it is not necessarily a person 
devoid of talent, even the highest grade 
of talent: but it is so contemptible a 
type, even if talented, and really so 
“fakey” in every other way, that I can- 
aot consider this little discussion com- 
plete without its inclusion. I refer to 
the man or woman who buys an en- 
gagement, or, having a private income, 
works for less than living-money, or 
does both, simply tc be “on the stage.” 

Every man and woman on the stage 
working for less than living-money, 
not because of being forced through 
actual necessity but simply in order to 
get into a more prominent company, 
or to get a better part, or just to be 
“on the stage,” is keeping down the 
scale of salaries and depriving some 
deserving actor or actress of an en- 
gagement. Buying an engagement, 
while contemptible enough, is not en- 
tirely inexcusable if the briber after- 
wards really makes good and amply 
justifies his or her presence on the 
stage at the salary the part is worth; 
but for the other, the man or woman 
working for a salary, impossible with- 
out the aid of private revenue,, no 
words in the English language can 
properly express my contempt, and the 
contempt of any right-thinking man 
who hates deceit and injustice and all 
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the other things comprised in the word 
“favoritism.” They are the creatures 
in whose hearts that love A Man once 
told us we should bear towards all our 
brothers is dead, or never was. 


Why It All Is 


AND now I suppose you’ve been 
wondering why all this should be. Why 
and how the fourflushes exist in so ap- 
palling numbers, and to so extreme a 
degree. 

Well, I'll tell you. It’s very simple, 
really. The explanation is just this: 

Acting looks so easy. When a bare- 
back rider in the circus jumps from 
horse to horse the trick appears so 
simple that a child could do it. But 
when you go out into the corral next 
day and get a couple of the nags and 
try to do that stunt, well, it doesn’t 
take you long to discover that an acro- 
bat isn’t made in a night. You’re no 
bareback rider—the lump on the back 
of your head and that cracked feeling 
in your back where you hit the road 
remove all chance for doubt. 

But acting’s different. If a man is 
able to remember his lines and business 
and doesn’t get stage-fright he thinks 
he’s an actor. Because, surely anyone 
can walk around a stage and speak 
memorized words. Well, that’s right, 
and that’s all a lot of ’em do. 

That’s the dangerous feature of the 
profession—it does look so simple! 
People who wouldn’t dream of master- 
ing the piano or painting or sculpture 
or engineering without long and ardu- 
ous training seem totally oblivious of 
the fact that acting is an art governed 
by just as stern mechanics as any other 
class of skilled work and requires just 
as long and hardworking an appren- 
ticeship for its proper mastery. 

And then, oh, yes, of course there are 
the lights and the music and the fan- 
cied “gaiety” of the life, and all the 
other crazy notions that cram the fe- 
verish brains of the “stage-struck” 
with poppy-visions of late suppers and 
diamonds and automobiles, and all the 
rest of it; and so long as we have them, 
just so long will a noble profession be 
cloesed with the refuse of every other 
calling upon this great round ball. 
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Sidetracked to My First Love 


By FRANK J. McINTYRE 


FE are so affected by the woes of separated sweethearts that 
our plays must “end right” or the public will refuse to con- 
tinue to patronize them. We weep over the novels that tell 

of the sorrows of lovers. Our sympathies are touched by those 
love-tragedies from history which historians, with a seemingly 
unexplainable liking for the morbid, insist upon telling us. 

All these are tragedies, but was there ever a greater tragedy 
than that of the boy who discovers that his first sweetheart is not 
for him? It does not make much difference in the intensity of his 
grief whether he is six or sixteen or sixty when that experience 
comes. He may think at six that nobody ever suffered as he does, 
at sixteen that no one can suffer as he does, at sixty that no one 
ever will suffer as he has. 

Sometimes the boy thinks he is in love with the blue-eyed girl 
with curly, yellow hair, when really he is in love with her sister, 
who has brown eyes and dark hair. As a matter of fact, I expect 
the psychologists would tell us that he is simply in love with love, 
and to his eyes love means “girl.” 

This is to be the confession of an actor’s love affairs, and I am 
about to say that such a tragedy as I have described came into my 
experience early in life. It was awful then, but I have learned 
since then that we may get our real desires in a way we are not 
looking for them. 

As far back as I can remember having any ideals—after I had 
passed the stage of wanting to be an Indian fighter, a circus per- 
former, a soldier or sailor—I thought I wanted to be a great mu- 
sician—a singer. 

You see, I was in love with Art, and I was quite sure that 
singing was the branch of Art that held my heart in bondage. I 
do not recall that my father ever punished me for singing— 
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though perhaps there were frequent occasions when I deserved a 
good thrashing—but I do know that he begged me, almost with 
tears in his eyes, and certainly with a few of them in his voice, 
never to be a musician. 

“Be anything but a musician, Frank,” he would say, “and I'll 
help you all I can.” 

You see, my father was slightly prejudiced against music as a 
business proposition. But I was in the throes of my first love- 
affair—impersonally speaking—and -I could not give up my 
dreams. a 


I managed to stick to the singing through my school days, and 
became the director of a German singing society at Ann Arbor— 
Ann Arbor is my home. All the time I was getting deeper in love 
with Art and calling her Singing. 

After my college days were over I began to feel myself on los- 
ing ground. My sweetheart was getting more and more expen- 
sive; she had extravagant tastes and I could not gratify them. 
Not having sufficient money to continue my musical education I 
did the first thing that came handy and became a newspaper re- 
porter in Ann Arbor. “ee 


There are few men on the inside who would call the newspaper- 
game a branch of art, and there are many persons on the outside 
who will insist that it is a branch of art. The newspaper man's 
vision is distorted by too close a view; the outsider’s vision is 
magnified by distance. Perhaps a middle ground between them 
would be about right. At least there are some things about news- 
papers that are artistic, and there are other things that even the 
most blind enthusiast would call inartistic. 

Now that I can look back over the few years that lie between 
my present and my newspaper experience, I can see that I was 
gently being led towards the sidetrack. 

As a newspaper man I came into touch, more or less, with ac- 
tors and theatrical life in general, and presently I found myself, 
not faithless to my first love, Singing, but attentive to her sister, 
Acting. I am not prepared to say, even though this is a confes- 
sion, how many months elapsed before I was undecided as to 
whether I really loved Singing or Acting the more. 
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Like an ordinary mortal, however, I immediately became very 
anxious to have more information so that I could make a better 
decision. (It is so much pleasanter to describe curiosity thus than 
to come right out and say that I was very curious.) 

As a matter of fact, it wasn’t long before I found I was crazy 
to go on the stage. Lots of other people have been that way be- 
fore—and since—and I do not claim any special credit, nor do 
I pretend to have discovered something original. I had tried Sing- 
ing, and while I loved her, I was fond of Acting and I wanted to 


try her. te ee 


Along about that time, I became acquainted with Frank Kee- 
nan, and he was very kind to me. (Mr. Keenan once was a news- 
paper man in Boston and always had a kindly spot in his heart 
for the newspaper-boys.) He had been given the plays that Sol 


Smith Russell had used, and one of them, “The Honorable John 


Grigsby,” had always been a favorite of mine. 

In the play was the character of a sheriff, whose name was 
“Bill Crumpet,” but who was called “Old Mexico.” The first time 
I saw the play I became possessed with a great desire to play the 
part of “Old Mexico.” I expect that really was the beginning of 


' my infatuation for the stage. 


When Frank Keenan came to Ann Arbor in 1901 I told him of 
my wish, but he replied that “The Honorable John Grigsby” had 
been laid upon the shelf and probably never would be produced 
again. 

The following season Mr. Keenan decided to revive “Grigsby,” 
and one day I was dumbfounded to receive a telegram from him, 
saying, ; 
“Grigsby” to be revived; you can play Sheriff at twenty dol- 

lars weekly. Come at once. Wire answer. 

The twenty dollars didn’t look very big, but there was the 
chance to play the part I had been longing for years to act, so I 
wired Mr. Keenan I would accept, resigned my newspaper job, 
and started east. 

We opened in Rome, N. Y., a few weeks later. Mr. Keenan 
hadn’t told anybody that I was a raw amateur with practically no 
experience except that gained from studying the work of other 


actors, and I got away with it in pretty fair style. The following 
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January it was decided to make a New York City production of 
the play, and I was one of the road company chosen for the city 
run. 

I played with Mr. Keenan, put in several seasons in stock—the 


. actors’ training-station—played with Mrs. Fiske, was three years 


with Robert Edeson in “Strongheart” and “Classmates” (three 
of the happiest years of my life) and then was given the part of 
Bob Blake in “The Traveling Salesman,” and here I am. 
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I suppose some people would call me nervy, but I wasn’t a bit 
nervous when I started from Ann Arbor to New York to become 
an actor overnight. I suppose I was so confident I could play The 
Sheriff because I had played him so often in my mind. 

But I found my “nervous system” on my first night, and it has 
been a loyal friend, only more so, ever since. When-I go back 
home to Ann Arbor for my vacation I have a strange experience. 
You see, I have lived for months on the corner in New York City 
where almost everything on wheels passes; all the milkwagons 
assemble there about three o’clock in the morning and rattle down 
to the ferry. I never heard any of this racket, but I was told it 
was a nightly happening—and I have a dim recollection of seeing 
part of it on one or two occasions. The noise of a big city acts on 
me as a lullaby acts on a baby. 

Our old home in Ann Arbor is on a hill, away from the streets, 
in the midst of great maples, and at night the quietness keeps me 
from going to fe at once. Then I get up and look out over the 
trees. Through the leaves I see the gleaming lights of the city and 
the old town clock. Perhaps it is moonlight. I stand in the window 
a few minutes listening to the silence—and that isn’t any joke, 
because to the fellow that has been living in the midst of the 
noises of a city for months, the silence is noisy. Then I throw on 
a few clothes and go down into the yard or on the veranda, say- 
ing, 

“What’s the use of sleeping on a night like this. It’s too fine. 
T’ll stay up and sleep when I get back to the city.” 

I sha’n’t say how sentimental I get on these occasions. But I 
am not ashamed to confess that then I think more of music than 
I do of acting. Acting and moonlight nights under the trees do not 
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match very well, except that kind of acting that older—and mar- 
tied-folks call “foolishness.” 
es Fe 


There is another kind of quietness of which I am very fond. 
That is the quietness of the water. I have a little summer camping 
place at Lakeland, about eighteen miles north of Ann Arbor, that 
is almost ideal. I have spent a good many pleasant days and even- 
ings up there. 

You see, I am not so ethereal that I do not enjoy any of the 
ordinary pleasures of life, and I am especially fond of the extra- 
ordinary pleasures, among which I class duck-shooting and fish- 
ing. For a person who professes to be wedded to Art (the Acting 
member of the family) and to be madly in love with his wife, 
this may sound like a base confession. It may seem a little contra- 
dictory, but it isn’t. It seems to me to be the most natural thing 
in the world. 

You see, Art (it really makes little difference which member of 
the family you tie up with) is an exacting mistress. She insists 
upon having her own way about everything, and there isn’t any 
higher court to appeal to. You must either accept the judgment— 
or take the consequences. 

No matter how much a man may be in love with such a mis- 
tress, he is still a mere man, and it isn’t on the books that a mere 
man doesn’t want to have his own way and his own say—at least 
onice a year. 

That’s why it isn’t contradictory for a man who professes to 
be in love with art to also be in love with hunting and fishing. It 
keeps him out of the insane asylum or the divorce-court—maybe 
both. 

It’s about as bad to be bossed all the time as it is to be boss all 
the time. Both jobs get monotonous and are apt to warp the dis- 
position, no matter how firm and kind it might have been in the 
first place. 
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I remember once—speaking of getting warped by too much of 
a good thing—how greatly I was relieved by a fish-dinner on 
Cape Cod. I had been playing with Robert Edeson in “Strong- 





heart” in the East, and we were in Boston. We had had a long 
and steady run, and we were all getting pretty well wearied of 
the work and everything pertaining to it. We needed something to 
take our minds away from our work—you see, I use work and 
Art interchangeably—to keep us from fighting each other. 

About sixty miles south of Boston, right on the point of the 
heel of Cape Cod is a very popular summer’ resort, Wood’s Hole, 
popular for rich people and popular for people who have little 
money but are rich in being able to get there for a while and en- 
joy themselves. Mr. Edeson and I had some friends stopping 
there and they invited us down to a specially caught and prepared 
fish-dinner. I like fish, just as I like other good things to eat, but 
I never have yet seen a fish I would go sixty miles to eat. 

“But this is different,’ Edeson said. “We're not going down 
there to eat, we are going to get away for a quiet rest.” 

There are pretty fine roads through Massachusetts and we 
found some of them on Cape Cod, and “Bob” made his car hum 
on our trip from Boston to Wood’s Hole. (Funny name isn’t it? 
Cotnes from a passage through the islands off the point, that was 
first negotiated by a sea captain by the name of Wood.) 

We did have a fine fish dinner, and a fine time in the quaint old 
place, and when we got back to Boston we felt like new men. We 
ieft all our grumps behind us and went back to work with a 
relish. 

Some of these days, when I get time, I’m going back to spend a 
few weeks in Wood’s Hole and readily get acquainted with it. 

The United States has a fish hatchery there that is said to be 
one of the most complete in the. world. I have heard they are al- 
ways hatching lobsters there, to be planted in the ocean, and that 
you can see, in the little glass jars, lobsters of any age from one 
day up. I would like to study them, and find out when is the best 
time to kill them. 

Perhaps I might have been willing to admit that I belonged to 
this class, if I hadn’t been sidetracked onto the line that led me to 
the dramatic stage. 
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Fate is the Prompter 


By ROLAND ASHFORD PHILLIPS 








After all, the player people are not so very different from the run 
of folks who constitute the audiences that watch them. The present 
short-story of the stage makes this point especially clear for reasons 
that will be obvious and interesting to the reader who finishes the tale. 








IF-TEEN minutes, please. Fif-teen 
minutes !” 

The call rang through the narrow 
hall off from which the dressing-rooms 
opened. In the third one Davis was 
hunched before the mirror. The call 
aroused him. With an angry pass of a 
hand across his heavy eyes he method- 
ically tied a towel about his neck, ad- 
justed his wig-band, and picking up a 
stick of grease from the pan before 
him, drew the thick, pinkish stick across 
his forehead. 

“Another night and still doing the 
servant,” he groaned, continuing to 
smear the paint down over his cheeks 
and neck. “Hartley will never get sick, 
that’s a certainty; and when the show 
gets on Broadway I'll be creating the 
same old rdle.” 

He tossed the stick down, and with 
the tips of his fingers proceeded to 
blend in the color. Before he had fin- 
ished some one came down the hall, 
stopped before his door, and rapped. 

“Come in!” he snapped. 

The door opened to admit Dorothy. 

Davis went on making up. 

“Where have you been since the 
train pulled in, Harry?” the girl asked, 
seating herself lightly upon the big 
trunk. “I saw you leaving the depot 
alone.” 

After blending the grease with a few 
skillful daubs of: powder he turned 
around, gazing with undisguised admir- 
ation at the girl’s wavy brown hair, 
the half slanting eyes, the pink, well 
rounded cheeks that the rouge served 


only to heighten and the soft, ivory 
neck and shoulders. 

“T went up to be alone, Dot,” he re- 
turned. “I’m on my last pegs, little girl. 
If it wasn’t for putting Murphy out 
I'd ditch for Broadway, I would. It’s 
all right for you, playing as good as 
leads, but for little me, in the also-ran 
column, making three changes a show 
and for eighteen a week, it isn’t all sun- 
shine.” 

“Harry,” she reproached, eyeing him 
sternly, “you’ve been drinking again, 
haven’t you?” 

“Well, and supposing I have!” he 
snarled, with a quick toss of his head 
that did not conceal the sudden flush to 
his temples. “I’ve got to get some con- 
solation, haven’t I? I’ve held up for 
two weeks and it hasn’t done a bit of 
good,” he finished, bitterly. 

“But you are understudying Hart- 
ley,” she argued. “That’s something, 
isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so,” he sighed, adjusting 
his wig. “But Hartley never knew what 
it was to be sick. We’ve been playing 
a week of one-nighters and have anoth- 
er week to play before hitting Broad- 
way. Why haven’t they given me a 
chance? Why haven’t they? I tackled 
Murphy the other night, but he only 
laughed and said that Hartley needed 
all the experience he could get before 
facing a Broadway audience. That’s all 
the satisfaction I could get out of him.” 

Dorothy smiled and brushed the 
loose powder from off her skirt. 

“Don’t take him so seriously, Har- 
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ry,” she chided. “He isn’t the best com- 
forter, I’ll admit. But don’t mind him. 
You'll get the chance when you least 
expect it. And when you do—” 

“When I do,” he interrupted, thump- 
ing the shelf. “Just let them give me 
the chance. That’s all I ask. Why, ev- 
erybody but you thinks I’m a huge 
joke. I'll make good or bust, I will.” 

“Of course you will,’ she encour- 
aged, smiling. “But you shouldn’t be in 
such a hurry. You know Rome wasn’t 
built in a day.” 

“Now, don’t throw that at me, Dot,” 
he cried. “This isn’t Rome; and be- 
sides, didn’t you say you’d give me an 
answer when I got my chance? Didn’t 
you? And don’t you see the sooner it 
comes the sooner I'll get you?” He but- 
toned his collar. “You're not taking any 
chances, are you? I'll have to make 
good before you'll have me, eh?” He 
laughed shortly, with a hardened look 
in his eyes. “That’s the world—all over. 
You’ve got to make good to get any- 
thing worth having.” 

“Q-o-verture, please! O-o-verture!” 

Obeying the call Davis straightened, 
drew on his coat, snapped out the 
lights, and taking Dorothy’s arm they 
went down the hall toward the stage. 
Amid the confusion of running stage- 
hands, busy operators, and awkward 
supers, Dorothy slipped away to the 
curtain, peering out into the auditori- 
um. 

“House is packed,” she exclaimed, 
coming back. “I’m glad. It seems so 
much nicer to have a good, comfortable 
crowd, doesn’t it?” 

Davis shrugged his shoulders. “These 
canine verdicts don’t worry me—with 
my two little sides and a dozen aimless 
entrances,” he retorted, bitterly. “It’s 
sheer foolishness giving two weeks of 
dress-rehearsals at regular box-office 
prices. By Jove!” he switched abruptly, 
feeling in his pockets. “I’ve forgotten 
that letter. It’s back in the room. There 
goes the first act call, too. I'll see you 
later.” 

- He started away, but Dorothy held 
im. 

“If you’re going back bring the 
hand-mirror from my room, will you? 
I want it after my first scene.” 

Davis went on, while the stage man- 
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ager’s commanding voice arose shrilly 
with: 

“First act, please. Everybody down. 
Hurry, please!” 

There was an abrupt scurry of run- 
ning feet, a slamming of doors, and a 
bewildering chorus of answers. Every- 
thing seemed woefully deserted now as 
he went up the short pair of steps after 
the letter from his own room. He heard 
the music and the soft purr of the as- 
cending curtain. After that Dorothy’s 
voice came distinctly. Irresolutely he 
paused before the door of her darkened 
dressing-room. 

“Dearest little girl in the world,” he 
muttered, rubbing at his thick head and 
half wishing he had not indulged dur- 
ing the afternoon. “When my chance 
comes I’ll show them—and her, too.” 

He went in, snapped on the lights, 
and looked around. The little mirror lay 
face down on the table. He took it up: 
and started for the door. Something, 
half hidden behind a book caught his 
eye. He turned away with a short, half 
laugh, but did not go out. The more he 
looked the firmer became the desire. 

The thing behind the book was a re- 
volver. He knew it to be the property 
gun Dorothy used in the last act and 
with which she shot Hartley. A short, 
pregnant second he ruminated over the 
half-insane, fiendish determination. And 
then he stole down the hall into his 
own room, dug into his trunk, and 
came back with five shells in the palm 
of his hand. ; 

Securing the weapon, he immediately 
flipped out the lights that a chance 
passer-by might not unexpectedly note 
his actions. Then he plucked the five 
blank cartridges from the chambers, 
slipped them to his pocket and inserted 
the five loaded ones in their place. Only 
then, after a second wait, did he find 
courage to turn on the lights. 

The drawn, strained face that stared 
at him from the mirror scarcely seemed 
his own. He glanced nervously behind 
him, took a firmer hold to the mirror 
and went out, leaving the room as he 
had found it—in darkness. 

Dorothy had already made her first 
exit and was waiting impatiently in the 
second entrance for the mirror. 
“Everything is going fine to-night, 
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Harry,” she observed, hurriedly, sweep- 
ing the big puff over her neck and 
arms. 

But Davis went on, around the back- 
ing with a sharp catch in his throat. 

In the hall he met Hartley, but 
neither man spoke. Hartley seldom if 
ever noticed him; and to a man of 
Davis’ temperament it stung. Davis 
watched him go through the door into 
the glow of the brilliant foot-lights and 
heard the instant ripple of applause 
that greeted his entrance. After which 
he smiled grimly, went into his room 
and slammed the door. 

After the first act Davis changed 
swiftly for the next while he chatted 
lightly with Dorothy, who spent the in- 
termission seated on his trunk. 

At the fall of the curtain on this act, 
and while the applause continued from 
the auditorium side, something had 
happened on the stage. Davis, chatting 
with the stage manager in the first en- 
trance, wondered why Hartley did not 
come on to take his call. 

“You watch this curtain, Davis,” 
Murphy exclaimed, frowning. “They’re 
calling for Hartley out there. What 
does he mean by keeping away!” 

Davis stepped to the little prompt- 
desk with a finger to the button, while 
the manager dashed across the stage. 
The applause continued undiminished. 
Still no Hartley. Presently, with a very 
white face, the manager came darting 
back. 

“Hartley fell—wrenched his side— 
can’t stand up,” he panted. “Get to 
your room, Davis, and change. You'll 
have to take his place for the last act. 
Hurry, now. I'll hold the curtain and 
make an announcement. Curse such 
luck, anyhow.” 

With a heart that choked in his 
throat Davis leaped across the hall, 
dashed open the door of his room, and 
tore furiously at his costume. The un- 
derstudy stuff was in the trunk. Hap- 
pily it was on top and he seized upon it. 
slipped it on, and fairly threw himself 
before the glass to remove his beard. 

His chance had come. It was only for 
him to make good now. He plunged his 
fingers into the cold cream, smeared it 
hurriedly over his face, and removed 
the grease with the towel. 
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The sudden, startling remembrance 
of the revolver came as he had finished. 
He stumbled to his feet, his limbs 
trembling. Then, with a quick leap he 
cleared the room, sped out into the hall 
and up the steps toward the other 
room. 

But his attempt was futile. He had 
remembered too late. The door was 
locked and Dorothy was changing for 
the last act. He groaned, involuntarily, 
sinking against the wall. A cold sweat 
broke out over his face and hands. The 
girl must have heard, for she called out. 

“That you, Harry? Heard about 
Hartley, didn’t you? Now’s your 
chance. Go in and show them. Every- 
thing’s at stake. Sorry I cant let you 
in right now, but I’m changing.” 

For a second he decided to tell her 
all—to ask for the gun. But the shame 
of it stifled his words and he stumbled 
down the steps. The music was playing 
valiantly. The hands were setting the 
stage for the final act. He stumbled on, 
scarce conscious of his progress. 

Suddenly Murphy appeared before 
him, red of face. 

“What in thunder is the matter?” he 
roared, the sweat trickling down over 
his double chin. “We’re holding the 
curtain. Get a move on you, Davis. 
Everything depends upon you now. 
And for God’s sake, don’t fall down. 
The last act’s the whole show.” 

How he ever finished dressing and 
completed his make-up, Davis never 
rightly remembered. For when his 
brain finally cleared the music had 
stopped, Murphy had clapped his hands 
to “clear,” and the abrupt tinkle of a 
bell, high up in the flies, warned him 
of the immediate rise of the curtain. 
He paced the narrow entrance nervous- 
ly as Dorothy came past him, patting 
his arm. 

“Good luck, Harry,” she whispered 
earnestly, and went on through the 
heavy curtains for the opening. 

With a sinking heart Davis suddenly 
remembered there were no exits for 
either he or Dorothy the rest of the 
act. They played the scene together and 
almost unaided. Once on the stage there 
was no leaving. A chill moisture came 
out upon his flesh. He glanced nervous- 
ly, cautiously around. No one was in 











signt except a solitary operator fum- 
bling at his sputtering lamp. There was 
yet time for him to run—to disap- 
pear before the whole miserable truth 
came out. ‘He turned to step behind the 
backing—and came face to face with 
Murphy. 

“There’s your cue, Davis,” he cau- 
tioned in a strained whisper, waving 
the script. “Get in quick. Don’t keep the 
stage waiting: I’ll be at the third en- 
trance, left, if you need help.” 

And with a strange sense of a pris- 
oner facing a firing squad he drew 
aside the curtain and stepped into the 
brilliant glow of the footlights. 

An ominous, almost unnatural hush 
fell upon players and audience alike. 
For the interval every word of the part 
fled, and he stared white and dumb-in- 
to the vast, darkened auditorium. Then, 
vaguely, Dorothy’s voice came, drifting 
as from a great distance. But the mo- 
ment she had finished and had given 
the cue everything came back. 

The first words came, and then 
speech after speech followed. He for- 
got the audience and painfully tried to 
remember every minute detail he had 
been drilled into during the weeks of 
wearisome understudy rehearsals. In- 
stinctively, and with an actor’s sense of 
the invisible, he realized the audience 
were taking a fresh, firmer interest in 
the unfolding of the plot. Curious, 
without doubt, as to how an understudy 
would appear at this critical time they 
were a bit uneasy; but their attention, 
so easily interrupted, had once more 
been restored. 

Dorothy helped him by a ‘thousand 
little moves and bits of action. The dia- 
logue grew swifter, critical, and more 
intense. Everything was working surely 
toward the final climax. Speech by 
speech Davis felt himself succeeding. 
It served to give him more power, more 
feeling to his words; more confidence 
to his brain. During a lull he turned to 
see Murphy crouched in the third en- 
trance, nodding encouragingly. His 
very heart leaped at so slight a recog- 
nition from him. 

The final speeches came—and then 
the struggle. Dorothy broke free from 
his grasp, leaped across to the table and 
gained the revolver. A maddening crash 
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of applause swept through the house. 
For the second time it confused him 
and he stammered in his lines. 

Now she was advancing, revolver in 
hand. For the life of him he could not 
remove his gaze from that shining 
death-thing. He cowered, involuntarily. 
His speeches became pitiful. He 
moaned and sobbed as never a mere 
actor had ever done. And what double 
meaning was hidden in his shrill plead- 
ings. From the death-like silence that 
existed beyond the line of yellow lights 
he knew the audience was held, rigid 
and expecinnt. 

The revolver came up level with his 
heart. He groveled on the floor, bab- 
bling incoherently, calling Dorothy by 
name, and in his terror sobbing like a 
child. 

The girl’s speeches became inaudible. 
With the exception of the pointing 
weapon his mind was a blank. A death- 
ly, almost unnatural silence care, pre- 
ceding the final crisis. In that second, 
almost lost to all reason, he figured out 
how the shot would feel; just where it 
would tear; how everyone would be- 
have ; how— 

They came: three sharp reports, 
whose muffled echoes rolled away into 
the auditorium. In grim, dumb horror 
he saw the thin line of fire leap toward 
him and waited stolidly for the pain. 
Nothing came. He wondered dully 
what had occurred, but did not move 
his huddled position on the floor. Then, 
abruptly a great, lifting roar swelled 
suddenly, until, like some gigantic hand 
the descending curtain blotted out ev- 
erything. 

After the curtain had gone up and 
down no less than four times for the 
picture, he heard Murphy’s hoarse voice 
commanding him to stand up and take 
the call. In a half-stupor he struggled 
to his feet, groped blindly for Doro- 
thy’s hand and bowed obediently to the 
maddened, shouting crowds that filled 
the aisles. 

“Tt’s you, Harry,” the girl broke out. 
“It’s you they are calling. Oh, I knew 
you'd make good.” 

And as the curtain whirled up and 
down for the last time he turned dumb- 
ly to the girl and swept angrily at the 
tears that ran down his cheeks. 
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“T—I had a foolish fear that the re- 
volver was loaded,” he faltered, tremu- 
lously. 

But Dorothy laughed and her eyes 
were radiant. 

“You needn’t be afraid of asking me 
—now, Harry,” she whispered, as they 
stood alone in the center of the stage. 
“And—I’m glad, Harry,” she added 
softly. 

Words rushed to his lips but Mur- 
phy, dashing out from the first en- 
trance, interrupted. 

“Good work, Davis,” he began blunt- 
ly and without ceremony, in his usual 
unappreciative manner. “I didn’t think 
it was in you. The doctor says Hartley 
is out of the running for at least a 
month. You'll have to open in this part 
in New York. We'll have a dress-re- 
hearsal of the first two acts for you to- 
morrow at ten. Good-night!” 

Somehow Davis managed to stammer 
a reply and to stumble across the stage 
with its usual chaos of eager mechanics 
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and teeming confusion. Dorothy still 
clung to his arm, while others of the 
company, overhearing Murphy’s words, 
stopped to congratulate him. 

His head was in a perfect whirl, but 
he finally got his make-up off and 
changed his clothes for the street and 
went up to Dorothy’s room. She was 
nearly ready to leave. 

“I’m glad you’re going with me to 
the hotel, Harry,” she exclaimed, eager- 
ly, drawing on her gloves. “I’ve been 
rather timid of late. One can never tell 
what will happen in these dark streets. 
I’ve been carrying a revolver since we 
opened in these one-nighters. Will you 
get it for me? It’s there, behind 
the books. I try to keep it out of sight 
so that I will not confuse it with my 
property-gun. Got it?” 

And for the second time that night 
Davis took the revolver in his hand— 
but this time he was unafraid, and the 
lights were burning brightly, and Dor- 
othy was waiting for him at the door. 


Dressing-Room Chats 


By HOPE FRANCIS 








It is in their dressing-rooms, between acts, that the players relax the 
most and take the casual visitor into their confidence. In the present 
article the author records dressing-room talks with Ruth Benson, and 
Atkins Lawrence concerning actor-husbands and James A. Herne. 








T isn’t always an easy thing to visit 
an actress in her dressing-room, for 
two reasons. In the first place, it is 

against the rules of the management 
for outsiders to go behind the scenes 
during a performance, even though the 
actress may have nothing to do between 
the acts. And in the second place, the 
dressing-room itself is oftentimes 
reached only after repeated inquiries 
as to its location, and a final following 
of directions that remind one of noth- 
ing quite so much as a Chinese puzzle. 


Not all theatres are alike in this re- 
spect, of course. In some of them there 
is a passage-way leading back of the 
boxes that connects directly with the 
stage, and in such houses the dressing- 
rooms are easily reached. In others, 
however, it is necessary to go through 
the alley and into the back door, or 
through a long tunnel that starts at the 
front entrance of the house, and runs 
under the auditorium. This latter ar- 
rangement is often used to connect 
with the gallery exit, and it opens on 
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the street, a dozen steps or so below 
the level of the ground. 


Ruth Benson and Her Husband 


SUCH was the route the writer took 
to reach the dressing-room of Miss 
Ruth Benson. After getting through 
the tunnel, which was lighted here and 
there with a single incandescent, the 
boiler-room, with its net-work of pipes 
and only dimly lighted, was circumnav- 
igated till a narrow iron stairway was 
found that led to the stage where the 
scene-shifters were placing a new set- 
ting for the third act of “Divorgons.” 

Everybody on the stage—mostly men 
in overalls—was too busy attending to 
the business of the play to give any 
directions as to the whereabouts of any 
particular player, for they work like 
beavers behind the scenes during a 
change of acts, and there wasn’t an 
actress or an actor in sight; each was 
carefully ensconced in his little celi 
for, small and uncomfortable as it 
sometimes is, the dressing-room is a 
pleasanter place to loiter than can be 
found on the seamy side of the curtain, 
except in those rare instances where 
the theatre supports a green-room. 

Fortunately, Miss Benson appeared 
on the first landing of the little iron 
stair-way—it looks just like a fire es- 
cape—that connects the various stage 
dressing-rooms, and the rest of the 
way was easy. 

“This way! Here I am. she called, 
and a moment later the visitor was 
within. 

It was just a plain little room about 
eight feet square, whose sole excuse 
for existing was usefulness. There was 
nothing beautiful in it—except the ac- 
tress—and nothing whatever about it 
suggested comfort. But it served its 
purpose, for one corner was curtained 
off for a closet, and across the entire 
length of one side of the room was a 
mirror, under which ran a board about 
eight inches wide that held the make- 
up and toilet materials. The furniture 
consisted of two ordinary cane-seated 
chairs. 

Miss Benson had on a pretty white 
gown with a big picture hat which she 
had worn in the second act of “Di- 
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vorcons,” where she plays the part of a 
young society woman, a role that comes 
very natural to her, for the reason 
that she was an Army girl before going 
on the stage. 

“My father, Major Henry M. Ben- 
son, was stationed at the Presidio, San 
Francisco, when I first decided upon a 
career of my own,” said the actress, 
“and naturally, I started in the city 
nearest my home.” 

“With your father’s consent?” 

“No, indeed! My parents objected 
seriously.” 

“What induced you to leave the gay 
life of the army post for the hard work 
of an actress?” 

“Oh, I just got it into my head that 
I wanted to go on the stage, that was 
all.” 

“How did the ide» happen to occur 
to you in the beginnin, ?” 

“Tt was the result of having taken 
part in amateur entertainments while 
at school in San Francisco. I became 
interested in acting then, and that led 
to a desire to go on the stage. 

“My first professional experience? It 
was with a local stock company of 
which Mr. Blinn was the leading man. 
That is a picture of Mr. Blinn,” added 
Miss Benson, indicating a large pho- 
tograph that occupied the center of the 
running board in front of the mirror. 

“Mr. Holbrook Blinn?” 

“Yes. My husband.” 

There was a note of pride in the 
tone in which the actress spoke, and if 
the prominent pdsition of the picture 
had not been sufficient proof of the re- 
gard in which the original of it was 
held, there was no mistaking the happy 
expression that possessed the devoted 
wife at the mention of her husband’s 
name. : 

The picture was that of a handsome, 
manly fellow, strong of feature and 
physique, and the careful grooming 
and intelligent face bore no mark of 
resemblance to the sodden Jim Platt 
who is making himself famous for his 
fine character work in “Salvation Nell.” 

“They say he is sharing honors with 
Mrs. Fiske,” said Miss Benson, proud- 
ly, and though that assertion has been 
made many times )y others. it seemed 
particularly pretty in Mrs. Blinn, who 
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can’t, by any means whatever, conceal 
her pride in her husband’s success, 

“Mr. Blinn was brought up in the 
West,” continued Miss Benson. “He 
and Maude Adams used to play togeth- 
er when they were little children. Mr. 
Blinn’s mother was an actress, too; her 
stage name was Nellie Holbrook. My 
lathend went to Stanford University, 
but I received my education in San 
Francisco and in Honolulu. Why Hon- 
olulu? Oh, not so much because of the 
schools, but for sentimental reasons. 
My mother was born there, and she 
wanted me to know something of the 
beautiful Hawaiian city. 

“Mr. Blinn and I were married about 
a year after I went on the stage, and in 
the meantime we played for a while in 
Alaska. 

“T shall never forget that experience. 
It was hard work, for traveling accom- 
modations were anything but agreeable, 
but it was interesting, of course, It was 
never dark in Alaska, and the sun shone 
as.brightly as in the middle of the day, 
at ten and eleven o'clock at night. It 
was impossible to get a real meal, at 
times, and the prices were frightful. 
We used to pay fifty cents for a glass 
of beer, and milk was twenty-five cents 
a glass. Sometimes there was no milk 
at all. This was because the winters 
were so long and hard that there wasn’t 
food enough to nourish the animals 
properly. The cooking was awful, and 
sometimes all we had to eat was crack- 
ers and cheese and beer. 

“The trip there? Oh, it was beauti- 

ful, of course, There is no scenery in 
the world lovelier than the coast of 
Alaska—it is inland sea, all the way 
up. 
"Mins Benson is fond of traveling for 
pleasure—which is a far cry from trav- 
eling because of one’s work—and she 
has spent much time in Europe. 

“Which do I prefer to live in, Eu- 
rope or America?” she repeated, in an- 
swer to the question. And without h 
itation, answered, “I prefer to live in 
London. Mr. Blinn and I have a beau- 
tiful home there, and I am looking for- 
ward to the time when we can go back. 
It seems to me that London is.a much 
more satisfactory place for actors than 
in this country, for the reason that 


there players usually remain in one 
city. For London is really England, so 
far as theatricals are concerned, you 
know, and, anyway, if a tour is made 
of the provinces, it is not for long. 

“But here in America, distances are 
so great and there are so many im- 
portant cities to visit that it is impos- 
sible to have as satisfactory a home 
here as it is in London, I think, really, 
the Favershams have the ideal life, for 
they maintain a home in New York 
City and also one in England. Of 
course, not all actors are as fortunate 
as that, but in London it is possible to 
enjoy at least one home, while here, 
even in New York, it cannot be main- 
tained at nearly so great an advantage 
because of the necessity of spending so 
much time away from it. 

“In London, too, I think the life is 
broader. Our home, for instance, is 
near that of Alma Tadema, and Alfred 
East, and many other persons of note 
are our neighbors. We see a great deal 
of artists of all lines, and I think that 
makes us broader than when we asso- 
ciate only with those of our own pro- 
fession—a condition that so often ex- 
ists in this country. 

“We went to London nine years ago, 
and have been back here three years. 
I have been with Miss George three 
years, and I should hate to think of 
leaving her. She is just as sweet off the 
stage as she is in the play, and you 
can’t help liking her. Three of us in 
the cast of ‘Divorgons’ have been to- 
gether so long that we seem like one 
family.” 

Suddenly Miss Benson got up and 
began to pull the hat pins out ot her 
big black hat that she had not taken 
off since she left the stage. 

“Why haven’t I been taking off my 
make-up while I’ve been sitting here 
talking!” she cried, “I might just as 
well have saved that much time. Some 
people are waiting to take me out to 
supper, and now I'll be late!” 

As. Miss Benson had mentioned 
nothing about her own ambitions dur- 
ing the interview, the visitor said with 
a smile at parting: 

“I guess you’re more interested in 
your husband’s success than you are in 
your own, aren’t you, Miss Benson?” 
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And, while busily rubbing at the 
grease-paint on her face, the actress 
called out, with unmistakable emphasis, 

“Oh, MUCH more!’ 


An Old. Timer Reminiscent 


“COME right in! Glad to see you! 
Sit down—here—there—anywhere.” 

Those were the words of cordial 
greeting that came from Mr. Atkins 
Lawrence, in his dressing-room, just 
after the last act of “Graustark,” in 
which he had been playing the part of 
Baron Douglas. 

In his splendid veteran days, Mr. 
Lawrence retains much of the personal 
attractiveness that made him famous in 
former years as one of the handsomest 
leading men of the stage. 

“Yes, I’ve been on the stage forty- 
five years,” he began, in answer to an 


inquiry concerning the length of his. 


experience as an actor. “It’s a long 
time, and enables one to think back 
over a good many things—at least in 
the theatrical business.” 

“And one of them is the list of dis- 
tinguished players with whom you have 
appeared, is it not?” 

“Yes—that is one of the pleasant 
features of having served a long time. 
But more amusing is the fact that I 
have played with so many of the chil- 
dren of the actors and actresses with 
whom I used to appear years ago. 
Sometimes it hardly seems possible that 
they can have grown up so quickly. 
For instance, our leading man, Mr. 
George Baker, came to me one day and 
said that Miss Viola Fortesque was 
about to join our company. 

“*You don’t mean George Fortes- 
que’s daughter, do you?’ said I. ‘Yes,’ 
he answered. ‘The same. She told me 
that her father and mother remembered 
playing with you.’” Mr. Lawrence 
smiled at the recollection. 

““Why, I used to dandle her in my 
arms when she was just a wee bit of 
a baby,’ said I, and I could scarcely 
realize that. she was big enough to act. 
However, when she came on the stage 
and began to read her lines, it was 
easy to see that her ability was inher- 
ited. And why shouldn’t it be with two 
talented parents? 
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“Have I found it interesting to 
watch the traits of the parents come 
out in the children? Yes, indeed. And 
they are very marked at times. There 
is young Milton Nobles, for instance, 
I acted with his father, Milton Nobles, 
for two seasons at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, and when play- 
ing with Milton, Jr., I have often no- 
ticed the father in many of the actions 
and readings of the son. 

“There is a long list of the actors 
and actresses with whom I have played, 
whose parents I have also had the 
pleasure of appearing with. There was 
Joseph Jefferson and his son Charles 
Jefferson; Mrs. Drew and her son John 
Drew—and by the way, I was in the 
cast of the play in which he made his 
débiit. It was a farce called ‘Cool as a 
Cucumber.’ Then there is Mr. Robert 
Edeson, with whose father, Charles 
Edeson, I used to play; John Sleeper 
Clarke, and his son, Creston Clarke, 
who, you know, is a nephew of the 
great Edwin Booth; Oliver Dowd By- 
ron, and his son, Arthur Byron; Dion 
and Aubrey Boucicault, father and 
son; James A. Herne and his two 
daughters, Julie and Crystal; Mrs. Mc- 
Cabe and her son, Clyde McCabe; and 
Mrs. Clare and her daughter Mildred.” 

“It must be a great pleasure to re- 
member so many unusual experiences.” 

“Yes, that’s one of the rewards of 
being an old-timer.” 

“What do you notice in the modern 
methods of preparing for a play that 
differ from the old days?” was asked. 

The actor shook his head disapprov- 
ingly. 

“For one thing,” he said, “there is 
the way the managers go about looking . 
for types of actors to suit their ideas. 
Now, in the old days, an actor had 
to make himself the ‘type’ for any part 
in which he was cast. Think of the 
days of Edwin Forest, John T. Ray- 
mond, Lawrence Barrett, E. L. Daven- 
port, Adelaide Neilson, Mary Ander- 
son, John McCullough, Edwin Booth, 
Rose Eytinge, Lucile Weston, Lotta, 
Dion Boucicault, with all of whom I 
have played, and then think of the 
great variety of rdles these actors as- - 
sumed! It wasn’t necessary for manag- 
ers to seek ‘types’ of actors in those 
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days. They*were the types of all the 
characters in their repertoires, when- 
ever necessary. They had to be. Years 
of application and study had developed 
them to such degree that they were 
able to assume any character that was 
required of them. 

“Edwin Booth was only five feet six 
inches tall and Barry Sullivan was six 
feet, yet both played Hamlet. And I 
remember well when E. L. Davenport 
danced a horn-pipe in ‘Black-Eyed Su- 
san’ one night, and gave a splendid per- 
formance of Hamlet the following 
evening. Those were days of versatile 
actors, but now it’s different. 

“The actor who presents himself to 
the modern manager will fail to secure 
an engagement unless his hair and eyes 
are the right color, and his general di- 
mensions measure up to the type that 
the manager has in mitid. In fact, they 
will often engage an actor of this kind, 
though he is sadly lacking in ability, in 
preference to one who cari act, because 
they think that a skillful aid well paid 
stage-director will be able to pull him 
through. At the same time, che capable 
player of experience is passed by be- 
cause of some insignificant persona! at- 
tribute that does not meet the manag- 
er’s approval. 

“What is the result of this? It often 
gives the critics and the intelligent au- 
ditors the opportunity of saying: ‘Well, 
he looked the part, but that was all. 
His conception of the character was 
bad and he couldn’t act.’” 

All of this time Mr. Lawrence’s 
valet was preparing the actor for street 
appearance, and with a change of 
clothes came a shift of subjects. 

“You mentioned James A. Herne, a 
moment ago,” said the interviewer, 
with the idea of bringing to the surface 
some of the interesting reminiscences 
of those days; “you were with him a 
long time?” 

The face of the cld actor bright- 
ened. “Yes, indeed!” said he. “I played 
Martin, the opposite part to Uncle Nat 
in ‘Shore Acres’ for eleven seasons, and 
once, when Mr. Herne was ill, I played 
Uncle Nat for ten weeks. 

“By the way, you remember the 
Christmas turkey dinner we had in the 
last act, don’t you?” 
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“Yes. How many seasons did the 
turkey last?” 

“Seasons? Why, bless you, that tur- 
key grew up in a barnyard! It was no 
papier-maché affair! It was contracted 
for by the advance agent, and was the 
best the market afforded. It never 
weighed less than sixteen pounds—that 
was one of the stipulataions in the buy- 
ing. The cranberry sauce, the tea, the 
cake, and the pie, were all of the best, 
too. That dinner never cost the man- 
agement less than ten or twelve dol- 
lars a performance—which amounted 
‘J quite a sum at the end of the season. 

“Mr. Herne never allowed the cur- 
tain to be rung up on the second act 
until the turkey was piping hot in the 
stage oven.” 

“You used to carve the turkey, didn’t 
you, Mr. Lawrence?” 

“Yes, and after eleven seasons, you 
may believe I became quite an expert, 
for at every performance, I used to 
carve tweive plates of turkey in just 
three minutes. It,was fun when the 
curtain fell to see the men go for 
that turkey! Sometimes they would 
save it till after the show, and have a 
feast, and again they would devour it 
right then and there. But the members 
of the company never ate any of it.” 

“Not even during the performance?” 

“No, we just nibbled and pretended 
te eat. You remember little Joel Gates, 
who sat on a chair in the middle of the 
stage? He was in plain sight of the au- 
dience, and he apparently ate the tur- 
key, but as a matter of fact, what he 
consumed was little pieces of apples 
and turnips that had been cut so as to 
look like the best parts of the turkey. 
And little Mandy always carried off a 
leg when she made her exit. You 
couldn’t expect a little seven-year-old 
tot to eat a big turkey-leg seven times 
a week, including matineés, could 
you?” And when you stop to think of 
it, multiplication certainly does make 
things bigger! 

“How about your own appetite for 
turkey, Mr. Lawrence?” the visitor 
asked, remembering the story of the 
man who wagered that he could eat 
thirty quail in thirty days, and at the 
end of two weeks went into hysterics 
at the sight of one. 
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“I haven’t eaten a piece of turkey 
since!” he replied. “Even the sight of 
a feather-duster will make me turn and 
go in the opposite direction!” 

Mr. Lawrence laughed at the recoi- 
lection of this experience and then fell 
to talking of some others of the fa- 
mous players with whom he has ap- 
peared. And remembering that he had 
been Mary Anderson’s leading man for 
three seasons, he was asked to tell 
something of that interesting period in 
his professional work. 

The veteran actor grew enthusiastic 
at once. 

“She was a big, warm-hearted, live- 
ly girl at that time,” he said. “Very of- 
ten she used to get the company to 
play some athletic game with her, and 
at such times she entered into it with 
all the spirit and zest of a child. 

“We used to travel in a private car 
—a Pullman called the ‘City of Rich- 
mond,’ and we were like one big fam- 
ily. Miss Anderson’s mother and her 
step-father traveled with her, and 
sometimes we dined in her section of 
the car. Her step-father, Dr. Griffin, 
was her manager at that time.” 

“How about those stories to the ef- 
fect that he was so penurious with her? 
Did you ever notice any evidence along 
that line?” 

“Well, I guess there must have been 
something in it, for one day I remem- 
ber hearing her say, ‘Give me ten dol- 
lars, pa,’ and he answered, ‘What did 
you do with the ten dollars I gave you 
the other day?’ ” 

“And Miss Anderson was earning 
the money for the family about that 
time, wasn’t she?” 

“Yes, and I know that in one season 
of thirty-six weeks, she cleared, for 
‘her own portion, over seventy-five 
thousand dollars! She must have had 
fully half a million when she left the 
stage—all cash, too.” 

“By the way, what in your opinion 
was her reason for leaving the stage?” 

“She hated it. She grew tired of the 
pettv annovances, the jealousies, the re- 
hearsals and the hard work. Then, too, 
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she was particularly sensitive to harsh 
criticism, and though she was popular 
in the East, the Western critics some- 
times said unpleasant things of her. 
Some of them were always roasting 
her, and she felt this keenly. She took 
unkind criticism so to heart that some- 
times I have seen her cry bitterly over 
something the papers had said. Col- 
umns of praise did not seem to heal 
the injury that was done by a few harsh 
words, 

“One day when we were playing 
‘The Hunchback’ in Boston, Miss Afh- 
derson and I were standing outside the 
theatre, when she turned to me and 
said: ‘Atkins, I don’t care for this life, 
I am tired of the excitement. When I 
have made enough money to keep my- 
self and family, I am going to leave it. 
I don’t know whether I will go into a 
convent or get married—it will be one 
of the two, and I don’t know which. 
But I am not going to stay on the 
stage.’” 

Many of her admirers have wondered 
without ever receiving any satisfactory 
explanation as to Mary Anderson’s re- 
tirement in the zenith of her success. 
This little bit of confidence given to 
Mr. Lawrence so long ago, supple- 
ments, in a very satisfactory way, the 
present view of life that Mary Ander- 
son Navarro expressed on her recent 
visit to this country. 

“Tt is strange,” continued Mr. Law- 
rence, “that Mary Anderson, of all her 
family, was the only one to possess tal- 
ent. She had a brother named Joe, who 
tried to act, but he was little better 
than a lout on the stage.” 

The interview had been a long one, 
and it was growing late. At least it 
was time to go. 

“It is hard to tear one’s self away 
from one whose memory is so filled 
with interesting experiences,” said the 
visitor upon sliding off the trunk, one 
end of which, with the kind help of the 
wall, had been used for a seat. 

“And it’s hard to stop an old fellow 
from talking, isn’t it?’ replied Mr. 
Lawrence, with a merry good-by. 



























































The Evolution of Minstrelsy 


By ARTHUR GILLESPIE 





The author of the following historical article was, as he says, once a 
minstrel himself. Moreover, his songs are sung wherever there’s a 
piano, or a voice. His recollections of the lights of minstrelsy of a day 
that’s gone will prove vastly entertaining to lovers of “black-face.” 











O write exhaustively on this sub- 
ject would necessitate going back 
to the days of George Christy 

whom, I believe, was among the first 
of burnt cork minstrels. But as my 
memory only dates back to the year of 
1875, when Birch and Backus and Billy 
Emerson were great favorites in San 
Francisco, while Arlington Cotton and 
Kemble and the Carncross and the Dix- 
ie Minstrels of Philadelphia held full 
sway in the East and Middle West, I 
shall not attempt to delve deeper into 
the history of Minstrelsy. Birch and 
Backus soon went en tour, followed by 
Billy Emerson’s California Minstrels, 
which appeared at Hooley’s (now Pow- 
er’s) Theatre on Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago. Such black-faced comedians as 
Billy Birch, Charlie Backus, Billy Em- 
erson, Ben Cotton, Billy Arlington; 
Luke Schoolcraft, Hughey Dougherty, 
Billy Rice, John Hart, were all favor- 
ites, and were regarded by the public of 
that generation as Lew Dockstader, De- 
Wolf Hopper, Francis Wilson, Eddie 
Foy, Jeff De Angelis, Chauncey Olcott, 
Andrew Mack, Lew Fields, Joe Weber, 
the late Pete Daly, and other comedy 
stars are regarded to-day. Each had a 
distinct following and his appearance 
was always the cue for a big reception. 

It was not so long ago but many will 
remember Billy Emerson’s “I Feel Just 
as Happy as a Big Sun Flower,” and 
“Moriarty,” and his more than clever 
imitations of Irish types as he grace- 
fully held down the tambo end. Emer- 
son rarely ever affected the Southern 


darkey dialect. It was his wonderful 
tenor voice, coupled with his personal- 
ity, genius, and graceful style, that won 
him fame. 

Luke Schoolcraft was just the re- 
verse of Emerson; he was slow, awk- 
ward, and used a peculiar Southern 
dialect distinctly his own, but was one 
of the most irresistible black-faced 
comedians the stage has ever known. 
His rendition of “Oh, Dat Watermel- 
on,” and his specialty with George Coes 
entitled ‘“Missus Diddemus’ Pahty,” 
was always uproariously received. 

Billy Birch was an odd looking char- 
acter on the end, as he always wore a 
short full beard. Charles Backus was 
smooth shaven, round faced, fat and 
jolly, and had he lived in these days, 
would probably have been one of our 
most popular white-faced comedy stars. 
They say that just before he died and 
the physician told him his end was 
near, that Backus good humoredly re- 
marked that he had always been an 
“end man” and to tell him something 
new. 

Lew Dockstader told me a story of 
Backus that will bear repeating. 

One winter’s night, while the com- 
pany were playing in San Francisco, 
Backus came into the green room just 
before the show, robed in his seven 
hundred dollar sealskin overcoat. The 
night was bitter cold and blowing a 
gale. Several of the company were sit- 
ting around a big old cannon stove. 

When Backus entered covered with 
snow, he immediately lifted up his seal 
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skin coat-tails, and backing up to the 
red hot stove as near as he dared go 
he slowly remarked, “J wonder where 
Duprez and Benedict are to-night?” 
Duprez and Benedict were a rival min- 
strel company and had been playing the 
smaller towns that winter. 

Billy Arlington was a smiling and 
agreeable tambo end man, and played 
mostly to ladies, with whom he was 
very popular. He used to display a 
number of fancy colored handkerchiefs 
during his discourse from the end. He 
won fame by his agreeable personality. 

Ben Cotton was a great favorite on 
the bone end; round fat and unctuous, 
he made a splendid contrast to the frail 
and slender Arlington. In those days 
it was a rule for the bone end man to 
be fat, and the tambo, lean. 

Hughey Dougherty was more of an 
orator than a comedian, yet he had no 
equal at singing “Sweet Evalina” and 
the audience would yell as Dougherty 
would weep and sob as he sung of his 
love for “Evalina, which would never 
perspire,” etc. 

The Kelly and Leon Minstrels were 
in vogue about this time, headed by the 
only Leon, the greatest female imper- 
sonator of his day, and who has never 
been. equaled since—with the possible 
exception of Julian Eltinge, whose style 
is entirely different. Eltinge is slow, 
studied, and more sedate, while Leon 
was quick and vivacious, more like a 
soubrette, or the old time serio-comic. 
He was a high salaried performer and 
had a large following. Off the stage he 
was quiet and modest in manner. Kel- 
ley and Leon at that time were playing 
at The Old Coliseum Theatre, where 
now stands the Grand Opera House 
on Clark Street, Chicago. 

Bobby Newcombe was also a great 
favorite. He was a song and dance 
man, wrote and sung his own songs, 
many of which became popular. New- 
combe made famous “My Little Bunch 
of Roses,” “On a Bright Summer 
Morning,” “Meet Me, Darling Kate,” 
etc. He was a great dancer. 


Rice & Hooley’s Show 


In 1876—centennial year—‘Uncle” 
Dick Hooley and Billy Rice formed 
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a company known as Rice and Hooley’s 
Minstrels, a group photograph of which 
appears in this issue of THE GREEN 
Book AtsumM. They opened at the 
New Chicago Theatre, where now 
stands the Olympic vaudeville house. 
The company consisted of Billy Rice, 
John Hart, Fayette Welch, E. M. 
Kayne, Arthur Moreland, Geo. S. 
Knight, Johnson and Bruno, Wm. Hen- 
ry Rice, an excellent female imperson- 
ator, Harry Stanwood, banjoist, after- 
ward succeeded by E. M. Hall. The 
singers were Percy Ashton, Robert 
Tyrrell, Arthur Cook, and others whose 
names I have forgotten. They were still 
using the old style, one-circle first part, 
with the singers on one side and the 
orchestra on the other, the bass viol 
and bass drum standing in the rear. 

E. M. Kayne, probably the best of all 
interlocutors, graced the middle, while 
Billy Rice and John Hart, sometimes 
alternating with Fayette: Welch and E. 
M. Hall, worked the ends. Hall was an 
excellent singing comedian and end 
man as well as an expert banjoist. Only 
two end men in those days and no 
“second edition!’ There they sat from 
the rise to the fall of the curtain on the 
first part. Billy Rice sang “It’s Nice To 
Be A Father” and “Baby’s Got a 
Tooth,” John Hart sang “Wither and 
Decay,” and Fayette Welch, a great 
tambourine spinner and a comedian 
much on the order of Billy Emerson, 
sang an Irish song entitled, “They All 
Belonged to the Hardware Line.” The 
ballads used were “Little Robin, Tell 
Kittie I’m Coming,” “By The Blue Al- 
satian Mountains,” “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” “She Gave Me A 
Pretty Red Rose,” “One Hundred 
Fathoms Deep,” “When The Corn Is 
Waving, Annie Dear,” etc. 

Lee Harrison, (who was recently 
featured in “The Soul Kiss”), and Abe 
Jacobs, late manager of the Olympic 
Theatre, Chicago, held minor positions 
around the theatre. I remember that I 
sold fans during the performance, had 
charge of Billy Rice’s cork, made his 
stage collars, which were eut?from 
white cardboard, and brushed his wigs; 
was also assistant ‘dresser for George 
S. Knight. Afterwards I got to be one 
of the Original Madrigal Boys and lat- 
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er blossomed out as a full fledged burnt 
cork “artist” (?) myself. 

It was then that my mother com- 
menced to notice little specks of black 
around my eyelids, and that my shirt 
bands were unusually black and soiled. 
When she asked me the cause, I re- 
plied, “Hard work” which.was in a 
measure the truth. But she and my 
father one day secretly attended a mat- 
inée performance, discovered the situa- 
tion, and that ended it—for a time. 

What my father did to me that night 
when I got home will not be of interest 
to my readers. Let it suffice that the 
memory has been ever verdant in my 
mind and that I immediately “closed” 
with the Rice and Hooley Minstrels. 
But I stole all the “gags” and some of 
the cork out of my hero’s (Billy 
Rice’s) dressing-room, and with my 
pal, Albert West, organized for the 
West Side Kerosene circuit the Gilles- 
pie and West Champion Amateur Min- 
strels. I am frank to confess that we 
were a terrific scream around the cor- 
ner of Taylor and Laflin Streets, Chi- 
cago. 


A Change in Styles 


THE old style first part was soon 
abolished, and the built up “Pyramid” 
style came into vogue. Rice and Emer- 
son were signed by Colonel Jack Haver- 
ly for his mastodon company which was 
just forming—“Haverley’s Mastodon 
Minstrels, 40—Count ’*em—40’”—and 
they opened at the old Adelphi Thea- 
tre, afterwards Haverly’s, which site is 
now occupied by the First National 
Bank building, Chicago. This company 
included such performers as Billy Em- 
erson, Billy Welch, Harry Kennedy, 
Johnny Rice, Barry Maxwell, Tom 
Sadler, Pete Mack, and The Three 
Gormans. Among the vocalists were T. 
B. Dixon, Chauncey Olcott, Edwin 
Harley, Joseph Woods, Martin Hogan, 
J. H. O’Keefe, and William Brock- 
way. 

Such .song-hits as “Empty is the 
Cradl¢-—Baby’s Gone,” “See that My 
Grave’s Kept Green,” “Stick to Your 
Mother, Tom,” “We Never Speak as 
We. Pass By,” “A Curl From My 
Baby’s Head,” and “The Letter in the 
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Candle,” were popular. The “Letter in 
the Candle” was introduced and sung 
by the author and composer, William 
Brockway, as was “A Curl From My 
Baby’s Head” by Edwin Harley. Both 
songs were big hits at that time. Har- 
ley is still living and in business at Vin- 
ton, Iowa. 

One of the features of the olio was 
Harry Armstrong’s act entitled “Joe 
Beasley’s Dog.” Armstrong had a fine 
trick dog that was his constant com- 
panion. In the act the dog would tear 
the seat of his trousers off and chase 
him ‘about the stage, much to the de- 
light of the audience. Harry Arm- 
strong was one of the best black face 
co.zedians of his day and I have never 
quite been able to understand why he 
did not continue in the business and 
become a second Dockstader, for he had 
many of that comedian’s mannerisms 
and much of the same talen 

The statue clog and ) drill 
were introduced about this time. Welch 
and Rice “put on” the statue clog 
dances while the three Gorman Broth- 
ers “put on” the military drills. About 
this time also the pedestal clog was in- 
troduced. This consisted of a perpen- 
dicular pedestal about eight or ten feet 
high on the top, on which was laid a 
small marble slab about twenty inches 
square. The dancer would turn back 
somersaults in the air, alighting in per- 
fect time to the clog music. Bobby 
Beach of the old minstrel team of Beach 
and Bowers was the first man ever to do 
a pedestal clog, while Charley Queen 
was the greatest dancer to do this style 
of act and was billed as the world’s 
greatest clog-dancer. Later on came 
Barney Fagan, whom I always thought 
was a better dancer than Queen. 

In my estimation Barney Fagan was 
one of the best clog dancers we ever 
knew. He was a remarkably talented 
performer and a creator of clog steps. 
His versatility extended to all styles of 
dancing. He was grace personified. 
Many of the intricate clog steps used 
by the present day dancer emanated 
from the original feet of this genius. 
Fagan was also a song writer of re- 
markable genius, writing both words 
and music to such song hits as “My 
Gal’s A High Born Lady,” and many 











others, the names of which I have for- 
gotten. Welch and Rice (“Billy Welch 
and Johnny Rice”) and the Three Gor- 
mans, were also great dancers, Billy 
Welch being a stage dancing master 


and teacher. z 


Double Team of End Men 
ALONG in the middle seventies 


Master Ned Prince was a well known 
bone-soloist, juggling two sets of 
bones, which in those days was quite a 
feat. Young Prince later became man- 
ager of the Black Diamond Minstrels, 
which became popular in the Middle 
West. To-day he is a well known judge 
in one of our large Western cities. 
“Prince” was the stage substitute for a 
name since made famous in politics. 

About this time the “second edition” 
of end men became the custom. This 
bit of “business” consisted of the ex- 
treme end men who were on first re- 
tiring, and their places being taken by 
the real stars of the show. Sometimes, 
when there was an unusual amount of 
“end” talent in the company, a third 
edition would be introduced. This was 
done for several reasons: First, because 
it made the array of talent seem great- 
er, and secondly, to keep peace in the 
family, for believe me, gentle reader, 
stage jealousy existed in those days 
even worse than it does to-day. With 
men like Emerson, Rice, Cushman, 
Johnson, Armstrong, Richardson, Max- 
well, Mack, Sadler, what could a man- 
ager do but show them all in the first 
part? Each had his following and each 
got a “reception”’—the principals an 
“ovation.” 

Frank Cushman was a very talented 
minstrel, somewhat like Emerson in 
style. He gave imitations on the end 
sand was an excellent yodler. He was 
always cast for the old darkey charac- 
ters, and as such was incomparable. 

Harry Kennedy, one of the best ven- 
triloquists ever known, also became 
famous as a song writer. He always ap- 
peared in the olio. He was what might 
be termed in this latter day a real song 
writer. His songs had real quality and 
he wrote both words and music. Among 
the hits were “My Grandfather’s 
Clock,” “You'll Never Miss the Water 
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Till the Well Runs Dry,” “Empty is 
the Cradle, Baby’s Gone,” “I Owe Ten 
Dollars to O’Grady,” “Mister McNul- 
ty,” and others. 

Carrol Johnson was a member of the 
Mastodons about this time and Hav- 
erly took them all to England, where 
they scored heavily, Emerson, Rice, 
and Johnson making big hits with the 
Britishers. 

Haverly was. a most lovable charac- 
ter, always smiling and of a kind and 
charitable disposition. He amassed a 
great fortune from his various enter- 
prises, which were many, but he died a 
poor man. Haverly was most apprecia- 
tive, and always recognized ability. 

I remember the time he presented 
Will J. Block with a beautiful five hun- 
dred dollar diamond-stud, for to Block’s 
credit it must be said that it was he- 
who piloted Haverly’s Minstrels West- 
ward to the coast when they were prac- 
tically on their last legs, and the show 
made considerable money under his 
careful guidance. 

Shortly after their return Frank 
Hall opened his Casino on Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, with many of the 
principals of the same company, Billy 
Rice, Larry Dooley, Press Eldridge, 
George (Honey Boy) Evans (just a 
plain ballad singer then), The Dillon 
brothers, who later became famous for 
composing and singing their own songs 
such as “Do, Do, My Huckleberry Do,” 
“Put Me Off at Buffalo,” etc. William 
H. Windom was also making a hit sing- 
ing “The Fatal Wedding.” 

Poor Billy Rice was striving hard 






to hold his place as foremost minstrel 


comedian, but the styles were changing 
and Billy seemed to be going back. We 
knew it. We could see it, but we did not 
let him know. 

I shall never forget how a remark 
he made one day almost brought tears 
to my eyes. 

He was standing in front of Frank 
Hall’s Casino and staring into vacancy. 
For the first time in my life I noticed 
his face wore a look of sadness. 

“Hello, Billy!” I said, cheerily, “how 
are they coming?” 

“Not so good,” he answered, quietly. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 
“Aren’t you playing?” 
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“T am when they let me,’ he an- 
swered, sadly. 

As I have said, styles were changing, 
songs were changing, acts were chang- 
ing and Billy Rice had but one style 
and that was now passé. He was not 
versatile, as Emerson. If Emerson had 
handled himself properly and, as in the 
case of Lew Dockstader, kept abreast 
of the times, he might have still been 
the King of Minstrelsy had he lived. 


Primrose and West Appear 


SHORTLY after the Mastodons 
went to England, Barlow, Wilson, 
Primrose and West appeared. Such 
comedians as George Thatcher, Car- 
rol Johnson, Bob Slavin, and Carl 
Rankin became reigning favorites. 
George Wilson was the originator of 
the “freak make-up” in black-faced 
monologue, consisting of short skirted 
white starched coat and disordered 
wig. Wilson was a ladies’ favorite and 
his irresistible laugh was contagious 
enough to draw the house to him at all 
times. George Thatcher was just the 
reverse in style of delivery. Thatcher 
never smiled, but assumed a serious 
tone, repeating and hesitating in his 
speech, using his “Brother Bill” as a 
subject, very much the same as Charlie 
Case speaks of his “Father” in his 
present day monologue. Thatcher was 
one of the big stars in minstrelsy of 
that period. 

Bob Slavin, another dispenser of the 
silly talk monologue, also became a big 
favorite. His quaint, dry humor kept 
him famous until he died. One of his 
stunts consisted of coming on with a 
scuttle full of hard coal and sprinkling 
it around on the stage to dance on in 
burlesque of a sand dance performer, 
the sand jig being a popular style of 
dancing then. Happy Cal Wagner was 
one of the principal end men of this 
company. He also had a large follow- 
ing. Carrol Johnson, too, was gaining 
prestige and was generally considered 
to be the nearest in talent and style to 
Billy Emerson. Johnson had a fine 
singing voice, was good looking, a good 
figure and was “dressy” in make-up. 

e gave clever Irish dialect imitations 
and was a capital end man. “Just to Pay 
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My Respects to McGinnis” was one of 
his best songs. He is one of the sure- 
fire headline acts to-day in vaudeville 
and does not show his age behind the 
cork. 

It was the Barlow, Wilson, Prim- 
rose and West show that brought Frank 
Howard into the public eye. And how 
he could sing! ! A regular grand opera 
tenor was Howard—the best the min- 
strel stage ever knew. He wrote both 
words and music for such famous song 
hits as “When the Robins Nest Again,” 
“Only a Pansy Blossom,” “I'll Await 
My Love,” “A Mother’s Watch by the 
Sea,” “Two Little Ragged Urchins,” 
“Only A_ Bluebell,’ “Sweet Alpine 
Roses,” “Sweet Heather Bells,” and 
others. Howard’s songs netted him over 
two hundred thousand dollars in royal- 
ties. 

It was the writer’s privilege recently 
to hear Howard sing and his remark- 
able voice seemed as good as ever. He 
is now rehearsing a new act entitled 
“The Last Call For Supper,” in which 
he will be assisted by the Franklin 
brothers, two likely young chaps whose 
voices blend beautifully with his own. 

George Gale, a high tenor—frequent- 
ly called falsetto—was another favorite 
in this company and sung Betina’s 
part to Frank Howard’s Pippo in the 
Gobble song from “La Mascotte.” It 
scored heavily and was a feature in 
the first part. Banks Winter first made 
his appearance with this company sing- 
ing his own compositions: “White 
Wings,” which not only made 
him famous, but a _ fortune _ be- 
sides. Winter was one of the best bal- 
lad singers of his day, possessed of a 
commanding presence and a strong, 
fresh, resonant tenor voice. He never 
failed to receive rounds of applause. 
He is now retired from the minstrel 
business and is managing the career of 
his talented daughter, Winona Winter, 
who is fast becoming one of the most 
delightful comediennes in musical com- 
edy. 

In reference to the vast sums of 
money paid Frank Howard, Banks 
Winter, Edwin Harley, Harry Kenne- 
dy, and other song writers of that day, 
it may be said that the royalties ranged 
from five to eight cents per copy. Frank 











Howard’s contract called for thirteen 
cents on “Only A Pansy Blossom.” 

In talking over this question of roy- 
alties with Howard recently, he asked 
me how much money I made on “Ab- 
sence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder.” 
I told him something in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty thousand dollars had 
been paid Mr. Dillea, the composer, 
and myself by the publishers. He 
seemed surprised that the song had not 
netted us more money, until I told him 
that the royalties paid nowadays ranged 
from one to three cents. In his day, 
however, only about ten per cent of 
the number of songs were published as 
compared with present times. 


Some of the Favorites 


AMONG the prominent minstrel 
comedians it must be remembered that 
George H. Primrose was another great 
favorite. He was not a great comedian, 
still he was a great end man. There was 
a certain quiet, easy grace about Prim- 
rose that made him popular—always 
neat in make-up, with a quiet little 
coon-song, a few ordinary gags told in 
an ordinary way, and he would retire 
from the first part leaving his audience 
in a pleased state of mind. His chief 
asset was his supple legs, for he was 
one of the neatest, and most graceful of 
all soft-shoe dancers, although his early 
fame came as a clog-dancer, while do- 
ing a double clog with his lifelong part- 
ner, William H. West. Primrose has 
been before the public constantly since 
he first made his appearance in 1867 
with McFarland’s Minstrels. He was 
known then as “Master Georgie, the In- 
fant Clog Dancer.” Step by step he 
climbed the ladder of success and dol- 
lar by dollar he saved until to-day 
he is rated as a millionaire. 

Regarding his partner, William H. 
West, it may be said that his chief 
claim to recognition lay in his shapely 
form, well.turned limbs, and handsome 
face. West was the best looking of all 
the minstrel men, and he knew it, and 
showed it in his manner. He was fond 
of posing, but he was Billy West and 
the people expected Billy to pose, so 
there was method in his vanity. He died 
leaving an army of mourners. 
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In the meantime, Lew Dockstader 
was becoming a big favorite. Dockstad- 
er was the star of Carncross and Dix- 
ie’s Philadelphia Minstrels, and has 
been growing steadily in popularity un- 
til to-day he stands the peer of all the 
black-faced monologists. He is the 
quickest study of songs and material I 
ever knew. Give Dockstader his lines 
late in the afternoon and he will deliv- 
er them at the night performance, let- 
ter perfect. 

As an illustration of just. how quick 
Dockstader can get up his lines I re- 
call a circumstance one night in Deca- 
tur, Illinois. He asked me to write two 
or three local verses for the song 
“Helen Hunt,” which he was featuring 
that season. I handed him the verses in 
his dressing-room, where he and Prim- 
rose were just making up. Dockstader 
pasted the typewritten verses on the 
mirror before him and committed them 
to memory while he was applying the 
cork. Ten minutes later he was “on” 
and singing them. 

Frank Dumont is another celebrity 
who should not be forgotten, for he 
was largely responsible for the success 
of the Carncross and. Dixie minstrels. 
Being an excellent interlocutor, end 
man, author, and producer, what more 
need be said. Fred Dart, a female im- 
personator, was also a big hit with 
the Carncross show. Dart had a fine 
soprano voice and made a specialty of 
singing Adelina Patti’s songs. Fred 
Malcome will also be remembered as 
one of the best female impersonators 
of his day. Malcome was always pleas- 
ing and had a fine soprano voice. “Her 
Own Boy Jack” was one of his best 
songs and became popular through his 
efforts. 

When the Haverly Mastodon -Com- 
pany returned from England, several 
of the stars formed separate companies 
of their own, such as Thatcher, Prim- 
rose and West, Barlow, Wilson and 
Co., McNish, Johnson and Slavin, Rice 
and Shepherd, and others, the Haverly 
Company still remaining in the field, 
however, and making a feature of 
Frank Cushman, locating at the Madi- 
son Street “/neatre, Chicago. 

Tt was here that Will J. Davis took 
command of what was known as Hav- 
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erlys Home Minstrels and where I 
was once more tempted to take the 
cork. Willis P. Sweatnam was the hit 
of this show and became famous sing- 
ing “Little Ah Sid” and doing a mon- 
ologue that stamped him as one of 
America’s greatest minstrel perform- 
ers. Sweatnam is still before the pub- 
lic and “making good,” the same as in 
those old days. 

Lengthy as this article is, it is but a 
mere skeleton of past minstrelsy. Space 
will not permit of the many anecdotes 
I could relate of the various perform- 
ers mentioned. They were all good fel- 
lows, with their virtues and vices. 

I have known George S. Knight to 
spend half a week’s salary to buy 
clothes and shoes for the Madrigal 
boys, some of whom were taken from 
the ranks of the bootblacks for their 
shrill tenor and soprano voices. I have 
known John Hart to go home from re- 
hearsal and sulk for days because of 
some unkind word uttered by the stage 
manager. 


Shows That Made Fortunes 


OLD time minstrel organizations, 
such as Duprez and Benedict, Gulick 
and Blaisdell, Beach and Bowers, made 
fortunes in their days. Al G. Fields is 
reputed to be worth several hundred 
thousand dollars, all made in minstrelsy, 
and he is still at it. Hi Henry is another 
who accumulated a fortune. John W. 
Vogel has also made money. Other old- 
time organizations and their proper 
firm names were, Newcomb and Arling- 
ton’s Minstrels, Whitmore and Clark 
Minstrels, Simmons and Slocum’s Min- 
strels, Skiff and Gaylord’s Minstrels, 
Harry Robinson’s Minstrels. Billy 
Sweatnam’s Minstrels, Billy McAllis- 
ter’s Minstrels, Emerson and Hooley’s 
Minstrels, Gorton’s Minstrels, Emer- 
son, Allen and Manning’s Minstrels, 
Rice and Sheperd’s Minstrels, and 
Sweatnam, Rice and Fagan’s Minstrels. 


With the Favorites 


THERE were many old-time favor- 
ites which I have not mentioned such 
as John Norcross, well known inter- 
locutor and singer of bass songs; Cool 


Burgess, the laughing comedian; Billy 
McAllister, end man; J. W. McAn- 
drews, the Watermelon Man; Lester 
and Allen; and John Queen, comedian, 
author and originator, and Billy Rob- 
inson, an old black-face favorite. 
George Powers, Carroll Johnson’s old 
partner, was another and Billy Rich- 
ardson, who left the Moore and Bur- 
gess’ Minstrels in England and came 
to America with Haverly’s Mastodon 
Company, made a distinct hit on this 
side. Emil Ames and Little Mack, both 
dwarf comedians, were also great fav- 
orites. Little Mack’s “Essence of Old 
Virginia” will always be remembered. 

It may be of interest to many readers 
to know that some of our most cele- 
brated legitimate and light opera come- 
dians were at one time black-faced min- 
strel men, such as Joseph Jefferson, 
Joseph Murphy, J. K. Emmett, Sr., 
Francis Wilson,—the team was Mack- 
in and Wilson,” knockabout song and 
dance men—Charlie Reed—Willie Col- 
lier’s old partner—Chauncey Olcott, 
Nat Goodwin, William H. Crane, 
Thomas W. Keene, Charles A. Gard- 
ner, and others. Among the old-time 
stars, nearly all of whom are dead and 
gone, may be mentioned at random: 
Dan Emmett, author of Dixie; Edward 
Deares, Sam Langford, John Raynor, 
Dave Reed, Fred Wilson, Neil Bryant, 
Frank Moran, Senator Frank Bell, 
Daddy Rice of Jim Crow fame, Lew 
Rattler, Bud Budworth, M. B. Leavitt, 
Charles H. Shattuck, anthor of “One 
Hundred Fathoms Deep,” Cool White, 
James Lynch, Dan Bryant, Dave Wom- 
bole, John L. Carncrosse, Nelse Sey- 
mour, Billy Manning, Eph Horn, Dan 
Collier, Smith Waldron, Morton and 
Marton, the original Big Four; Harry 
Robinson, the man with the silver 
horns ; Billy Courtright, Charley Banks, 
Delehanty and Hengler, Dan Shelby, 
Sheridan and Mack, Charles W. 
Young, Bryant and Hoey, Wood and 
Shepherd, Marion and Pearl, Hooley 
and Thompson, McKee and Rogers, 
Keeting and Sands, Sanford and Wil- 
son, Fields and Hanson, Sheffer and 
Blakely, Manchester and Jennings, and 
many others. 

Space will not permit me to mention 
many of the present-day minstrel per- 
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formers of note, but as I write I recall 
to mind Lew Hawkins of the old team 
of Hawkins and Collins. Hawkins is 
now a headline in vaudeville and a cap- 
ital performer. Neil O’Brien, George 
(Honey Boy) Evans, Arthur Dem- 
ming, who is the real legitimate suc- 
cessor to the famous George Wilson, 
and considered by many to be his 
equal; Neil Able, Billy Beard, Eddie 
Leonard, Billy Van, Al Jolson, Water- 
bury Brothers and Tenny, Arthur Doty 
(of Doty and Brill), John West (Mu- 
sical Moke), Ward and Curran (for- 
merly of the old, original Clipper quar- 
tette). 

Special mention should be made of 
McIntyre and Heath, who appeared in 
the varieties of the early days, after- 
wards heading their own minstrel com- 
pany, the McIntyre and Heath Min- 
strels, making a feature of John L. 
Sullivan and Charley Mitchell, the fa- 
mous pugilists, who appeared all in 
white in Herculean posings. A few 
years ago McIntyre and Heath intro- 
duced an old act in vaudeville called 
“The Georgia Minstrels.” It immediate- 
ly “caught on” with the present-day 


. vaudeville patrons until the act was 


enlarged into a big musical comedy 
called “The Ham Tree” and McIntyre 
and Heath have become rich from the 
proceeds of their second lease of life. 

Among the first, if not the first, white- 
face team to appear in minstrels were 
Ferguson and Mack. They created a 
furore, and were a very high salaried 
team in their day. Their act consisted 
of low Irish comedy, ending with bur- 
lesque acrobatic business. They ap- 
peared in Billy Emerson’s minstrels at 
the Standard Theatre, San Francisco, 
in 1882, then joined Thatcher, Prim- 
rose and West, and appeared with that 
show in the Grand Opera House, Chi- 
cago, in 1883, playing twenty consecu- 
tive weeks with each company, after 
that going to England, where the rec- 
ords show they were great favorites. 
After their return to America they 
again joined Emerson’s minstrels, open- 
ing at the Bijou Theatre on Market 
Street, San Francisco, in 1888, for a 
long run. After that they joined Bar- 
low, Wilson & Company’s minstrels for 
the season of 1889. Mack, whose “real” 


name was Gillespie, has long since been 
dead. Barney Ferguson is still alive 
and as good as ever. He is regarded as . 
one of the funniest Irish comedians on 
the stage and has a large following. 
Last season Cohan and Harris 
sprung a sensation upon the minstrel- 
loving public by their magnificent pro- 
duction and display of minstrel talent, 
featuring George (Honey Boy) Evans, 
Eddie Leonard, and Julian Eltings. As 
I watched the curtain rise on their first 
part, revealing what looked like a thou- 
sand black faces pyramided high up 
into the flies of the big Auditorium 
stage, my thoughts went back to the old 
days of the one circle first part with a 
dozen performers or so on the stage, 
and I felt that Cohan and Harris’ show 
was more than a revelation and the 
last moment of advanced minstrelsy. 


Their Real Names 


IT may interest my readers to know 
the real names of some of the old pub- 
lic minstrel favorites, so I enumerate 
them as follows: 

Billy Rice (Levi Pearl) ; Lew Dock- 
stader (George Alfred Clapp); Billy 
Emerson (William Redmond) ; Carroll 
Johnson (James Carroll) ; Eddie Leon- 
ard (Lemuel Tuney); Tom LeMack 
(brother of Andrew Mack, right name 
McAloon); Little Mack, Ebenezer 
Nickerson); George H. Primrose 
(George H. Delaney); Banks Winter 
(William H. Banks); Frank Howard 
(John F. Martindale); William H. 
West (Right name was Flynn)—Read- 
ers please notice that the right names 
of the famous Primrose and West were 
Delaney and Flynn; Billy Arlington 
(Valentine Burnell); Senator Frank 
Bell (Peter Jaggers); Dan Bryant 
(Dan O’Brien). It may be well to men- 
tion here that reliable data shows that 
nearly all of the performers known as 
“Bryant” enjoyed the real names of 
“O’Brien.” Bobby Beach (Anin W. 
Gardner; Frank Cushman (Peter 
Clishman) ; Dan \Collier (Dan MclIn- 
erney); Billy Emmett (George Buis- 
teed); J. K. Emmett (J. K. Klein) ; 
Julian Eltinge (Julian Dalton); Burt 
Harley (George Burton Oliver) ; Col- 
onel Jack Haverly (Christopher Havy- 
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erly); The Only Leon (Patrick F. 
Glassey); Bob Manchester (Aaron 
Mills); Bobby Newcomb (Robert 
Hughes); Sam Rickey (Richard T. 
Higgins) ; Lew Sulley (Charles Sulli- 
van). He was one of the best end men 
in the past minstrelsy, and is now a 
headliner in vaudeville, and also one 
of the best parody writers in the coun- 
try to-day. Nels Seymour (Thomas N. 
Sanderson) ; Cool White (John Hodg- 
es); Harry Vokes (Harry McLaugh- 
lin). He was in the minstrel business 
in the middle eighties and is now of 
Ward and Vokes. Fred Warren, promi- 
nent end man and minstrel of years 
gone by, now of Warren and Blanch- 
ard, headliners in vaudeville; Arthur 
Rigby, another well known black-face 
monologist, now in musical comedy or 
vaudeville. 

Considering the high esteem in which 
some of these old-time stars were held, 
it seems only fitting to say that it is a 
great pity that such men as Billy Emer- 
son and Billy Rice, who at one time 
had the public at their feet, should die 
without a cent in their pockets or a 
friend to cheer them in their last mo- 
ments. Nevertheless, such was their 
fate. Emerson and Rice received sal- 
aries from Richard Hooley and J. H. 
Haverly as high as five hundred dollars 
each per week. Thirty years ago that 
amount of money meant as much as 
one thousand dollars per week paid to 
a present-day performer. This will give 
some idea of the esteem in which they 
were held by the public. The old-time 
minstrels were a story-telling, singing 
band of men with the easy-come and 
easy-go system of financiering. When 
I look back now, it seems to me they 
were all favorites. 

The Haverly Theatre was jammed 
at all performances. They strove for 
novelty in those days just as they do 
now. Billy Welch was constantly re- 
hearsing new dances and drills. Har- 
rigan and Braham “Full moon union” 
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was a big hit at this theatre. In striving 
for something new a white minstrel 
company was organized years ago. All 
the performers in the first part ap- 
peared in white suits, white powdered 
faces and white wigs. The end men 
alone were blacked. The venture failed, 
just as new ventures fail to-day. 


A Plea for Real Songs 


I WISH the old time minstrels 
would come back with the old songs of 
the homg and fireside—songs that 
meant something. Once in a while, 
nowadays, a new song or ballad comes 
out with a flavor of the old style, but 
they are mostly hideous counterfeits, 
and when I see how some of these 
maudlin monstrosities “catch” on and 
“sell” I want to sit down and write 
something like “I’ll be Waiting Near 
the Pig Sty, Dear Louise,’ or “The 
Dear Old Family Toothbrush,” or 
something with a title eighteen inches 
long like “If I Thought That You 
Thought That I Could Forget You, I’d 
Think It was You Who'd Forget,” or 
“When You Find That the Girl That 
You Met In the Park is the Girl That 
You Loved When at School.” 

For experiment a few months ago I 
wrote, in collaboration with Harold 
Ward and Charlotte Blake, a little 
waltz-song' bearing the title “It Makes 
a Lot of Difference When You Are 
With the Girl You Love” and the pub- 
lishers write that it is their big summer 
hit and is moving in five thousand lots. 

It is barely possible that such master- 
pieces as “Marguerite,” “Comrades,” 
or “Sailing,” would never go to-day as 
they did years ago, were they intro- 
duced at this period—and this proves 
the fickleness of the public taste for 
popular songs—just as they would 
probably fail to appreciate the old-time 
minstrels were they brought back to us 
even for one week with all the old-time 
stars. 

















Educating the Public 


By RICHARD GOLDEN 


The following article was written for. THe Green Book Atsum by 
RicHARD GOLDEN very shortly before his death, which occurred at 
Gravesend, on August 10. RicHarp GOLDEN will be remembered by most 
readers of this magazine as Old Jed Prouty, a part played by him over 
a thousand times throughout America. A comedian of the old school, a 
kindly, lovable man, his death leaves a vacancy in the ranks of Ameri- 
can players that will not soon be filled —Tue Eprrors. 


AM reminded of an old story of a farmer who possessed a horse 
| of which he was quite fond. The horse was a blooded animal with 

a pedigree long enough to satisfy the most fastidious purchaser of 
such luxuries. The farmer was so attached to the animal and so proud 
of it that he searched the county and state for the very best things 
for it. The harness must be the best that could be made, with every 
little known appliance for making the horse comfortable while it was 
working ; the oats must be the finest and the hay must be the cleanest. 
You know, the old farmer got to liking the horse so much that he al- 
most neglected his wife. 

Being the product of a farm myself, and a New England farm at 
that, I.can appreciate the love the old farmer had for his fine horse— 
though, of course, I cannot approve of putting a horse on the same 
level with a wife. 

Finally the old farmer got so anxious to make the horse comfortable 
and give it the best, that he began to butter the hay. 
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To a man the taste of butter usually is quite pleasing—depending 
upon the quality of the: butter and what he is eating it with and what 
he has had to eat and drink before. The butter that one gets upon a 
farm usually is good. I haven’t a doubt but that the butter the old 
farmer used on his horse’s hay was the best that could be made. But 
the horse didn’t like it, and refused to eat it. The farmer, trying to 
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get a line on the horse’s thoughts by his own way of looking at things, 
decided he had not used enough butter. So more butter was spread on 
the hay, and still the horse refused to eat. More butter still, but no eat- 
ing. The farmer, thinking the horse a little bit under the weather, con- 
tinued to slap on more and more butter. 

Well, I wouldn’t swear whether it was the buttered hay, or the 
feather bedding, or the perfumed water, or the silver-plated curry 
comb, or some other dainty, or whether it was these things taken all to- 
gether, but according to the story the fine horse was killed by the 
farmer’s mistaken sense of how to be kind. “Killed by kindness.” 
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The story illustrates the bad results that may come when we try to 
force the education of beings—human or animal. The horse wasn’t 
ready for buttered hay. He was willing to eat dried grass—hay—which 
was an acquired taste for horsedom; and he was willing to live in a 
house and drink from a pail; but he had not reached the point where 
he was willing to give up all his old habits—and buttered hay never 
had been included in those habits. 
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Forty-three years ago I became a public entertainer—an actor, if you 
please. I have been at it continually ever since then, and all the time, 
with my fellow workers, I have tried earnestly to educate ourselves, 
the theatrical managers, and the dear public. Sometimes some of us 
may have become a little bit over-enthusiastic and tried to emulate the 
farmer who fed buttered hay to his horse, but usually we have been 
governed by common-sense—which, by the way, isn’t as common as is 
generally supposed. 
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Things don’t just happen; they grow. The acting profession has 
grown; the public appreciation of good acting has grown with it. But 
it proves that the love of good acting is an acquired taste, that it isn’t 
natural. And it is a taste that requires more than one generation for 
cultivation. That probably explains why the English theatrical audience 
is so much more satisfactory to play to than the American. 

Why, when I first came back from London, after playing over there 
for a year, I sometimes wanted to swear a few swear words at the 
American audiences. The theatre audience in the United States does 
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not seem as cultured as in England—especially in London. Of course 
I speak only from the standpoint of a comedian, but so far as my 
observation goes, I should say that the same thing holds true in 
tragedy. The English audience seems quicker to catch a point, more 
appreciative when the point is made, and also to look upon the player 
as more of a human being than a mere figure. 

There is a reason for this fact—and I am positive that it is a fact. I 
have an explanation, whether it is the true one or not. 
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It is, that the people who go to the theatre in England, the regular 
theatre-going audience, are people who have been attending the theatre 
all their lives; whose parents, grandparents, and ancestors for several 
generations back have been attending the theatre. 

They know more about the theatre than those who compose the 
average audience in the United States, though they may know consid- 
erably less about the private and strictly personal affairs of the players. 

They know more of the history of the theatre. They have a higher 
appreciation of the theatre as a teacher of art, and do not, as we in 
America do, look upon it solely as a place of the lightest amusement. 

I have heard it said—witlf some degree.of sarcasm—that an English- 
man takes his fun seriously. I believe this is true of the English thea- 
tre-goer, but I know that the thread of seriousness makes the English- 
man more appreciative of the theatre. He has been serious enough to 
give some thought to the subject and to have gained some idea of what 
dramatic art is. 
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Our American audiences lack practically all of these things. They 
are generally one-generation audiences. They have been too busy mak- 
ing money to give any serious thought to the study of the theatre and 
drama and dramatic art. They are very appreciative of the things that 
appeal to them, but they want to be amused as children are amused. 
They do not want to be asked to think; they do not care to think. A 
slapstick, a tumble, a broad witticism, a joke that is labeled, satisfies 
them. 

The time-honored joke of the Englishman who laughs next week at 
last week’s witticism might be paralleled by another of the American 
who laughs to-day at the joke the Englishman laughed at a hundred 
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years ago. This doesn’t mean that the Englishman is brighter or 
quicker than the American. It means only that the Englishman has 
lived longer than the American. The Englishman is a middle aged man, 
with children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren. He has been 
going to'the theatre for several hundred years. He has been educated. 

The American is still a kid. He is just beginning to know there is 
something else in the world besides himself. He is still fresh and care- 
free, but he hasn’t yet found himself. He hasn’t been educated very 
thoroughly ; aside from a few rare instances the theatre in America is 
covered by fifty years. 

Of course you cannot cover the same ground in fifty years that you 
can cover in five hundred, even though the pupil may be quite bright. 
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You may reply that the American has as long a stage heritage as the 
Englishman because he comes from England, the home of Shakespeare ; 
from France, the home of Moliére; from Germany, the home of Schil- 
ler and “Goethe ; from Italy and Greece the ancient homes of the drama ; 
from Austria and from Russia, where art has flourished for centuries ; 
from the Hebrew homes that for thousands of years have studied con- 
tinually some of the greatest dramatic writings ever written—in the 
Old Testament. You may reply that all these facts refute my argument 
that we are young. ‘ 

They do not. America is young, even if she has the blood of fifty 
ancient people in her veins. Those people do not bring their old ideals 
to America when they come—or at least they do not keep them long 
after they reach here. They face new conditions, and new conditions 
call for new methods of work, new manners of living, new habits of 
thought. 


I do not think I am unjust to my own people when I say the Ameri- 
can audience is not as cultured as the English. I do not mean that they 
are not as capable of being as cultured; I mean just that they have not 
yet reached an equal stage in their education and development. 

Since the white people have made their home upon this continent 
they have had too many great material works to accomplish to have 
time for as much artistic study and development as the Englishman has 
had. These have been—and still are—tremendous things—things that 
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effected the prosperity and welfare of the entire world. The American 
has been a practical man, because he has seen that the practical things 
were the first requisites in his great undeveloped land and the world. 
He has worked with a will to do the things he has considered the most 
important. He has educated himself in these big things. He has not 
ignored the theatre or culture, he just has not had time for them. 

In the meantime, we actors—who do not claim to know it all—find 
that the longer we act the better we know there are many things about 
art we do not know; in the meantime, we actors have been trying to 
educate ourselves in the field of dramatic art and also help to educate 
the managers and the public. 
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The actor must always be in advance of his times; that is, he must 
not stand still and wait for the average theatre-goer to reach his stand- 
ard of appreciation of art. He must continually be pushing on and on 
and on. At times he may pause to breathe and to look back to see if 
the public is following along the way he has pointed out and pursued. 

But he may not wait until the public has caught up with him. Such 
a course would be fatal. He would cease to be a teacher then, and 
would simply become one of the multitude. You cannot teach what you 
do not know and have not proved for yourself, and if all your students 
know just as much as you do there is nothing left for you to teach. 
Nor can you teach unless you have students who want to learn. 

A little story from my own life will illustrate this: 
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My father, a Maine farmer, was ambitious for me. He wanted me 
to be something more than a farmer. (I think now there isn’t any pro- 
fession that can boast of much superiority over that of the successful 
farmer.) I was to have a good education. Like a great many New Eng- 
land boys I thought I would like to go to sea. She is a witching witch— 
always calling to those who are in sound of her voice. My father se- 
cured for me an appointment to the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, thinking thus to gratify my wish to go to sea and his own 
for me to amount to some shucks in the world. 

I was delighted with the prospect, although I didn’t exactly relish 
the thought of all the hard studying before and during my course at 
the Academy. I was packed off to Little Blue College at Farmington, 
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Maine, to prepare for my entrance examinations to Annapolis. Little 
Blue was a school with some reputation in those days, and it is still 
doing business at the same old stand. 

While I was at Little Blue the faculty decided to make some changes 
in the text books. I remember that I worked myself into quite a fit 
of indignation over the affair, and was especially wrathy because they 
were going to use a new Latin grammar. Now, as I remember it, I - 
wasn’t especially fond of Latin, and I am quite sure I never wasted 
any love on the old grammar. 

That made no difference. Here was a chance to make a row, and I 
found some congenial spirits who were equally willing to make a row. 
So we carted the new Latin grammars on to the campus and made a 
beautiful bonfire of them. 

I was expelled from Little Blue. I might have gone home and my 
father very likely would have given me a thrashing and sent me to 
another school, and I might have become an Admiral. 

But I didn’t care about being taught things in that way, so I joined a 
traveling circus, became a clown, later was a member of a negro min- 
strel company—several of them—tried the vaudeville stage (then 
called the variety), played in stock companies, melodrama, musical 
comedy, everything but tragedy. 


IT had no objection to learning but I would not be pushed. 

That is the way with the theatre audience in America to-day. It has 
no objection to being educated and to being taught, but it will not be 
pushed ; it must be led. 
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With the theatre-going public I must class the theatrical managers 
and producers. They must be educated. Sometimes they must even be 
pushed. Just at present they are at that stage in their development 
where they think the proper way to fill a part is to find a man or wom- 
an that looks the part, regardless of his or her abilities. Just at present, 
also, they consider the merits of a play to be always measured by the 
receipts at the box-office. 

I have nothing but praise for the business-sense and ability that has 
placed the theatre-business in this country on a sound basis. In so far 
as it has done this it has helped everybody concerned. But the man- 
agers must be educated a little bit more—not on buttered hay before 
they are ready for it—but gradually, until they can understand that the 
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best will pay in the end. The education of the public must go along at 
the same time. 
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The player must do the most of that educating. Look down the years 
of the history of the English stage (American included) and you will 
see that practically every advance toward a better and higher standard 
has been made by the actor. 

Shakespeare was the first great theatrical manager and producer. 
He is better known as a writer of drama, but he was an actor first, and 
a writer because he saw he needed something better than the literature 
the stage afforded. 

Years after Shakespeare came Garrick. Garrick is known as a great 
actor, but he was a greater manager, because he brought the English 
people up another big notch in the scale of education. 

Many others came after Garrick, but Sir Henry Irving was the most 
conspicuous example of modern times. Irving is generally known as a 
great actor, but he was a greater manager and producer and educator. 
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In this country we have had several examples of the actor breaking 
into the ranks of the managers and showing them how. to do things 
better. The late Richard Mansfield was a shining example of what a 
love of art coupled with energy and a sincere belief in the power of 
right to prevail, can accomplish in a few years. Mansfield had a great 
part in the education of the American theatre-going public—even those 
who never saw him have been helped by him. 

To-day, in the United States, we have several actors vi are risking 
the money they made as actors in projects as managers, and practically 
every one of them is working for the betterment of the stage. 

Heigh ho! I am getting garrulous. 












































The Mother of a Star 


By EVA CHAPPEL. 








She is given but scant attention in the public prints or in the 
thoughts of an audience—the mother of the star. In this short story 
of the stage, however, she is clearly revealed, and one rejoices 
with her that romance has not been quite banished from her life. 








ROMPTED by a desire to hoard 
her meager strength for the even- 
ing, Mrs. Trescott left the theatre 

before the rehearsal was finished, but 
not before she had satisfied herself 
that the performance would be a tri- 
umph for her daughter. The fears that 
had haunted her illness—that inoppor- 
tune illness which had prevented her 
return to the city for Rose’s rehear- 
sals—and had retarded her convales- 
cence, vanished when she saw the per- 
fection of Rose’s art in presenting the 
Ruth they had created during the sum- 
mer’s study. The door of the future 
swung wide, and through it Constance 
Trescott saw radiant visions. Rose and 
her career—this was all that remained 
of Constance’s world. 

There were letters awaiting her re- 
turn to her apartments, but she brushed 
them aside with a gesture of distaste. 
To read them would bring an inter- 
ruption to her exaltation. To-day be- 
longed to herself and Rose—the plod- 
ding work-a-day world had no place in 
their land of dreams. There was only 
one other—the thought caused her to 
seek swiftly through the pile of letters. 
The cooling years had not been without 
effect, but there remained more than a 
memory of love in the friendship that 
bound her to Edward Campbell. 

Finding the coveted envelope, she 
eagerly opened it, and read: 

Pen and ink give at best only a ghostly 
companionship, but these spirit messages 
from your world to mine are tremen- 
dously interesting and full of meaning to 


me. That Rose has her opportunity, and 
that success is at hand, is indeed good 


news, and I, who know how much it 
means, rejoice with you. 

Thank you for sending me the play. I 
have read it with much interest, on its 
own account, as well as Rose’s. The 
thing has uncommon merit—red blood 
surges through it—and I predict a spec- 
tacular success. Certain crudities stamp 
it a first play; I shall not be surprised 
if it is not the author’s last play as well. 
This Craig Randolph, whoever he may 
be, is no mere dabbler in inky emotions. 
He will be too busy doing, during his 
three score and ten, to spare time for 
much writing, This I imagine to be the 
outgrowth of his disgust with some 
moonshine drama. I can see him tramp- 
ing about under the stars, muttering: 
“Tl show them what real life is, just 
once.” And the living, breathing, throb- 
bing, woman, Ruth, is the result. I agree 
with you—Rose could have no better 
role. If she is equal to it, the world will 
not soon hear the last of her, and all 
your dreams will come true. I wish I 
might be there to see. Since I cant, I 
am sending her a note, and my flowers 
will, of course, pay her tribute. 

But, after all, it is not of the girl, but 
of you that I am thinking, as the time 
of her success draws near. Yours is the 
triumph. It is given to tragically few to 
win the heart’s desire in this world—a 
glimpse of the price-mark discourages 
effort—but you have won yours, and 
most gallantly you have paid. Bless you 
—and Rose. 


There was more to the letter, 
glimpses into his own life in a distant 
city, and Constance lingered long over 
the reading. When it was finished, she 
sat with the closely written sheets still 
in her lap, and, gazing into the fire, 
she dreamed of many things—and they 
were not all of the future. 

She could not have told how long 
she sat in her revery, before the door 
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opened noiselessly, there was a whiff 
of winter air that clings to garments, 
a breath of violets, fragrant hair 
against her cheek, and Rose’s lilting 
voice in her ear: 

“Are you any the worse for your 
outing? The theatre was so cold that I 
worried about you. It will break my 
heart if you aren’t able to go to-night.” 

The ghosts of the past were laid. 
Constance patted the girl’s cheek and 
there was a proud light in her eyes. 

“Indeed I shall go to-night. Yours 
wouldn’t be the only broken heart if I 
were prevented. I wouldn’t miss seeing 
my wonderful daughter.” 

Rose’s eyes shone as she threw her 
arms about her mother. Praise from 
Constance was rare and most sweet. 

“Was it so good as that?” she cried. 
“If you are really satisfied I shall walk 
an inch higher.” Then, with a note of 
suspense: “And the play itself? Of 
course, the first performance is most 
uncertain, but don’t you think—” ~ 

“Tt can’t fail.” Constance spoke with 
the conviction that she felt. “You and 
it will be famous to-morrow. Oh, 
Rose,” she cried with the girl’s joy and 
more than the girl’s passion, “it is the 
chance we have wanted—the test—and 
you are superbly equal to it!” 

It would be hard to conceive of two 
types of womanhood differing more 
widely. The pure oval of Rose’s face, 
the deep blue eyes in which fire and 
dreams played by turns under the deli- 
cately arched brows; the warm splen- 
dor of her brown hair, all the witch- 
eries of her girlishness, gave to her the 
more exquisite beauty. But the glory 
of Constance’s dark eyes made one for- 
get to wonder whether she were beau- 
tiful. Her face compelled by a power 
greater than mere loveliness and 
glowed with the fires of a youth inde- 
pendent of the accident of years. 

She drew away from the girl’s close 
embrace and lightly laughed. 

“I was afraid for you, because I 
couldn’t be with you at rehearsals, and 
you have always seemed so dependent 
upon me. All that is past now—you 
don’t need me any more.” 

“I do—I shall always need you!” 
Rose jealously cried, as if there 
might be a hurt, half hidden, in the 
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mother’s words. Then with a little sigh, 
a sigh of despair of finding words for 
her mood: 

“I think this is the most wonderful 
day of my life.” 

Constance’s dark eyes glowed with 
a deep sympathy. There was a throb- 
bing note in her rich voice. 

“Tt is only the beginning of the won- 
derful days, darling.” 

The silence that fell was eloquent. 

She understood her daughter’s mood 
so well. Even the exhilaration that 
transformed the usually gentle Rose 
had no surprise for her. The girl was 
intoxicated with the thought of what 
lay before her, the wonderland of her 
own future as it was revealed. Con- 
stance had known that it would be so 
—known it during all the years of the 
drudgery of preparation. The training 
of Rose for her career had been the 
vital interest of Constance’s life since 
an accident had resulted in a lameness, 
slight but permanent, an effectual bar 
to a profession that demands a Greek 
perfection of body, and her own stage 
career had been ended. 

She remembered now the despairing 
weeks that had followed the accident, 
weeks in which she saw no light any- 


. where, for the stage was her passion— 


her life—and this the most poignant 
tragedy that could have befallen her. 
Mercifully her dormant mother-love 
awoke and gave her a new interest. 
That Rose should have all that had 
been snatched from her became the ob- 
ject of her life, and she turned all her 
energy to training her daughter. 

This had begun in the years when 
Rose found a greater charm in mud- 
pies and dolls than in Delsarte. They 
often laughed together during these 
later years at the memory of the tear- 
ful child, pleading, during an elocution 
lesson, to be allowed to be just Rose 
one whole day, and play hop-scotch 
with the girl next door. To keep Rose 
at her task, to create the ideal, had 
been no small part of Constance’s 
work. She often felt a throb of joy 
that she was able to give so much to 
her daughter. Other mothers gave life, 
and the tender offices of bodily and 
spiritual nurture—she would give what 
the world calls genius, as well. 
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In all the years of training, Con- 
stance had never watched a Terry, or 
a Bernhardt, or a Dusé, that she did 
not thrill with ecstacies of anticipation 
and dread, in the thought of the time 
when Rose should have won a place 
beside them, or have proved her inabil- 
ity. No small triumph—no mere hon- 
orable mediocrity—would satisfy Con- 
stance. Rose must climb high. The girl 
had already won small successes, but 
Constance knew that she had never 
been tested. Not until she should have 
the opportunity to create a great char- 
acter could they know whether the 
years of training had been wasted. 

The opportunity had come with 
Ruth. All summer they had worked 
with it, as pupil and teacher, and to- 


night would show the perfect result. « 


Constance’s heart ached for very joy 
and pride in the girl. She seemed to 
have put away her young womanhood 
with the furs that slipped from her 
shoulders and the elaborate hat that 
she carelessly dropped to the floor. As 
she sat on a low stool at her mother’s 
feet, with the firelight playing on her 
face and rumpled hair, she looked like 
a lovely child gazing, wide-eyed, into 
the mystery and beauty of the world 
~ beyond—the world that was hers to 
win. It was indeed the beginning of the 
wonderful days. 

The girl broke the long silence. 

“There is something—” 

She paused, and her eyes sought her 
mother’s in a sweet confession. 

“We are so much more to each other 
than most mothers and daughters, that 
I wonder if you haven’t guessed why I 
am so happy to-day.” 

She turned away her face, and her 
head dropped to her mother’s lap. 

Constance stroked her hair. 

“There was no need to guess. I am 
living it all with you. Because I have 
lived it all before; one does not guess 
that which one remembers,” was the 
passionate undercurrent of her spoken 
words. It was her own great day again, 


when a rosy future beckoned, alluring-. 


ly. “Every moment of it, dear.” 
Rose’s hand tightened in hers. 
“T know,” she said with a new rich 
note in her voice. “And because we 
live everything together, I wouldn’t let 
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him come with me. I wanted a little 
while alone with you first.” 

Constance’s heart missed a beat. She 
sat in a stunned silence. She heard the 
sound of words as Rose’s voice trailed 
on, but they conveyed no meaning. 
Her first conscious emotion was of 
rage. She could have torn from the 
girl’s hands the violets she tenderly 
fingered. They were no longer mere 
flowers to her any more than they were 
to Rose—they were the gift of a lover. 
A lover! She must reckon with the 
distractions of a sentimental episode at 
a time like this. 

Amazement claimed a place in her 
whirling thoughts. When and where in 
the sheltered, studious life had there 
come an opportunity for such an ac- 
quaintance? She had thought that their 
constant companionship had kept Rose 
as protected as a convent girl. 

“And you musn’t feel hurt that I 
didn’t write about it while you were 
in the mountains,” Rose was saying 
when she compelled her ears to listen. 

Rose had risen, and seated herself on 
the arm of her mother’s chair; Con- 
stance felt soft arms about her neck. 

“T didn’t know there was anything 
to tell. It was just a feeling—the com- 
ing of love, I suppose; I didn’t know 
what it was. But to-day, when we were 
so happy, and confident of the success 
of the play—” 

Her voice stopped on a sweet rising 
note. Not even to her mother, hitherto 
the sharer of all her secrets, could she 
tell of the scene in the wings of the 
stage when she had awakened to the 
realization that the passion she had 
been simulating was but child’s play to 
the tumult roused within her by the 
light in a man’s eyes and his words of 
love. The play of expression on the ex- 
quisite face proclaimed that her 
thoughts had gone on where words 
might not follow, and her eyes wore 
the look of one who dwells in the Hap- 
py Isles. 

Constance, in her perturbation, was 
conscious of the long silence. Rose was 
not; small need for words when one 
sees visions. 

But there was something more that 
must be told: 

“And the prettiest thing!” she ex- | 
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claimed. “Do you remember saying that 
Ruth couldn’t have suited me better if 
it had been written for me? It was—in 
a way. Mr. Randolph—Craig—” she 
had the manner of trying the new 
name, and finding it sweet upon her 
lips—“saw me when I was playing in- 
genue parts at the Garrick last winter. 
He says that when he went home—he 
lives out West-—-he thought of Ruth as 
looking like me, all the time he was 
writing the play. When the Leonards 
bought it, he asked them to offer me 
the réle. Isn’t that dear—just like a 
story >?” 

“But don’t you understand that you 
must put all this kind of thing out of 
your head for years and years?” 

Constance’s words flashed sharply, 
without her volition, while she was 
considering how best to approach her 
hard task. She must be guarded and 
dispassionate and very wise. She must 
show Rose the unwisdom of allowing 
her mind and heart to wander from her 
work, 

The arms about her neck relaxed, 
and, turning, Constance looked into a 
pair of hurt eyes. 

“Why—if we love each other now?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“You don’t know him, mother, You 
couldn’t see how splendid he is—in 
just the moment that you were together 
this morning.” 

She was struggling with the grieved 
note in her voice. Both women were 
deeply conscious that this was the first 
time they had failed in sympathetic un- 
derstanding. Rose was trying to reason 
it away; but Constance felt a pang of 
jealousy that so much could be swept 
aside in a moment. 

She gathered herself for the calm 
talk. Rose must be convinced, and she 
must not be stirred more than was nec- 
essary. Her success to-night demanded 
it. Constance clasped the slender hand. 

“You don’t understand, dear. He may 
be all that you think. I don’t know. 
That isn’t the question. It is not he 
that I object to—but anybody. You are 
very young, and for a long while you 
must think only of your future.” 

She spoke with a patient tenderness, 
as if to a child, but there was a wom- 
an’s dignity in Rose’s response: 


“I am thinking of my future. I love 
him.” 

“But marriage at the beginning of 
your career would mean shipwreck—” 

Rose looked up with a new under- 
standing in her eyes. 

“Oh, of course, you were thinking of 
my career. How stupid of me!” A 
smile broke over her face. “I hadn't 
thought of giving it up. I hadn't 
thought anything about it, either way.” 

Her next words came on a happy lit- 
tle sigh, 

“Everything is so new and wonder- 
fui that we haven’t made any plans. 
I'll keep on with the work if you want 
me to.” 

The arms slipped round Constance’s 
neck once more, : 

Constance threw them off. 

“You haven’t thought about it—and 
yet it is the thing that we have worked 
for, lived for, since you were a tiny 
girl!” she flung out, in angry reproach. 

She was a woman of quick passions, 
and the girl’s joyous forgetfulness of 
that which had been the object of their 
lives stabbed her like an irreverence. 

“This career with its opportunity, 
its charm, its pageantry, you will keep 
on with if I wish it—while your real 
life is elsewhere!” 

She sprang up and paced the floor ; 
in her agitation her lameness was more 
than usually obvious. Then she paused 
and, looking down at her daughter, she 
spoke with a solemn intensity. 

“You can’t bring a divided heart to 
such a work. To succeed, you must 
work and dream and live only for it. It 
must be your joy, your very life; it 
must come before everything.” 

As her glowing eyes held the girl, 
she was the priestess of the old ideals. 
But a new force stirred within Rose 
and demanded expression. 

“But—but I love him.” 

“IT know.” Constance’s tones rang 
out in strong contrast to the half-pite- 
ous appeal in the girl’s voice. “I know. 
And the greater reason why you would 
lose yourself in him. You would forget 
everything else.” 

A quick turn brought her to the win- 
dow. She stood looking out with un- 
seeing eyes. Her words came like a pas- 
sionate echo. : 
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“It is always so with a woman. 
When she gives herself to a man, she 
ceases to be herself, she is a part of 
him. It isn’t the man’s fault—the wom- 
an herself wishes it—that is what it 
means to be a woman. There is no oth- 
er way if she gives herself to a man.” 

Her manner, the smouldering fires 
in her eyes, frightened Rose, and she 
put out a timid hand. The touch re- 
called Constance. She returned to her 
chair. When she spoke, it was coldly. 

“Knowing all this, I would not mar- 
ry Edward Campbell, because I wished 
to fit you for your career. Aren’t you 
willing to do as much for yourself as 
I have done for you?” 

She leaned back with an air of final- 
ity. Everything had been said. There 
remained only the girl’s decision. 

Rose looked at her with startled 
eyes. “Would not marry Edward 


Campbell?” she repeated, vaguely. 
The thing was new; its meaning was 
long in breaking. The dear, delightful 
friend of her childhood, who had gone 
away—he, then, had loved her mother. 
“Do you love him?’ The words 


were barely audible. 

The mother-look came back to Con- 
stance’s eyes. 

“T did,” she said, “so much that I 
didn’t dare marry him, because I was 
determined to do for you what I have 
done.” Her face, hands, whole vibrant 
body were eloquent. “My skill, my art 
had: become useless to me, but I knew 
that your life could be enriched by 
them; and I knew, too, that work, in 
devotion and single-heartedness, was 
the price I must pay. If I had married 
him, I couldn’t have given myself to the 
work, however faithfully I might have 
tried. I would have lived his life, 
dreamed. his dreams, perhaps—perhaps 
the dreams of his children. All this 
would have come between us.” 

There came a pleading note. 

“Rose, I was determined that you 
should have the chance that is yours to- 
day, and I deliberately put everything 
but you out of my life.” 

All the longing and the hunger of 
the years burned in her eyes and 
throbbed in her voice. The girl’s hand 
was cold in her nervous clasp. 

There was a long silence. It was not 


the same, Rose was thinking. It could 
not have been the same miracle that 
had happened to her. But her eyes left 
her mother’s face, and sought the por- 
trait on the opposite wall. It was so 
that Constance had looked, in the full 
bloom of her fragrant youth, when she 
had loved Mr. Campbell, and had sent 
him away. 

The girl drew a long, sighing breath. 

“You sent away a man who loved 
you—as Craig loves me, and whom: 
you loved as I love him—for the sake 
of making me a great actress.” 

The words came slowly, as if she 
were sifting them for a meaning that 
must be there, a significance that elud- 
ed her. 

“You didn’t think of him, nor of 
yourself—only of me, and you sent 
him away—. 

“No, I cant understand it at all. I 
suppose it is mother-love, and too big 
for me to grasp—lIt seems like giving 
up the real world for one of shadows.” 

Then, after a long moment: 

“Is whatever future I shall have 
worth it?” 

Constance’s heart leaped. The form 
of words gave her hope. 

“More than worth it, dear: I shall 
live in your success, as I lived in your 
training. It means all the world to me, 
as it will to you.” 

Rose made no response. With mys- 
terious eyes she gazed long into the 
fire. Then, abstractedly, she gathered 
up her wraps and turned to leave the 
room. 

At the door she paused and came 
back to brush her mother’s forehead 
with her lips. 

“T’m rather tired, and I think I’d 
better rest until dinner. I want to be 
at my best to-night, for your sake, and 
the play’s.” 


It was with a sick heart that Con- 
stance awaited the rising of the cur- 
tain that night. She was alone in her 
box, for her distraught mind rebelled 
against the thought of companionship. 
Even the music was hard to endure, 
and her thoughts fitted themselves to 
its rhythm and recurred, endlessly— 

If Rose should fail, after all—If 
Rose should fail, after all— 
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The admonitions not to worry that 
had come, hali-heartedly, from Rosé’s 
sad mouth during the otherwise silent 
dinner, had done little toward reassur- 
ing Constance. She was conscious of 
having done the worst thing possible 
in losing her own calm. She had roused 
the girl to a high emotional pitch and 
she dreaded the inevitable reaction. 
Moreover, Rose’s face showed that, 
far from resting during the hour in 
her room, she had again and again 
gone over the conversation with her 
mother, dramatizing it, and looking be- 
yond to all that it must mean. Must 
mean—for in a whispered sentence, 
she had promised submission to her 
mother’s wishes. Constance had no 
doubt of the girl’s ultimate frame of 
mind, but that this tumult should have 
arisen in her soul at so crucial a mo- 
ment might work untold mischief. Suc- 
cess to-night meant the key to the fu- 
ture. Failure— 

If Rose should fail, after all—lIf 
Rose should fail, after all— 

While the fresh young face was be- 
fore her, Constance could not withhold 
something of sympathy. It was a pret- 
ty story, she admitted, this of the 
young actress giving to the world the 
child of her lover’s brain, but now 
while she waited in an agony of anx- 
iety, her sympathy was lost in self- 
pity. The mere yielding to her judg- 
ment seemed an inadequate return for 
all that she had given. Her love for 
Edward Campbell had been no girlish 
fancy. It was the passion of her ma- 
ture womanhood. She had poured the 
wine of her life into Rose’s cup that 
it might brim, and now the girl wished 
to spill it on the ground. 

When ‘the lights, suddenly dimmed, 
and the curtain began its slow ascent, 
something like stage-fright possessed 
Constance. With suspended breath and 
pounding heart and icy hands that 
trembled, she waited for Rose’s cue. 

If Rose should fail, after all—If 
Rose should fail, after all—came in the 
rhythm of the now silent music. 

But the moment the girl made her 
pretty, effective entrance, Constance 
saw that she had herself magnificently 
in hand. With lightened heart she fol- 
lowed the lines, word by word, gesture 
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by gesture, inflection by inflection. It 
was all as it should be. The training 
had done its perfect work, and in this 
time of great emotional stress, the ac- 
tress rose superior to the woman. Con- 
stance felt a thrill of admiration. It 
had been no easy conquest. 

Her fears at rest, she gave herself 
up to the mimic world, Probably in all 
the house there was no one, however 
simple-hearted, however unsophisticat- 
ed, who felt the illusion of the play so 
strongly as did this woman to whom 
none of its mysteries were sealed. For 
the moment it was reality to her. The 
concerns of her own life vanished. Her 
eyes flashed, and softened and filled 
with tears, as she lived the Ruth that 
she and Rose had created. The ap- 
plause that came with the lowered cur- 
tain caused her a moment’s wrench to 
fit herself to time and place, before 
the intoxication of Rose’s success was 
upon her. 

There was no doubt that it was a 
success. She was recalled many times. 
Constance’s triumphant eyes followed 
her to the wing, where Randolph stood 
waiting, and the mother saw the light 
in Rose’s face as she lifted it to him. 

For the first time since her surrender 
to the play, Constance remembered the 
man, and the bad quarter of an hour 
that he had caused her. There came 
an anxious realization that the two 
were together; then she could have 
laughed at her fears. Let him have his 
moment. The girl had proved herself, 
superbly. To-night would reveal to her 
the charms of the career she had chos- 
en. The joys, the passions of a hundred 
women were hers to live as poignantly 
as her very own; she would never 
again dream of relinquishing it for a 
colorless existence. In a week, this love 
affair would have lost its sweetness and 
its sting, in a month it would be for- 
gotten. 

Constance’s pulses throbbed and her 
face glowed. She made a striking pic- 
ture as she sat alone in her box, tri- 
umphant thoughts written large upon 
her magnetic countenance. The mem- 
ory of the world is not long, but there 
were in the audience a few who rec- 
ognized her as the mother of the star, 
and recalled the nights twenty years 
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before when it was her art that had 
stirred them to laughter and to tears. 
Murmuring something to their com- 
panions about hereditary talent, they 
paid her, and their lost youth, the trib- 
ute of a sigh. 

The triumphant look vanished from 
Constance’s face when Rose made her 
entrance in the second act. She bitterly 
regretted the moment with Randolph, 
for its effect was evident from her 
anxious look-out in the box, so near 
to the stage that the girl’s make-up did 
not serye as mask. Constance saw her 
daughter’s hands tremble, and her own 
clutched the raijing. She was all fear- 
ful mother and teacher now, breath- 
lessly awaiting a sigh of regained con- 
trol. 

At a break in Rose’s yoice she ut- 
terly lost heart. The moments dragged, 
endlessly. It seemed fours before the 
comforting realization forced 
through her terror: Rose had not 
failed—it was different, but it was not 
failure. 

The difference puzzled her. She won- 
dered if the lines were changed. As 
she murmured them to ascertain if 
anything were added or omitted, she 
became the Ruth of the mountain 
study, and measured herself against 
this strange new Ruth. It was then 
that the truth broke: poise and self- 
possession had given place to a mag- 
nificent abandon. In it, Rose was cre- 
ating a changed Ruth, a splendid crea- 
ture with flames in her eyes, and wild 
loye-notes in her voice—a Ruth that 
was not a thing of word and gesture 
and inflection. She was the elemental 
woman, torn by a great passion; lan- 
guage and movement and tone were 
mere accessories to the thing that all 
might see was passing in her soul. 

When the curtain went down, Rose 
came back again and again. The audi- 
ence appeared unable to silence its en- 
thusiastic outburst. But the applause 
brought no intoxication to Constance. 
She was apart from it all. 

Maryeling, she looked at her trans- 
formed daughter; marveling, she 
looked within. 


itself . 
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She only half saw, half heard, the 
last act. She knew that Rose was be- 
fore her; she was conscious of a 
strange grip upon her heart, as she 
groped within the dark corners of her 
soul. The truth came in flashes. 

Yesterday, Rose was a well-drilled 
child. To-day she was greater than she 
had been taught—greater than her 
mother had dared to dream. One bit of 
actual living had given her the power 
to create this new Ruth. Constance’s 
lips curled in self-scorn with the mem- 
ory of that other Ruth. That was hers. 
Only a woman who throbbed with gen- 
uine passions could do what Rose had 
done—a woman who could love. She 
had talked of Rose’s career! It was 
hers—Constance’s—her mind and 
Rose’s body. Her eyes burned, fever- 
ishly, and a gray shadow hung about 
her mouth. For the first time the look 
of imperishable youth left her face— 
in its place came surrender. 

She waited until the last bit of ap- 
plause was silenced before she went to 
her daughter’s dressing-room. Flushed 
and trembling with excitement, Rose 
stood among her flowers. 

“T lost myself, mother,” there was 
an anxious note in her voice. Then, 
tentatively. “The audience seemed sat- 
isfied.” 

Constance kissed her. 

“Lost? Don’t ever find yourself 
again.” 

She wondered how she could say the 
things that were in her heart. 

Rose’s maid brought an interruption. 

“Mr. Randolph asks if he may see 
you a moment.” 

The girl hesitated, and Constance 
came forward, 

“Let him come, Rose, I want to 
know him.” She covered her serious- 
ness with a light laugh, “I think we 
shall need him in our career—if we 
have one.” 

A little later, while Rose talked apart 
with her lover, Constanee watched 
them with starry eyes, Turning away, 
her glance fell upon Edward Camp- 
bell’s card, and she buried her face in 
the roses to which it was attached, 














Unmuzzling the Theatrical Season 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 








THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM’S reviewer is back on the firing-line 
and reports herewith the first engagement between the dramatist 
and the audience. According to him the result was a draw. From 
now on the reviewers will be busy with a new play every night. 








PORTLY and perspiring gentle- 
man stood in front of the Liber- 
ty Theatre the opening night of 
“The Florist Shop.” His cuffs clung 
limply to his wrists, his collar was a 
study in lateral lines, and the bosom of 

his shirt looked like nothing else so 
much as a railway map that had been 

too often folded. 

“Amusement!” he puffed. “Amuse- 
ment in Hades! The law sets a date for 
unmuzzling dogs, and it ought to set a 
date for unmuzzling drama!” 

If such a measure had been put to a 
vote that evening in the Liberty, I feel 


- sure it would have been passed by an 


overwhelming majority. The thermom- 
eter had hitched its wagon to a star, and 
every one of the eighteen or twenty au- 
diences gathered in play-houses along 
Broadway was collectively and individ- 
ually as uncomfortable as a_ trout 
packed by mistake in a sardine box. 
Programs, their intended use forgot, 
had been pressed into universal service 
as fans, and after every act every audi- 
ence rose en masse and stormed the 
nearest soda-water counter. Truly, the 
sensitive plant of the drama is not best 
suited to the weather of August! 

“But why,” you ask, “do people go 
to the theatre in August?” 

Dear friend, you don’t know the 
chronic first-nighter whose habitat is 
New York. If there were an “opening” 
he would go to the theatre in the me- 
tropolis mentioned by the portly gey- 
tleman, 

The premiére of “The Florist Shop” 
at the Liberty ! 








“Ah!” says the first-nighter. “Then 
give me Liberty or give me death.” 

Notwithstanding the plaint of the 
portly person, and the plight of his fel- 
lows, the vacation period in the busi- 
ness of amusement purveying becomes 
shorter every year. It is only a matter 
of time before there will be a head-on 
collision between two seasons, and then 
theatrical terms will be telescoped for- 
ever more. Last summer there were a 
dozen hot-weather shows, and, while 
none of the dramatic entertainments 
quite succeeded in defying the humid- 
ity, five or six of them, including “The 
Man From Home,” “The House Next 
Door,” and “The Climax,” skipped only 
a fortnight or so in their runs. “And 
yet besides,” as Sam Bernard would 
say, new presentations were brought 
forward constantly, so that there never 
was a week when the stranger in our 
midst had to take a lantern to find his 
way along the great white path. At 
worst, dull days this year were not 
more than thirty in number, whereas, 
not a decade ago, the theatres were al- 
ways locked up from the first of May 
to the middle of September. 

“Great business!” an old friend of 
mine, an actor, used to remark. “One 
third of the year no work and no 
money! Nothing to worry about!” 


“The Only Law” 


THE regular season of 1909-710 
opened like a jack-pot from which the 
lid is lifted by a man with forfl™eces. 
Three premiéres the first week in Au- 
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gust, two the second, four the third, 
and so many scheduled for the last 
week of this month that our little 
friends, the critics, are looking for a 
possible variation in that principle of 
physics which declares that one body 
cannot be in two remote spaces at the 
same time. Out of the whole number of 
new plays and musical comedies unfold- 
ed to our gaze thus far not one has 
scored anything like unequivocal suc- 
cess. “The Gay Hussars” has come 
nearest to it, and “The Gay Hussars” 
hasn’t taken the fire department to the 
Hudson River. 

Another of the unnecessary works 
written in imitation of “The Easiest 
Way” brought down the boards in 
front of the Hackett. The sheep-like 
propensities of authors and managers 
have been remarked so often that I 
check myself in an impulse to chat on 
the subject, and it was morally certain 
that Eugene Walter’s big drama of the 
Tenderloin would be followed by a lot 
of little dramas of the chuck-steak. Of 
all these, none seemed quite as useless, 
as gratuitous, as Wilson Mizner and 
George Bronson-Howard’s “The Only 
Law.” I wonder that any producer can 
expect to profit by the exposure of such 
a mess. 

There are five characters concerned 
in the story of “The Only Law,” and 
you couldn’t take the best of the five 
into your club without hearing from 
the House Committee. The play’s near- 
est approach to a hero is a professional 
“crook,” and its most important figure 
is a man, the very name of whose vo- 
cation cannot be spoken before ladies. 
It has been urged that the characters all 
are true to life, and I think this much 
may be granted. Certainly, none of 
them is too good to be true. The story, 
unquestionably, is quite probable, even 
typical, but it has neither the mitiga- 
tion of moral value nor the ultimate up- 
lift of reward and punishment. The 
people in the piece are not faithful even 
to their own doctrine of decency. 

“To be true to a ‘pal,’” says Jean of 
the Casino, “is the only law we know.” 

Yet, at that very moment, she is 
tricking and deceiving the only human 
being who has been good to her from a 
respectable motive, and, a bit later, she 
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stands silently while this “pal” is told 
an atrocious lie that makes him be- { 
lieve it possible to marry her. He does 
marry her in the end, still convinced 
that she is an honest woman. 

We might feel sorrier for this suitor, 
Bannister by name, if we were quite 
able to accept the author’s version of 
his affair with Jean. The Messrs. Miz- 
ner and Bronson-Howard tell us that a 
girl can take kisses and money from a 
man for months, and yet have him be- 
lieve in her sincerity when she pretends 
to misunderstand his proposal of mar- 
riage. Broadway is full of ladies look- 
ing for that kind of philanthropist, but, 
at the hour of going to press, there had 
been no authentic report of a capture. 

Jean loves a very nice young chap 
called MacAvoy. She loves him so much 
and so liberally, that since the date of 
their union, “Mac” has not felt labor 
to be one of the necessities of life. 

“He aint just found himself yet,” 
is Jean’s excuse to Spider, the “crook” 
already mentioned. 

“No,” says Spider; “he stopped 
searching when he found you.” 

Jean makes eighteen hundred dollars 
on a “tip” given her by Bannister, and © 
promptly arranges to quit her benefac- 
tor, who believes that she will "become 
his wife, and to go West with Mac- 
Avoy. Jean’s one redeeming trait is her 
desire to get out of the Tenderloin and 
into a cottage in the sweet, clean coun- 
try. That, truthfully enough, is pic- 


tured as the desire of most of the Miz- 


ner-Bronson-Howard Tenderloinese. 

“T’ve wasted more stamps on real es- 
tate agents,” declares Spider, “than 
would paper the Waldorf.” 

MacAvoy has other plans. He engag- 
es passage on a steamer about to sail 
for England, provides himself with a 
companion in the person of Jean’s girl 
“pal,” and is about to skip when Spider 
discovers the lay of the land. It happens 
that Spider is wanted by the police for 
the theft of a sum very close to eigh- 
teen hundred dollars, and so he tele- 
phones MacAvoy’s description to head- 
quarters, with the information of his 
sailing and the suggestion that the 
money will be found on his person. 
The scheme works. “Mac” is brought 
back to Jean, who, learning that he was ~ 
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about to desert her for her friend, turns 
him out for good and all. Then Spider, 
who is a handy little liar to have about 
the house, “explains” to Bannister, and 
Jean concludes that there are worse 
fates than marrying a millionaire. 

’Tis a pretty thing, as Eddie Foy is 
wont to observe, and an ornament to 
the stage. 

In simple justice, I must set down 
the fact that the play is well written— 
wonderfully well written for a first 
play—and, in spite of its nauseous qual- 
ity, almost uniformly interesting. The 
dialogue fairly bristles with wit—slang 
and Rialtoese, to be sure, but still wit. 

“IT hope I make some green money 
this morning,” says Spider; “I’m color 
blind looking at silver.” 

Hortense, the girl friend, insisting 
that it was the ruin of her Southern 
home that threw her upon the world, 
declares : 

“Abraham Lincoln drove me to this 
life!” 

“I’m as familiar to the front row 
Johnnies,” observes Jean, “as the bass 
viol.” 

MacAvoy, quarreling with Spider, 
asks: 

“You never heard my gameness 
questioned, did you?” 

“No,” replies Spider, “and I never 
heard it mentioned.” 

These samples give you the prevailing 
tone, and they must also prove to you 
that, whatever else it is, the piece is not 
stupid. Before the evening is over, in- 
deed, you feel genuinely sorry that 
“The Only Law” is so utterly sordid 
and hopeless. But then it’s too bad that 
cheese smells! 

The play is most intelligently staged, 
and, in the main, very well acted. Ma- 
bel Cameron, who impersonates Jean, 
labors under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing a dreadfully bad voice, and a per- 
sistent desire to emote. When the part 
reaches its heights she doesn’t rise any 
more than a Langham aéroplane. 
Mabel Frenyear is much better as the 
other Casino girl, and Forrest Winant, 
a young fellow who has done nothing 
on Broadway except a “bit” in “The 
Coming of Mrs. Patrick,” gives an ex- 
cellent performance of MacAuoy. Ben 
Johnson’s Spider is much like his Jim- 
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sy in “Paid in Full”—too slowly read, 
but otherwise it is a fine portrayal. 
George S. Christie is an admirable Ban- 
nister, and the property-man of the 
Hackett Theatre, L. M. Martell, shows 
evidence of conspicuous ability in the 
tiny role of a rough expressman. 

I have seen many plays worse, from 
the viewpoint of drama, than “The 
Only Law,” but I don’t remember hay- 
ing seen one that was worse morally. 


“Billy” 


GOOD little boys, we are told, go 
to heaven when they die, and good lit- 
tle sketches, when they have outlived 
their usefulness in vaudeville, often go 
into the two dollar theatres on Broad- 
way. Sidney Drew’s successful come- 
dietta, “Billy’s Tombstone,” is the lat- 
est work to experience this dilation. 
Mrs. Drew, who did “Agnes” for 
Nance O’Neill, and whose pen-name is 
George Cameron, wrote the farce, and 
it is being presented under the title of 
“Billy” at Daly’s Theatre. 

The theme of “Billy” may be set 
down as expressed in that beautiful 
line of Shakespeare’s: 

“How sharper than a serpent’s child 
it is to have an ungrateful tooth.” 

Billy’s ungrateful tooth is plural, and 
it, or they, are attached to a plate worn 
in place of three incisors that Billy sac- 
rificed to the god of football. Billy is 
very sensitive about his, or their, false- 
ness, and, in company with his sister, is 
sent to recuperate in Havana. On the 
steamship Florida, where the action of 
the farce occurs, he finds the lady of 
his heart, one Beatrice Sloane, and al- 
most simultaneously he loses his teeth. 
What a predicament! He cannot talk 
without them, and his hated rival, Sam 
Eustace, takes advantage of the fact to 
tell Beatrice tales of his conduct that, 
for purely dental reasons, he cannot 
deny. To make matters worse, Billy's 
labored effort to confess that the three 
teeth are adjustable, leads to confusion, 
out of which Beatrice jumps at the no- 
tion that he is acknowledging as many 
love affairs. In the end, of course, the 
lost is found—or are found—and the 
curtain falls with the usual prospect of 
general happiness. 
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The story is a novel one, but scant, 
and Mrs. Drew deserves credit for the 
economy with which she has spread it 
over so large a surface. Truth to tell, 
it is most thinly spread at times, and 
efforts to eke it out, such as the mis- 
take already mentioned, stretch one’s 
credence farther than one is prepared 
to have it stretched, even by a farce. 
There are a dozen instances where a 
glimmer of common-sense on the part 
of any of the characters would bring 
the play to an untimely end. The humor 
of the dialogue is terribly forced. Ev- 
ery conceivable play on words is made, 
every possible pun on the situation. 
Nine-tenths of the “laugh” lines in the 
piece are built upon the application to 
teeth of remarks intended to apply to 
something else. 

“You're having things pretty soft,” 
someone says to Billy, who replies: 

“Yes, for three weeks things have 
been softer’n I’ve had ’em since I was 
a child.” 

The talent required in the writing of 
such talk is not unlike that which finds 
vent in making a narrative out of the 
names of plays. You get horribly tired 
of this devilish ingenuity before the 
piece is over, though there are two or 
three scenes that are really funny and 
enjoyable. One of these, that is partic- 
ularly droll, follows Billy’s discovery 
that his chief difficulty is in pronounc- 
ing certain consonants, and his subse- 
quent effort to propose marriage in 
words without S’s or C’s. 

The locale of the play helps some, 
too. “Billy” in a drawing-room would 
be dullness itself, but the possibilities 
of pretty “business” on a boat, discov- 
ered, I believe, by Clyde Fitch in “The 
Stubbornness of Geraldine,” are of a 
nature to interest and amuse. The Flor- 
ida, however, is a very badly stage- 
managed ship. It is a most exclusive 
vessel, too, since one never sees any 
passengers except those whose names 
are in the cast of characters. The illu- 
sion of motion is never suggested for 
a moment. And the height of thought- 
lessness and absurdity is reached when, 
following a view of the steamer at 
night, and just before the dawn breaks, 
a steward comes on to wake the voy- 
agers. Imagine the language that would 
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greet that steward on any real steam- 
er! 

Mr. Drew’s acting, in the title réle, 
does much for the play. He is a light 
comedian of the first merit, his meth 
ods having in them something of Willie 
Collier and of Edward Abeles, without 
really suggesting either. Mr. Drew 
looks a trifle beyond the college age, 
but his performance has the lightness 
and sparkle of youth. Marian Chap- 
man is a captivating Beatrice, and Mrs. 
Stuart Robson, who has just returned 
to the stage, lends her unctuous person- 
ality to the réle of Beatrice’s mother. 
Spottiswoode Aitken contributes a bit 
of character work almost clever enough 
to atone for his name, and, for the first 
time in her life, Jane Marbury, as 
Billy’s sister, conveys a definite im- 
pression of character. 

“Billy” is a play that may be seen 
without weariness or may be missed 
without regret. 


“The Ringmaster” 


IN writing of “The Ringmaster,” a 
comedy drama by Olive Porter, which 
began the season at Maxine Elliott’s 
Theatre, I find myself inevitably drift- 
ing back to contemplation of “the 
sheep-like propensities” dismissed in an 
earlier paragraph. Here is a play al- 
most exactly like a hundred that have 
gone on before—so like that every twist 
and turn of the plot is known to the 
theatre-goer as soon as he identifies the 
theme—and yet an author spent months 
in working on the antiquated material 
and managers were found to produce 
it. 

Pardon me, gentle reader; I find I 
cannot check the impulse to chat on the 
subject. The “follow on” principle, the 
desire to hang to the band-wagon of 
other and profitable offerings, is so very 
remarkable. Whenever a new play 
achieves a big success, because it is 
new, everybody starts writing and pre- 
senting similar plays, expecting them to 
succeed because of the similarity, in 
other words because they are not new. 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” brought a 
host of romantic dramas of mythical 
kingdoms, not one of which really pros- 
pered. “The Girl of the Golden West” 











turned the whole country to border 
dramas, and, as I have shown, “The 
Easiest Way” set scores of typewrit- 
ers to clicking on such things as “The 
Narrow Path” and “The Only Law.” 
_Every play reader expects, when some 
piece of unique type makes a big hit, to 
be deluged with manuscripts of the 
same type, and many of these manu- 
scripts find their way to the stage, 
where they fail dismally. Hardly a 
month passes that I am not asked to 
write a piece “like ‘Paid in Full,’ or 
like ‘The Man of the Hour,’ or like 
‘The Climax,’” and long ago I discov- 
ered that the more wholly original a 
play the harder it is to sell. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every successful dramatist 
has wastepaper-basketfuls of excellent 
ideas that he has discarded because 
somebody else got there first with some- 
thing of the same sort. 

Six or eight years ago, before we 
had had “The Pit,” or “The Lion and 
the Mouse,” or “Samson,” “The Ring- 
master” might have gained favor as a 
fairly well built and rather interesting, 
drama of business life. To-day its every 
incident is stale and its every situation 
without surprise. Five minutes after 
the curtain has risen we know that 
Richard Hillary means to “break” John 
Le Baron, who is in love with his 
daughter, and just what will happen 
while he is trying to do it. The little 
that couldn’t -be guessed, I had much 
rather have taken for granted and gone 
quietly home. A note on the program 
said that “The New York Stock Ex- 
change is invariably referred to as “The 
Board.’” The night I attended, it was 
the audience at Maxine Elliott’s Thea- 
tre that might have been referred to as 
“the bored.” 

“The: Ringmaster” is capitally acted 
by the men in the presenting company, 
and very badly by the women. Laurette 
Taylor, who, with two or three other 
members of the organization, came 
from that other comedy of business 
life, “The Great John Ganton,” looks 
infinitely more like a chorus-girl than 
like the daughter of a financier. Her 
performance is without reality or 
warmth, and, when she put her arm 
about her broken old father, my first 
impression was that she meant to waltz 
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with him. Oza Waldrop is still a hard- 
working soubrette, with a voice that 
makes you expect her to wind up each 
speech with a remark about “A Phono- 
graph Company, of New York and 
Paris.” To Miss Waldrop goes a copy 
of my famous little brochure on “How 
to be an Ingénue and a Human Being 
at the Same Time.” The masculine half 
of the company is excellent, Edward 
Emery, Frederick Burton and Arthur 
Byron particularly so. 

The best part of “The Ringmaster” 
is a remarkably realistic representation 
of a ship. Between “Billy” and “The 
Ringmaster” our stage seems to be in 
imminent danger of going to sea. 


“The Florist Shop” 


ALL the other bad plays of a not 
overly good season, however, become 
masterpieces in comparison with Oliver 
Herford’s musical comedy without mu- 
sic, “The Florist Shop,” which, as 
aforesaid, has just been produced at 
the Liberty. Here is a chaotic mass of 
incident utterly without sequence, a 
story that has been popular in the bur- 
lesque theatres since the days of Sam 
T.. Jack, an appalling quantity of horse- 
play, and a lot of lugged in lines, al- 
legedly humorous, the perpetration of 
which must have been a severe strain 
on somebody’s funny bone. A more 
hopelessly amateur work has not been 
seen in New York since the production 
of “The Vampire.” 

“The Florist Shop’—from the Ger- 
man of Alexander Engel and Julius 
Horst—has to do with two husbands, 
one a gay young man who is trying to 
make his spouse believe him a model of 
the virtues, and the other a staid and 
respectable lord and master who at- 
tempts to please his wife by pretend- 
ing to be a dissipated rake. This pair 
become entangled in the affairs of a 
place called The Innovation Florist 
Shop. The proprietress of this store, 
believing that money is wasted when 
it is spent upon perishable blossoms, 
takes it upon herself to substitute 
stockings and lingerie for roses ordered 
sent to the feminine characters in the 
farce. Out of the entanglement ‘the au- 
thors have fashioned a plot so involved, 
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so confusing and productive of noise 
and meaningless bustle, that two hours 
after leaving the theatre I confess my- 
self unable to describe accurately just 
what does happen in the course of the 
performance. Whatever it is hardly de- 
serves description. 

Lionel Walsh is the tower of strength 
in the presenting company, laboring 
hard to manufacture humor by physical 
effort. If that man is a philanthropist 
who makes a flower bloom where none 
bloomed before, what shall be said of 
the man who makes a laugh ripple in 
the barren places of a stupid farce? 
Louise Drew, as one of the two wives, 
shows that she has inherited the family 
talent for wearing clothes, and the re- 
mainder of a mediocre company does 
its best to realize the spirit of broad 
caricature in which the piece was writ- 
ten and rehearsed. “The Florist Shop” 
is not likely to add to the toil of those 
estimable gentlemen of the fire-depart- 
ment whose duty it is to see that over- 
flow audiences do not stand in the 
aisles. 


“The Gay Hussars” 


THE spirit of imitation was strong 
in Karl Von Bakonyi and Robert Bod- 
ansky when they wrote “Ein Herbst- 
manoever,” which took out its first cit- 
izenship papers through Maurice 
Brown Kirby, and, under the title of 
“The Gay Hussar,” was produced at 
the Knickerbocker. Something of the 
“sheep” instinct must obtain in Aus- 
tria, for, judging by the importations, 
“The Merry Widow” has brought forth 
a family that might delight the heart 
of Theodore Roosevelt. “The Merry 
Widow” influence, of course, was very 
strong in “The Waltz Dream,” and it 
is stronger still in “The Gay Hussars.” 
I mention this merely as a fact; I do 
not repine over it. If “The Merry 
Widow” can rescue us from the plot- 
less drivel called musical comedy I sin- 
cerely hope that she may multiply and 
be fruitful. 

The story of “The Gay Hussars” is 
based upon the sensual fascination of 
amatory pursuit, though in “The Merry 
Widow” it was the woman who re- 
treated from the man and here it is the 
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man who retreats from the woman. 
Risa Von Marbach has thrown over her 
fiancé, Captain von Emmerich, and 
married a certain wealthy man, who 
has purchased the Captain’s castle. Af- 
ter the death of her husband, this par- 
ticular merry widow casts her eyes 
again in the direction of Von Emmer- 
ich. During the autumn maneuvers, the 
Captain is ordered with his company 
to defend the castle, and the tale, which 
sometimes waxes quite dramatic, deals 
with his resentment toward its occu- 
pant, and with her efforts to win him 
back. He has elected to spend the night 
outside the schloss sooner than accept 
her hospitality, and, when she begs him 
to enter, swears that, if he crosses the 
threshold, it will be to sing and dance 
and make love until morning. A sham 
attack drives him into the building to 
gather his men, and then Risa, insist- 
ing that he keep his word to the letter, 
compels him to remain within, dancing 
wildly while the battle progresses. For 
this he is about to be court-martialed, 
when the lady comes to his rescue, all 
is forgiven, and the play ends with the 
ordinary happy prospect. 

“The Gay Hussars,” in spite of its 
adaptation, is as German as a pretzel, 
and I doubt whether the dramatic val- 
ue of its story will ever be understood 
in America. The comedy of the libretto 
is not uproarious, but the music, though 
hardly so catchy as that of “The Merry 
Widow,” is far more musicianly and 
of an altogether higher class. Written 
by Emerich Kalman, it is largely in the 
minor key, and has all the weird charm 
of Magyar melody. Several of its airs 
are truly classic, and one or two have 
sufficient simplicity to become very 
popular. This is true of a most lilting 
tune, “Please Give Me a Kiss,” of a 
duet, “Sex Delecious,” and of a so- 
prano solo, “Oh, Silver Moon.” A com- 
ic ditty, “Oh, You Bold, Bad Men,” is 
the reverse English of the famous 
“Women” song in “The Merry Wid- 
ow.” 

“The Gay Hussars,” about the Amer- 
ican rights of which there was some 
misunderstanding, was staged in haste 
and, consequently, very badly staged. 
The cast is wholly inadequate. This is 
not entirely the fault of Henry W. 















Savage. It would be difficult in this 
country to find people who could act 
the parts in this comic opera, and still 
sing its exacting score. 


Flotsam and Jetsam 


A SIGNIFICANT comment upon 
the goodness of last season is the fact 
that no fewer than eight theatres have 
opened their doors with the same pro- 
ductions upon which they were closed. 
“Paid in Full” returned to the Astor 
for two weeks in August, and the stage 
of that house is now occupied again by 
“The Man From Home.” “A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi” is back at the 
Bijou, “The Easiest Way” will resume 
at the Stuyvesant, “The House Next 
Door” has continued at the Gaiety, 
“The Climax” is at Joe Weber’s, “Ha- 
vana” is at the Casino, “The Third 
Degree” has been restored to the Hud- 
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son, and we shall have a spell of “Jack 
Straw” at the Empire. 

Marie Doro returned to New York, 
after a long tour of the West, and re- 
vived “The Morals of Marcus” for a 
fortnight at the Lyceum, and Cohan and 
Harris’ Minstrels, with George Evans, 
are delighting large audiences at the 
New York Theatre. Most of the sum- 
mer shows, among them “The Mid- 
night Sons” and “The Motor Girls,” 
are still with us, and the roof gardens, 
including the new and beautiful one 
atop the American Theatre, are thriv- 


ing. Altogether, there has been no + 


dearth of amusement in New York, 
and the professional critics must think 
of a vacation as the farmer thought 
when, after staring for five minutes at 
a camel in a circus, he stepped back 
and exclaimed: 

“Pshaw! There aint no such ani- 
mal!” 


r 












The following is a truthful (more or less) report by a skilled reporter 
of the snatches of conversation heard by him one morning in a famous 
vaudeville booking-office. If the result be humorous to the reader, 
it is the humor of reality and not of “American exaggeration.” 











(Scene.—The ante-room to the private 
office of any vaudeville booking 
agent—they’re all about the same. 

Vaudeville artists of both sexes, all 

ages, classes, kinds, and previous 

conditions of theatrical servitude 
occupying all of the chairs and 
most of the standing room outside 
the railing. At the gate a husky 
outer guard to carry in cards and 
protect the sanctum from being 
taken by storm. Ordinary atmos- 
phere entirely replaced by cigaret 
smoke, which the artists use for 
breathing purposes with cheerful 


equanimity and community of in- 
terest. 

Enter Pinkins and Hankins, the cele- 
brated comedy and singing duo, 
Miss Hinkins’ flower-like beauty 
concealed by one of those things 
with the phoney cherries on it that 
are sold for hats. Miss Hinkins, 
who is Mrs. Hankins in private 
life, spots her dearest chum (this 
season), Miss Mirabel McGlue, 
and plows her way to Mirabel 
through a forest of ribs, elbows, 
and spines attached to her brother 
and sister artists. ) 
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Miss McGrue—“Oh, hello, honey! 
Aint you workin’ ?” 

Miss Hinx1ins—“Hello, dearie! How 
are ye? No, we're layin’ off for a 
couple o’ weeks. We could a-had the 
Orpheum time but them jumps is aw- 
ful and Tommie wouldn’t take it. We 
don’t have to stand for no rough stuff 
like that, the way our act is goin’.” 

Miss McGiture—‘“I should say not! 
They tried to hand me a solid season of 
forty weeks at a hundred, but I told 
‘em nix on anything less than a hun- 
dred and a quarter for little Mirabel. 
I'd rather rest a few weeks an’ take my 
chances with these people.” 

Miss Hinxrns—‘“A hundred? Well, 
I should say! How some o’ these mutts 
expects artists to live is more than I 
know! Tommie’s gettin’ awful sore on 
the road—he’s thinkin’ some of sing- 
in’ with one of these movin’-picture 
houses just to settle down and stay in 
town a few months.” 

Miss McGtur—‘Say, listen, dearie! 
How is your act goin’?” 

Miss Hinxins—“Oh, great! We 
killed ’em at Coshocton and all along 
there on that circuit! All them mana- 
gers told us we could come back for 
two fifty any time.” 

Miss McGitue—‘“Say, listen! What 
are you goin’ in to see these people 
for?” 

Miss Hinxins—“Why, Tommie 
knows this fellow an’ he promised to 
come in an’ see him first time we got 
to town. You know Tommie, don’t 
you?” 

Miss McGitue—“T don’t think I’ve 
had the pleasure.” 

Miss Hinxins—“Wait—I'll get him 
over here before he goes in—we’ve 
got to beat it in a few minutes.” 

(Calls to friend-husband, who 
has borrowed a match and the 
“makings” of a cigaret from 
Sigmundo, the Human Anvil, 
but is doing his own rolling.) 

“Oh, Tom! Tommie! Come here a 

minute! Tom!’ 
(Last call issued in falsetto 
quitesoreo because Mr. Han- 
kins .presumes to ignore wifely 
authority right in front of all 
the boarders, by nodding idly 
and continuing masculine con- 
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versation. Perceiving red light | 
on marital semaphore, he | 
lounges over to wife and Mira- 
bel.) 

ToMMIE—‘What is it, kid?” 

Miss Hinxrns—“Meet Miss Mc- 
Glue. Miss McGlue, my husband.” 

(Mirabel and Tommie bow dis- 
tantly. Social forms being thus 
rigidly adhered to, Miss Hin- 
kins immediately puts them in 
the discard for good.) 

Miss Hinxins—‘‘Say, Tom, don’t 
you remember Mirabel ?” 

Tommige—“I don’t think I’ve ever 
saw her act. What is your act, Miss 
McGlue?” 

Miss Hinxins—(Interrupts impa- 
tiently) “Why, she’s Mlle. Mirabel, 
the toe-dancer! You’ve seen her pa- 
per all over the circuit, you big stiff! 
She followed us on the: Sullivan-Con- 
sidine time last fall—don’t you remem- 
ber ?” 

TomMMir—(Properly abashed) “Oh, 
sure! If you’d a-slipped me her pro- 
fessional monaker I’d a-known in a 
minute. Say, excuse me, girls, I’m go- 
in’ to send a card in to the big smoke 
inside. It takes a kit 0’ tools and a stick 
o’ giant to break in there.” 

(He crosses to forbidding and 
unimpressionable outer guard, 
who is a victim of chronic dys- 
pepsia, liver complaint, and ac- 
toritis, and hands him a card. 
Outer guard glances at it for 
one-tenth of a second with one- 
fiftieth of his right eye and adds 
it to a formidable pile of simi- 
lar cards on his desk. 

Tommire—‘‘Say, slip him that as 
soon as you can, will you?” 

Outer Guarp—“‘What’s that?” 

TomMMIE—(With considerable less 
assurance) “I was wondering if you’d 
be able to take that in pretty soon.” 

OuTEeR GuaArD—In loud and belli- 
cose tone that attracts general atten- 
tion) —“Say, who’s runnin’ this door— 
you or me?” 

Tommie—(Saunters off giving imi- — 
tation of unconcerned person.)—‘“Oh, 
that’s all right, too.” 

(Seeks seclusion of crowd be- © 
hind broad shoulders of the Hu- ~ 
man Anvil.) Diversion created ~ 
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oy sudden rising of Miss Gloria 
Gadaway, a recruit from the 
“legitimate,” where she played 
leads and character roles to 
James K. Hackett, William Fa- 
versham, Nat C. Goodwin, E. 
H. Sothern, Wilton Lackaye, E. 
S. Willard, and Nat M. Wills— 
especially Nat M. Wills. She 
crosses to ice water tank, fol- 
lowed by curious gaze of all be- 
holders, and finds it empty, as 
usual, Turns inquiringly to Mr. 
Joseph Jabber, the world’s most 
entertaining monologist. ) 

Miss GapAwAy—‘How long must 
one wait to secure an interview with 
this person ?” 

Mr. JABBER—“Who? the big noise 
on the other side of the barrier? Say, 
there aint no answer to that one. I’ve 
seen em come here every day for a 
week an’ never find out whether he 
was black or white.” 

Miss GaDAwAy—‘“It seems a most 
extraordinary situation, to an artist in 
the legitimate drama. Managers in that 
branch of the profession make appoint- 
ments by mail and keep them on the 
minute.” 

Mr. JaBBER—“That wouldn’t never 
do in vaudeville. If you had a date for 
half-past seven in the morning and got 
the Pinkerton man to let you in the 
building, you’d find some rummy sit- 
tin’ here ahead o’ you that slid down 
the fire-escape. It’s a case of catch-as- 
catch-can with these White Rats. What 
kind of an act have you got?” 

Miss GaDAwAY—“T have a dramatic 
playlet that was written for me by a 
friend—a gentleman connected with 
the press. Possibly you know him—Mr. 
Glucose, of the Confectioners’ Jour- 
nal?” 

Mr. Jasper—“Not yet. The only 
newspaper-folks I know are a few po- 
lice-reporters that know where the lid 
wobbles after 1 a. Mm. How many peo- 
ple do you use in this sketch?” 

Miss GapAwAy—“Only eight. I take 
the leading réle, of course, and Mr. 
MacChesney—Randolph, my husband, 
plays opposite me. The others are all 
quite necessary to the action, although 
minor characters. I think it should 
prove a very strong attraction.” 
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Mr. JABBER—“You think? 
haven’t you tried it out yet?” 

Miss Gapaway—‘“No, we haven't 
played it. I am going to give this man 
inside here a chance at it first—I am 
told he is very fair in the matter of 
terms, and that sort of thing. I would 
put it on for $750 a week.” 

Mr. JaBBer—(After a moment of 
silent admiration.) “Say, lady, you'll 
excuse me for buttin’ in on your af- 
fairs, but you aint got no business in 
straight dramatic. You’re a comedi- 
enne! Going in here to ask him $750 
for a sketch with eight people in it 
that hasn’t ever been tried out any 
place and was written by some geezer 
on the Dry Goods Review! Say, that’s 
a scream!” 

(Hurriedly fades away into the 
thickest of the crowd while Miss 
Gadaway indignantly returns to 
her seat in the corner and sub- 
sides. Outer Guard emerges 
from inner sanctum, whither he 
has carried a sheaf of cards. 
Tremenuous excitement created 
as he holds the door open about 
eight inches while he converses 
with mysterious party within. 
General craning of necks and 
cessation of conversation while 
the glimpse of the inner regions 
is on view.) 

OuTER Guarp—(To agent within.) 
“Will I call him?” 

(Dead silence and suspension of 
all activity in ante-room until 
artists learn who is to be called. 
Outer Guard glances at card and 
calls.) 

Outer Guarp—‘Hey,~ Hankins! 
Hinkins & Hankins! Is he here?” 

(Tommie bursts excitedly 
through the crowd and hurls 
himself against the implacable 
doortender. ) 

Tommie—“All right. Here I am. I'll 
go right in.” 

Outrr Guarp—“Wait a minute, 
son! He’s goin’ to talk to you right 
here. He’s busy inside there.” 

(Tommie halts impatiently 
against a brawny arm that bars 
the open portal until the agent 
appears at the opening. Outer 
guard retires to his desk.) 


Say, 
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THE AcENT—“Say, Hankins, I can 
use you all right, just as I wrote you 
to Cleveland, but I can’t use the mad- 
am.’ 

Mr. Hanxkins—“What? Oh, say, 
that wont do! Gee! I got to take her 
_with me, you know! Can’t you fix it 
up some way?” 

Tue Acent—(Lowers voice to a 
whisper) “No way that I can see, old 
boy. I can fix you up for forty-five in 
a single turn—I need a lot of single 
acts in one—but I couldn’t do anything 
with that sketch of yours. They hand- 
ed it an awful package all along the 
line on the Keith circuit and I can’t 
take the missus on at all.” 

(Embarrassed silence, during 
which Mr. Hankins nervously 
fingers the Elks emblem on his 
.watch fob.) 

Mr. Hanxins—“I can’t afford to 
take her with me for that money and 
not have her working.” 

THe AGcENT—‘“TI’ll tell you what I 
might do—I might fix her up with 
Hennessey for the Merry Maids show 
—he wants some more girls.” 

Mr. Hanxins—“What—send her 
out alone on the burlesque wheel and 
me in vaudeville? I should say not! 
We can work in one of these nickel 
houses here all season if we want to.” 

THe AGcENT—“You’d better grab 
that then, Hankins. I can’t do any bet- 
ter than what I said.” 

(Agent retires and closes door. 
Tommie makes his way to his 
waiting spouse, flushed and in- 
dignant.) 

Tommie—“Nothing doing!” 

Miss Hinx1ns—(Pinching his arm, 
the domestic signal for caution, and 
murmuring in his ear.)—“Nix! Don’t 
let Mirabel hear you!” 

(Raises her voice to normal 
pitch as they draw near Miss 
McGlue. ) 

“Well, I suppose we'll have to be 
trottin’ along now that you’ve saw your 
friend. Good-by, dearie. We'll see you 
again.” 

Miss McGrue—‘Say, listen! Where 
are ye stoppin’ ?” 

(Tommie starts to tell the truth, 
but is checked by the familiar 
domestic signal.) 
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Miss Hinxkins—“Oh, we’re stoppin’ 
with friends—you wouldn’t want to go 
*way out there to hunt us up. We'll 
see you some place after the show some 
night. Good-by.” 

Miss McGtue—“Good-by. Send me 
your route.” 

(Exit Hinkins and Hankins. 
Miss McGlue glances around 
the room and nods to Mr. Mont- 
gomery Dibbs, the tramp come- 
dian, who slips across to her 
side. ) 

Miss McGiure—“Hullo, 
Aint ye workin’ ?” 

Mr. Disss—‘No, I’m laying off a 
couple of weeks. I could have had the 
Orpheum time if I wanted it but I’d 
rather take a little rest for myself.” 

Miss McGitur—“I_ should say! 
There aint anything in this thing of 
workin’ all the time, Monty! Take it 
from me, an artist is a lot better off for 
a lay-off now and then. What become 
o’ your partner?” 

Mr. Disss—‘“I ditched him at Co- 
lumbus when we closed there. He got 
to goin’ to the hops a little too strong 
and it hurt our act. I’m workin’ alone 
now. I’m pullin’ down one fifty for the 
act, too, where we only got two hun- 
dred for the two of us.” 

Miss McGtur—“Uh huh!” 
(Business of pretending to be- 
lieve it.) 

Mr. Disss—“I’m just goin’ in to see 
this fellow to find out if there’s any- 
thing doing around. I don’t care much 
whether I work or not for awhile.” 

Miss McGtue—“That’s how I am. 
I could a-gone out for a oe 
weeks ago, but they wanted me to d 
three a day and I couldn't see it I’m 
goin’ to get a sketch written, | 
and take it out with a couple of px ple 
next season—there’s better money i 
that.” 

Mr. Dress—“Sure there is—you 
ought to get two fifty without any 
trouble in a sketch.” 

(Outer Guard beckons to Miss 
McGlue and _ she _ vanishes 
through the mystic portal, radi- 
ating smiles on the unfortunates 
who are still waiting.) 

SicmuNDO, THE Human ANVIL— 
“Say, let’s blow! I aint going to spend 


Monty ! 












all day hanging around this dump. I 
got a letter to McWharton, over at the 
opera house. I guess I can hook up 
there if I want to.” 
(Artists within hearing cast 
envious glances at Sigmundo, 
but sneer covertly at his chances 
for hooking up.) 

Mr. Drsss—“Who’s backing Mc- 
Wharton this season? Has he got any 
coin ?” 

Sicmunpo—“Him? He’s got more 
than he can run and jump over! I aint 
afraid of him blowin’ up. Want to 
come over and talk to him?” 

Mr. Disss—‘“‘No, I’m going to wait 
for Mlle. Mirabel. She’s gone inside. 
T'll see you to-night and find out about 
it.” 

(Exit Sigmundo. Miss McGlue 
comes out of sanctum and is 
backed into a corner by Mr. 
Dibbs.) 

Mr. Disss—‘Well, how about you, 
kid? Are you on?” 

Miss McGtue—‘Say, listen, Monty! 
He said he couldn’t headline me in 
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vaudeville for awhile, but he fixed me 
up with Hennessey for the Merry 
Maidens and I’m to be featured in the 
billin’ and programs. That sounds good 
to me.” 

Mr. Disss—“Sure it does. Hundred 
and a quarter ?” 

Miss McGiue—(Nervously) “Well, 
we made an arrangement about the 
salary on account of me bein’ featured 
like that. I’m satisfied. So long, Monty. 
Keep it under your hat, will ye?” 

(Exit Miss McGlue. Outer 
Guard re-appears from sanctum 
and makes depressing general 
announcement. ) 

Outer Guarp—‘Say, the boss is 
gone out to lunch and wont be back for 
a couple of hours. All you that hasn’t 
saw him will have to come back later.” 
(Artists slowly troop out, ut- 
tering anathemas, execrations 
and explosive expressions of 
disgust. Outer Guard shoos out 
the last of the bunch and locks 
the door.) 

[cURTAIN] 


The Memoirs of a Stage Had 


By PAUL CRISSEY 








To be sure he was more or less an amateur stage hand yet none 
the less a great deal was expected of him. His life “behind” was 
not all roses and very likely his article will dissuade other stage- 
struck youths from trying to “break in” through the alley-door. 








HE lure of the stage and of that 
mysterious land which lies beyond 
the footlights seems to appeal 

more strongly to a young fellow just 
in the last throes of a high school edu- 
cation than it does to the one whose 
time is not so much in demand. At least 
it did to me. I always had a fatality for 
doing the wrong thing, and in the case 
of my entering upon a roustabout 
‘Stage-career I certainly did pick the 
wrong horse. 


I had been allowed just a faint taste 
of theatre-life by ushering and, like the 
famous candy concoction, it only whet- 
ted my appetite for more—“The more 
you eat the more you want.” Anyhow, 
I broke loose from the study of Iam- 
bic pentameter and warbling classics 
and strolled up the muddy alley, be- 
tween a. hotel and an office-building, 
and gently dropped my little nickel in- 
to the crap-game which was going on 
just outside the stage-door. 
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Needless to say, I lost that nickel. I 
always lose—would probably lose my 
birthday clothes if they didn’t fit so 
tight. 

After a five-minute sitting in that 
stage-hand crap-game I lost many more 
nickels—all I had, in fact, and the 
last I saw of my money it was wander- 
ing back up the alley in an unsteady 
route towards the nearest saloon and I 
was stranded with the property-man 
alone in the alley. 

He started for the stage door. 

I followed. 

“Want something?” he asked, and 
moved his watch to the pocket farthest 
from me. 

I swallowed the implication calmly 
and handed him a Premo minus the 
black mailing band. 

He took it, lighted it, and innocently 
enjoyed it. Then I was ready to talk 
business. ig 

“Any chance for a clearer to get 
on?” I asked. 

“Are you a clearer?” he inquired in 
a civil service tone, only it wasn’t very 
civil. 

“Not yet,” I answered. 

“But soon?” he finished. 

“T hope so,” I replied, and then he 
didn’t have it on me a little bit. “Will 
you put me on?” 

He eyed me for a minute as if catch- 
ing an impressionistic idea of my build, 
very much as a Simon Legree would 
look over a slave before buying. 

“Where did you get that muscle?” 
he asked finally, pointing to my big 
shoulders. “At the tailor’s?” 

“No,” I answered, “it just grew.” 

“All right,” he said, almost smiling. 
“T guess you'll do. You're certainly 
husky enough.” 

And strange to say, that became my 
name, “Husky Props,” for all of my 
term behind the footlights. But it 
might have been worse. If, for in- 
stance, they’d called me plain “Husk” 
I’d probably have felt like the prodigal 
son. 

The property-man who, I learned, 
was “Rodge,” opened the big steel 
shutters on the stage-door, and as I 
walked within stageland I felt very 
much like a little Nemo—only I didn’t 
wake up! 
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In Darkest Stage-Land 


IT was a rather queer, bewildering 
sight which met my eyes: The interior 
of the stage was as black as the face 
of a heavy drinker stranded in a local . 
option town, except for a few feeble 
rays from a pan light which stood down 
on the “apron” of the stage. I tried to 
take in all of the sights at once but 
could succeed in getting but a con- 
glomerate, hazy vision of a sea of 
darkness above, a little tin box tacked 
upon the wall to the right of the pro- 
scenium, and stack upon stack of scen- 
ery, of open windows like empty eye 
sockets, and of doorless doorways. A 
castle, a peasant’s hut, and a jungle all 
mixed into a few tiers of canvased 
frames was what I saw as I hurried 
across the stage after my guardian 
angel, the property-man. 

After walking for, what seemed to 
me, something like four miles, not 
knowing where it would all end, we 
came to a hole in the floor where a 
glare of lights came up from a queer- 
smelling basement. Down a short flight 
of spiral steel stairs we went and into 
the basement under the stage. It was 
brilliantly lighted here. Rows and rows 
of dressing-rooms lined each side of 
the big room, and in the pit between 
them were piles of trunks, some half 
opened and showing tier upon tier of 
fluffy clothes, spangles, shoes, and oth- 
er things I wasn’t very familiar with. 
A woman was sewing by a big basket 
at the far side of the basement. She 
raised a pair of tired eyes for a mo- 
ment, took a deep breath, then went on 
with her monotonous work. She was 
the wardrobe woman who looked after 
the costumes of the company. 

Between her and myself my eager 
eyes took in everything: the two spring 
traps with their elevators, a pile of 
spears, the skin of an alligator or croc- 
odile, one side of a boat and a hundred 
and one other things which I didn’t 
have time to name before we reached a 
long low room with queer smells and 
questionable cleanliness. 

“This is the supes’ room,” the prop- 
erty-man explained. “There’s clothes 
here.” 

He left me standing there, alone— 
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#1n a strange place—and a strange click! 
‘click! click! from somewhere in the 
F darkness. I imagined it was dripping 
blood, then escaping water, then forty 
different things at once. I was a prop- 
erty-boy, now, a “clearer,” and they 
couldn’t scare me out of six months 
growth or my seventy-five cents a show 
for pay. I stood my ground and waited 
—but in vain did I wait! There was 
nothing doing, so I took off my cap and 
hung it lonely-like on a hook just to 
make myself feel at home. It worked 
all right, so I looked about me. 


Fooling With the Wind-Machine 


OUTSIDE of a lot of pine benches 
and a white-washing machine there 
was nothing unusual there except a 
queer looking windlass with a crank 
and a piece of cloth over it. I turned 
the crank out of curiosity—and out of 
the darkness, out of the “drum,” came 
a horrible, shrill scream and an inhu- 
man wail shivered through the air. I 
guess I nearly fainted; at least I could 
taste the top of my heart as it came 
up into my mouth. I sat down quietly 
on a bench and mopped the sweat from 
my forehead. Yes; I had turned the 
“wind machine” and obtained the same 
result that I would have got had I 
blown up Medicine Hat, the famous 
hatching place of high wind and bad 
weather. It was a regular forty below 
zero blast—the kind that sweeps 
around the “wind-blow corner.” Sud- 
denly the perspiration froze on my 
face, for a man’s voice seeped through 
the fog of darkness from the far end 
of the room. It was a manly cuss word, 
free from affection and straight from 
the heart! There was someone back 
there—but I couldn’t see—I could only 
hear him say: 

“There goes that wind machine,” 
then a lot more well-filled blanks. 

At the same time the voice of the 
property-man came to me from the 
outer basement : 

“Get your jumper on, Props, and get 
the grips upstairs; it’s time to set.” 

The grips? Props? What did he 
mean? And as I asked myself this 
question I thought of the voice at the 
end of the darkness—of the steady 
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“click, click, noise and I resolved to find 


out. 

I stumbled over benches, chairs, and 
furniture and finally came up against a 
sheet of canvas which hung froin the 
low ceiling to the floor. I guess I must 
have stepped on the lower edge of it, 
for it suddenly fell down and I tum- 
bled against a big, round table. An 
electric light globe, shaded, hung over 
its center and all about its edge were 
men—mad men vainly trying to scoop 
together piles of poker chips and hand- 
fuls of cards. I had raided a secret 
poker-game! 

“T’m looking for some grips!” I an- 
nounced as a big fellow helped me to 
my feet. 

The circle laughed. 

“Well,” one of them said, “we’re 
elected—we’re it—now what do you 
want ?” 

“You—grip?” and then I under- 
stood! The “grips” were the scene- 
shifters and I had been looking for a 
couple of suit-cases or satchels. 

“Well,” I said, as blandly as possible, 
“T knew it all the time.” 

But I didn’t quite get away with that 
bluff. 

One big fellow, Kelly, the door- 
keeper, said: 

“Speak up, little one, you are among 
friends! Fear not!” 

I guess I blushed. If I did I hope I 
never will again. 

“It’s time to set the first act,” I an- 
swered, with dignity, and all of the 
faces about the table went suddenly 
blank. 

“Gee!” one man said. “We can’t set 
until we get that key to the curtain.” 

And right there is where I got 
square. 

I was onto that game. 

“I’m not so green as I look,” I re- 
plied. “It’s the clothes I wear. If I go 
hunting for that curtain-key you'll 
want me to get a pail of steam or a 
left-handed monkey wrench or a bald 
headed hammer.” 

Thinking that that would hold them 
for a while I bolted up on the stage, 
grabbed a white canvas jumper-jacket 
as I went and emerged upon the stage 
wiser, bolder, and a little more irrit- 
able. 
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The Machinery of the Stage 


SEVERAL border strips were light- 
ed and they brought out to my vision 
the interior of the whole house. High 
above me, over the stage, was the 
spidery gridiron, a mass of what 
seemed to be pipes, from which hung 
downwards thousands of ropes and 
wires, a regular tangle, it seemed. 

But it wasn’t a tangle, as I soon 
learned. Every rope, every wire, 
weighted with a sandbag, had a posi- 
tion and a work to do. System was the 
great key-note of that stageland, and 
system and strict obedience were the 
watchwords of the men who play at 
building on the stage. A great illusive 
dream, a bright Make-Believe country, 
was the stage, and somehow it fitted in 
nicely with my wishes and desires. 

Off to one side and well “up stage” 
were piled the “properties” of the 
show. Chairs, tables, pictures, every- 
thing of the scenes but walls and trees 
and ceilings and skies, and it was these 
properties and the handling of them 
that earned my 75 cents a performance. 

I had just barely time to catch a hazy 
glimpse of the “fly floor” of the elec- 
trician’s cage; of the gridiron, and of 
the “front” of the house as it lay in 
semi-darkness looking very much as a 
frog pond dotted black with the hazy 
outlines of the seats. 

Tier after tier of seats and balcony 
upon balcony loomed out of the dark- 
ness. 

A colored man was removing the 
canvas dust-cloths which covered the 
seats and which suggested the counters 
of a dry-goods store; a woman was 
sweeping in one of the boxes and an- 
other was cleaning electric light globes 
with a feather duster—and I was ready 
for my first “set!” 


Putting on the Ground-Cloths 


FIVE other clearers emerged upon 
the scene with brooms, common ordi- 
nary brooms, which didn’t savor of 
stage-life at all, and one of them gent- 
ly, hintingly, put a broom in my hands. 
Then we lined up, one clearer just be- 
hind and a little “up stage” from the 
other, like the grass cutters in the park, 
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and began to sweep. Sawdust had been 
sprinkled on the floor, and by the time 
we had covered half of the distance 
across that stage I had changed my 
mind. The stage surely was eight miles 
across instead of only four, as I had 
imagined when I walked across in the 
dark. My student-like hands took on 
the color of a freshly boiled lobster 
and nice mushroom-like blisters germi- 
nated and grew on the palms of my 
hands. 

Someone jumped and caught the 
edge of the “asbestos” and pulled it 
down, then we. got out the “ground 
cloths”—big canvas carpets marked 
off to represent grass, marble floors, 
and so on. The first act cloth was laid 
last, the last act cloth first, and the 
second act cloth came down between 
the first and last. By doing this we 
saved time, only having to peel off the 
upper cloth when the scene was over. 
These ground cloths were folded and 
rolled and centered, when spread, so 
that the middle of the cloth came to the 
middle of the stage, the points being 
marked in tiny arrows with paint. 

I was interested, vastly so, for it was 
a new game and it was fascinating. 
The first time at anything new, and 
things are usually interesting until 
dulled into monotony by repetition. 
Every move, every step taken was done 
with precision, and I think that even 
in the army there is no better disci- 
pline than among stage-hands when 
setting a scene. 

After laying the ground cloths, the 
corps of clearers attached a heap of 
furniture and piled it up again well 
down-stage. 

“Where’s down-stage?” I asked. 

“Front of the stage—nearest the au- 
dience and the ‘foots,’” was the crisp 
answer—and I never had to ask where 
“up stage” was, probably because I had 
studied algebra and could figure it out. 
That’s the only chance I ever had to 
use anything but plain, every-day 
horse-sense on the stage. 


Setting the Scenery 


BY the time we had all of the 
“props” piled up “down stage,” the 
grips were beginning to “set,” and 
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great, tall lengths of scenery were slid- 
ing magically into place. The way those 
men snaked the walls and doorways of 
a room about was enough to scare any- 
one. I’d gamble that I got in the way 
about forty times, and every time I did 
some one would ram me with a win- 
dow frame, step on my toes with a 
number ten shoe, or smite my back 
with the side of a castle wall. It’s a 
good thing those walls weren’t stone. 
I'd have been a grease-spot by the time 
the show started if they had been any- 
thing but canvas and light-frames. I 
felt as a waffle looks after I had dodged 
and jumped and been rammed a few 
times. 
“Setting and Trimming” 


AFTER the walls were all up I could 
hear the snapping of the lashing ropes, 
like pistol shots, and hear the carpen- 
ter yell his orders up to the fly-floor 
for the “setting” and “trimming” of 
the “ceiling piece.” He had a long pole 
in his hands, and as the ceiling set- 
tled he edged it about so that the de- 
sign would jibe with the shape of the 
room and the walls. It was all fasci- 
nating. 

Then when the “grips” had finished, 
we set the furniture and bric-a-brac in 
place, hung the pictures on the walls, 
placed chairs and sofas and rugs in 
their right places—all under the direc- 
tion of the stage-manager. It was very 
easy, all of it, and from the moment 
we had the act set until the curtain 
rang down at a quarter of five and the 
matinée was over, I lived in a trance, 
a strange haze under the spell of the 
illusion. I learned that I should wait 
until the encores were over, until the 
stage-manager had clapped his hands 
and called “clear!” before I walked out 
to help dismantle the act. 

A two years’ term of this I served, 
and if by chance I missed a night and 
didn’t see the footlights glaring white 
of a “flood” light, I felt queer. Mid- 
night, one, two, and even three o’clock 
marked my sleep’s beginning night 
after night. I grew to pay little or no 
attention to the actors—they were but 
automatons, speaking some other per- 
son’s thoughts—mere puppets moving 
in a world of their own! 
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Seventy-two Pots of Tea 


DURING the run of one show I 
worked for seventy-two performances. 
Regularly, nine times a week, I made 
a pot of tea for the scene in the second 
act. At just 9:30 I would put my tea- 
kettle on the single burner down in the 
property-room. At 9:40 I would pour 
the hot water into the pot, and at 9:50 
the tea was served “on the scene” in a 
silver tea service. I had to see, too, that 
a cigar was left in a certain place on 
the stage, that there was a piece of mu- 
sic on the piano-rack in the first act, 
and that a “trail cloth” was laid just 
“off scene” so the ladies’ skirts would 
not get soiled on the bare boards of 
the stage. 


“Moving Out” the Show 


AFTER this long-run show, when 
I was as used to the work as an old 
maid is to looking under her bed, I 
had my first taste of “moving out” a 
show. 

Until three and four in the morning 
we worked putting the furniture in its 
special boxes, packing the bric-a-brac 
and small “props,” and then, last but 
not least, of dragging up from the 
basement dressing-rooms the trunks. I 
swayed for five hours at a stretch on 
the rope and tackle above the trap in 
the stage, just hauling out trunks which 
weighed as much as locomotives. And 
we didn’t get paid extra for this, eith- 
er, though we did get twenty-five cents 
an hour for moving in a show. 

But it wasn’t bad. The lights, the 
music, and the mysterious excitement 
grew to be a part of me. I tried to 
sleep when I was in it and I wished for 
it, wakefully, when I was out of it. 

Somehow I got good “stand ins” 
with the actors, and they’d give me an 
autographed photograph of themselves 
in payment for little errands I’d do for 
them. This errand business grew to 
have quite a competition and “Blondy,” 
“Slim Props,” “Skin,” “English” and 
“Husky Props”’—myself—who consti- 
tuted the steady crew of clearers, fixed 
up a pool system whereby we all profit- 
ed. 
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A Few Pet Names 


ONCE we had a fellow we called 
“Bones.” His favorite expression was 
“beautifying sand-bones;”’ I got my 
name for being big; “Slim” from being 
so tall that he could almost touch the 
electrician’s cage, and “Skinny” got his 
because he was too thin to cast a 
shadow. “English” was a cockney who 
dropped so many “h’s” that they used 
to stop up the wash-bowl when he 
scrubbed—but this didn’t happen often, 
as he seldom mixed with soap or wa- 
ter. 

Subbing as a “Supe” 


PLL never forget my last night of 
clearing. It was during the run of 
“Captain Jinks” and one of the two 
“supes” fell sick and didn’t show up. 
They elected me to play the part of a 
sailor and soon had me togged out in 
regulation “Cunard” uniform. I felt 
every inch a noble seaman and I had 
the pleasure, that night, of seeing the 
other boys sweep the stage while I sat 
around and “Yo ho’d” to my heart’s 
content. 

I carried on three trunks in the 
steamer scene and then climbed out of 
my sailor-suit and into a long coat and 
top-hat. Then I sat on the box of the 
carriage which was backed upon the 
stage and pulled off again, carrying 
with it the new arrivals. I made a fine 
hackman, I guess. I look about as much 
like an Irish cab-driver as President 
Taft looks like a jockey. My big tile 
hat barely settled over my crown and 
the boys “off scene” made me laugh so 
hard it nearly fell off. 


Jumping the Job 


WHEN I went on in the last of that 
act carrying a pet monkey and leading 
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a mangy dog for a supposed prima 
donna, there were two little children 
sitting on the stage-box. The little boy 
had wonderfully big wistful eyes:and I 
noticed that theey followed me closely. 
He interested me, this little fellow, and 
somehow the great land behind the 
scenes grated strangely upon me. It 
wasn’t worth while! I was tired of it— 
I had outgrown it and I was anxious, 
almost lonesome, for something better. 
So, as I walked back up the fake gang- 
plank to the deck of the make-believe 
steamer, I caught the little fellow’s eye 
and winked—a long, plain, honest 
wink—and he caught it. Also he put 
the finishing touches to my stagé-ca- 
reer. 

He reached over, seized his little sis- 
ter with his chubby hand and almost 
yelled : 

“Sis—did you see the sailor wink at 
me?” 

I slipped off my sailor-suit an hour 
later, rolled up a bunch of white jump- 
er jackets and gave them to one of the 
clearers, then slipped out of the stage- 
door into the alley. It was empty except 
for a lone cab, waiting at the rear door 
of the hotel for a trunk. 

Kelly, the doorman, sat smoking a 
cigar. 

“Where you goin’, Kid?” he wanted 
to know. 

“To get a job, Kelly,” I answered 
slowly. 

Then, 

“So long?” 

“So long, Kid, be good an’ you’ll be 
lonesome !” 

He chuckled, puffed again, and as I 
came out on the boulevard I could. see 
the glow of his cigar brighten thought- 
fully at intervals—and that proved to 
be the last recollection of my life in 
stage-land. It had ended as it had be- 
gun in a moth-attracting light. 









The Sign of the Zodiac—IV 


By OWEN BARRY 











Each instalment of this unique series has brought many letters to the 
editor’s desk from the players listed. This article will probably bring 
many more. Watch the department for the character-readings of 
yourself; you'll be surprised by the astrological genius of Mr. Barry. 








Pe CEE oo oak LIBRA 


______ SSSR ecreny Goi y September 23 to October 23. 

NE Litt hi wal tas gud alee Light blue, crimson and black. 

NI hid hk ress 5 5 <n creak Diamond and opal. 

CP WE SOMITE oo cei scednnee Reproductive. 

OF THE TRiBEs OF IsrRAEL ...Reuben: means vision-seer. 

CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC ........ Perception. 

PROMINENT TRAIT ............ Over-enthusiasm. 

PRINCIPAL FAULT .......... Stubbornness. 

LEADING AILMENTS ............ “Nerves” and intestinal indigestion. 
Luckimsr PERiop ...........6 Weeks beginning April 13 and December 6. 


The Children of Libra 


Sept. 23—WILLIAM ARCHER, dramatic critic of fine caliber. 

Ivy TRouTMAN, two seasons in “Father and the Boys.” 

Mario MaJeEront, with John Drew in “Jack Straw.” 

GERTRUDE MILLINGTON, prominent in Shubert musical plays. 

Joun J. Crark, touring in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 

PauLa Marr, with William Collier in “The Patriot.” 

FRANKLYN Ropserts, who plays “heavies” effectively. 

Wisur M. Bates, long press-man for Klaw & Erlanger. 
24—GeEorGE W. Witson, of Boston Museum fame. 

Louise Drew, in “The Florist Shop” cast. 

Barry O’NEILL, well-known stock company stage-director. 

MAXWELL SarcGENT, of “A Broken Idol” cast. 

BrrpizE BEAuMONT, uf “A Broken Idol” cast. 

ERNEST CossakT, late with Cape Cottage Stock, Portland, Me. 
25—J. E. Dopson, starring in “The House Next Door.” 

ALMA YULIN, now in “The Goddess of Liberty.” 

CATHERINE TALLMAN, touring in “Paid in Full.” 

EtuHeEt Mitton, long with Corse Payton’s forces. 

GeorcE SouLe SPENCER, under Henry Miller’s management. 
26—OpbeETTE TYLER, last seen in “The Love Route.” 

Minnna Gate Haynes, who has returned to the footlights. 

Barton Hitt, long famed in Shakespearean circles. 

ANN WarrincTon, who was in “The House of Bondage.” 

E.izABETH KENNEDY, who played Esther in “Mizpah.” 
27—Caston Bett, three years in “Brewster’s Millions.” 

Harry BurkKHarot, playing in “The Climax.” 

Tuomas McSuang, recently with the Page Stock, Rochester, N.Y. 
28—Miiton Nostes, who returns to the stage this season. 

Lena ASHWELL, who plays Madame X in London. 
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SEPT. 28—GILDA VARESI, most admirable in “Salvation Nell.” 
WILLIAM GLASER, who supported his sister in “Mlle. Mischief.” 
CoRINNE Forp, also of the “Salvation Nell” cast. 
WILLIAM TeERRIss, popular in musical plays. 
CARL GERARD, of the Shubert forces. 
29—PAauLA EpwarbEs, apparently retired from the stage. 
JAmeEs NEILL, who heads his own stock company. 
LILLIAN REED, to appear in “Springtime.” 
Epna CHASE, prominent in the Ziegfeld productions. 
WILLIAM Raymonp SILL, popular press-representative. 
IRENE Moore, who appeared in “Meyer and Son.” 
ALIcE Copourn, last with “The Morals of Marcus.” 
30—WiTon LaAcKAyYE, who continues in “The Battle.” 
HERMANN SUDERMANN, distinguished German dramatist. 
Justrn Huntitey McCarrny, distinguished English dramatist. 
Epwarp Montcome_ry, with Kelcey and Shannon in “Bridge.” 
Cart WEIss, director of the Carl Weiss Theatre, Berlin, Germany. 
1—SvuzANNE SANTYJE, soon to resume her stage career. 
LotTiE BriscoE, who plays ingénues in stock companies. 
GuELMA Baker, well-known in musical comedy circles. 
Myron B. Rice, of David Belasco’s business staff. 
2—ETHEL Grey TERRY, most charming ingénue actress. 
GeorcE A.Ison, of the Crescent Stock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
VIOLET MERSEREAU, to appear in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ 
3—ELEANOoR Dusé, foremost actress of the Italian stage. 
Louis JAMES, ever faithful to the Bard of Avon. 
MauRIcE DESVALLIERES, most famous French librettist. 
Nora Bayes, who sings songs inimitably. 
Bossy HARRINGTON, musical comedy cut-up. 
ALLEN DINEHART, late of the Cook Stock, Springfield, Mass. 
IsABEL M. FrieLp-Co..ier, well liked London actress. 
4—ArnoLp Daty, than whom we have none better. 
AcnEs Booru, peerless comedienne, now retired. 
FRANK KELLEY, of “The Beauty Spot” company. 
Kate Byron, who, apparently, has permanently left the stage. 
FeLix KremBe, of David Warfield’s company. 
GERALDINE MALONE, an attractive bit of “Havana.” 
“Buster” KEaTON, no longer fears the Gerry Society. 
5—LoutsE Dresser, wid scintillates in musical comedy. 
ELFREDA LASCHE, popular stock leading woman. 
EMILy WursTER, clever youngster in “A Fool There Was.” 
Lapy HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE, shortly to reappear in America. 
Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE, international stage favorite. 
Jean Paut Mounert, conspicuous in Parisian stage affairs. 
6—MarkK KENT, who has played over five hundred parts. 
IsABEL WALDRON, past five years with David Belasco. 
Apa GILMAN, who was in “The Chaperon.” 
CARRIE REYNOLDS, well-liked operatic soubrette. 
IDA JEFFREYS GOODFRIEND, capable in grand dame roles. 
7—ALBERT BRUNING, truly excellent in “The Climax.” 
VioLA GILLETTE, who adds luster to “The Beauty Spot.” 
R. G. Know es, diverting vaudeville monologist. 
Kate BATEMAN—Ye shades of “Leah the Forsaken !” 
GLEN Connor, who is to be found in “Havana.” 
Kenyon Bisuop, with Rose Stahl in “The Chorus Lady.” 
WattTerR DeFREcE, music hall manager, married Vesta Tilley. 
ELLA SNYDER, who has lately been appearing in vaudeville. 


’ 





Oct. 7—Harry CANE many years in E. S. Willard’s support. 
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SADIE JANSELL, who does clever imitations. 
Gus Sun, manager of an Ohio chain of theatres. 
8—NANcE O’NEILL, emotional actress of wonderful power. 
THEODORE Roserts, to star in “The Barrier.” 
EpyTHE CHAPMAN, leading woman with the Neill Stock. 
Morcan CoMAN, admirable in light comedy rdles. 
Ciara Pitt, who adds pulchritude to musical plays. 
GeEorGcE Epwarpes, England’s foremost musical comedy producer. 
CHARLOTTE WapbE DanizL, plays character parts with Corse 
Payton. 
AusrEY BEATTIE, popular in stock and melodramas. 
ANNA VISLAIRE, who created Nan in “The Prince and the 
Pauper.” 
FLORENCE GLossop-Harris, who stars in the British provinces. 
9—RoBERT WaRWICK, leading man in “The Dollar Mark.” 
WILLIAM INGERSOLL, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia. 
FRANCIS YALE, once was Faust in “Faust.” 
FRANCES SayRE, recently in stock in St. Louis. 
10—HeErsBErT KELCcEy, to continue in “The Thief.” 
ANNIE HUuGHES, well remembered here in “Mr. Hopkinson.” 
Lizzie Hupson Cottier, most delightful leading woman. 
11—Wi11aM Boas, long in David Warfield’s support. 
LowELL J. SHERMAN, recently in Nat Goodwin’s company. 
ANNA LAUGHLIN, diminutive operatic favorite. 
FREDERICK Kerr, last in America with Mrs. Campbell. 
Wit M. Hues, author of many musical successes. 
NELLIE BEAUMONT, recently seen in “A Winning Miss.” 
J. T. Grein, founder of the London Independent Theatre. 
LEsLtiE Mayo, last seen on Broadway in “The Blue Mouse.” 
Ben A. FIELD, en tour in “The Servant in the House.” 
12—FrankK WoRTHING, now in “Is Matrimony a Failure?” 
HELEN HALE, who recently became Mrs. William Hodge. 
May abana alas, has married and left the stage. 
Epna Lusy, who does imitations in vaudeville. 
ETHEL MATTHEWS, who created Mrs. Vidal in “Raffles.” 
CHARLES. HERBERT, fourteen years with the Lyceum Stock, 
Brooklyn. 
13—Mrs. Lanctry, famous the past twenty-eight years. 
Louise CLosser HALE, appearing in “The Sins of Society.” 
DELLA Fox, now entertains our vaudeville patrons. 
IsABEL RIcHARDS, long with Charles Frohman’s attractions. 
Lwa McMiuttay, of “The Third Degree” cast. 
J. R. Amory, popular in Pacific coast theatricals. 
HARRIET WORTHINGTON, of the American Stock, San Francisco. 
14—James O’Nettt—“The World is Mine!” 
ANNE WarNER, who wrote “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary.” 
JosEPH GREENE, late with the Davis Stock, Pittsburg. 
CARRIE E. PERKINS, artistic operatic comedienne. 
Tuomas W. Rawson, in America in 1904 with Sir Charles 
Wyndham. 
Fay Lyte, recently with the Snow Stock, Albany, N. Y. 
15—HELEN Wake, triumphant in “The Third Degree.” 
DENMAN THompsoN, of “The Old Homestead” renown. 
Harriet Burt, to be DeWolf Hopper’s leading woman. 
Epwarp Haas Rosstns, with “The Easiest Way.” 
AMELIA SUMMERVILLE, never-to-be-forgotten in “Adonis.” 
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Oct. 15—Cuar.es MACKEY, three years in “The Man of the Hour.” 
Ina GotpsmiTH, of E. H. Sothern’s company. 
Louis P. VERANDE, with David Warfield in “The Music Master.” 
RENEE DU MINIL, one of France’s best actresses. 
16—Marron Terry, here last season in “Divorce.” 
IsaABEL O’MADIGAN, now in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 
Dora DE FILuippE, late in “Madame Butterfly.” 
MaBEL Love, most bewitching English comedienne. 
Doré Davinson, actor and stage director. 
17—Davip BENNETT, with Louise Gunning in “Marcelle.” 
ISABEL JAY, prima donna in “The King of Cadonia” in London. 
ALFRED Hupson, clever actor of character parts. 
Marion Ba.tou, now in “The Ringmaster.” 
Ropert PaTEMAN, here with Hawtrey in “A Message from 
Mars.” 

CaroLyn Lowrey, well-known dramatic journalist. 

WriGHt HUNTINGTON, star of his own stock in Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

JEWELL Power, with Grace George in “A Woman’s Way.” 

STANLEY Drewett, long with the Ben Greet Players. 

JAMES CoRRIGAN, popular with California theatre-goers. 
18—Prc WoFFINGTON, a name that will live forever in stage annals. 
19—Jo SmiTrH Marsa, appearing in “The Talk of New York.” 

ARTHUR HILt, now in “The Follies of 1909.” 

Hore LaTHaM, excellent as Myrtle in “Salvation Nell.” 

Epwarp BELDEN, em tour in “Fifty Miles from Boston.” 

OLIvE RAE TEMPLE, clever actress of juvenile parts. 

GEORGE TALLMAN, popular light opera singer. 

GrorcE M. PALMER, now in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 

FRANCES NEILSON, recently in stock in St. Louis. 
20—LAWRENCE WHEAT, playing the lead in “Going Some.” 

Emma CALvE, most famous of all operatic Carmens. 

Tuomas Q. SEABROOKE, who occasionally appears in vaudeville. 

FREDERICK Burton, who was in “The Great John Ganton.” 

AuicE Lioyp, vaudeville headliner of great popularity. 

ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, with Charles Hawtrey for many years. 

Eric Hore (Earl of Yarmouth), once, but no longer, an actor. 

EvELYN WESTBROOK, who is to be seen in “The Beauty Spot.” 
21—JosEPHINE Lovett, last seen in “The Game of Love.” 

Louis N. PARKER, distinguished dramatist. 

RoBert PITKIN, now in “The Time, the Place and the Girl.” 

WILLIAM TuRNER, who stars in melodramas. 

JosepH ARNOLD Cave, born 1823, England’s oldest living actor- 

manager. 

GERTRUDE BENNET, ingénue actress, married and retired. 
22—SARAH BERNHARDT, considered the world’s foremost actress. 

Cecit1A Lorrus WATERMAN, with the remarkable versatile 

talents. 

Nora Kertn, successful English Shakespearean actress. 

RAYMOND HITCHCOCK, starring under Cohan & Harris. 

DetMar Popptn, playing Totem Pole Pete in “The Alaskan.” 

Frep J. BuTLER, stage-director of the Alcazar, San Francisco. 

Wit H. Denny, now. appearing in “The Gay Hussars.” 

Antuony Mars, author of many French successes. 

Jack WessTER, capable in heroic and heavy leads. 

Rosert Morris, well known stock stage-director. 

Epwarp ROSENBAUM, theatrical business-manager. 











FEEL! I know! I believe!” This is 
almost the invariable creed of the 
Lisra born for they are blessed—or 

cursed—with the most remarkable fore- 

sight and intuitions and, believing them- 
selves to be infallible in this respect, 
they often invite sad disaster. As their 
perceptions are generally reliable, they 
soon depend upon them altogether and 
always abide by their first impressions, 
only to travel an untimely thorny path; 
and, too, they are strangely set and self- 
willed in their opinions and rarely con- 
cede that another may be right. This 
same perceptive quality often makes 
gamblers and speculators of them and 
in this line they are often most success- 
ful. Especially is this true of the men, 
while the women are more apt to be 
conservative and possess a better sense 
of far-seeing judgment; indeed, a Lr- 

BRA woman, upon joining a group of 

people, can immediately tell whether 

their attitude is friendly or antagonistic 
towards her. 

Once you gain the sympathy or affec- 
tion of the Lipra born there is noth- 
ing they will not do for you and you 
may have every assurance they will 
grant any favor within their power. 
They eagerly grasp any chance to ren- 
der a kindness and, their intuitions 
once again, they often anticipate the 
wants of others. They. revel in doing 
kindnesses for people, and so pro- 
nounced is this quality that only a cal- 
lous, selfish person would take advan- 
tage of it. 

The above paragraph will probably 
be disputed by tradespeople and all 
those having business dealings with 
these folk, for our Lipra friends are 
remarkably sharp at driving a bargain, 
demanding a full penny’s worth of ev- 
erything and you have got to be an 
early riser if you hope to best them in 
a financial dealing. With this same qual- 
ity, contradictory enough, the Lrpra 
women has an abhorrence of all money 
matters, though she has a just appre- 
ciation of Uncle Sam’s currency and 
the good she can do with it. 

These people are tremendously ambi- 
tious, though their headstrong determi- 
nation frequently lands them in deep 
water, and they are much given to wor- 
ty and looking upon the dark side of 
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things. The abhorrence of all forms of 
cruelty is proverbial of the woman, and 
the desire for leadership often typifies 
the men. 

The Lrpra born are apt to be exces- 
sive about everything, their work, their 
friends and, briefly, any undertaking in 
which they engage, and this quality, 
when in excess, often wears away their 
vitality, leaving them nervous wrecks. 
They must be surrounded by harmoni- 
ous conditions, especially in their home 
life, and they should early be taught 
the value of orderliness and neatness, 
both in their mode of dress and person- 
al possessions. While Lipra people are 
not noted for their tempers, as they 
have not a little self-control, at the same 
time be careful not to arouse their an- 
ger, for you will meet with an opprobri- 
ous outburst, scurrilous, offensive, vi- 
tuperative, that will alarm and discon- 
cert you. For this reason never tell them 
their faults; they hate criticism above 
everything in the world, and a kind 
word of approval is as food and drink 
to them. But, remembering their fore- 
sight, be sure to play this game fairly 
and squarely, or you'll be labeled the 
parasite that you are. 

Like their Virco neighbors, these 
folk can face disaster with a smile of 
optimism that is a great safeguard and, 
though given to despondency, they can 
put a brave face upon any hardship and 
disappointment, arising therefrom more 
hopeful and determined than before. In 
their projects and undertakings, by the 
way, they often float upon silvery clouds 
and embark upon a diaphanous under- 
taking, with every sincere faith and be- 
lief, that is appalling and amazing to 
their mundane neighbors—and oh, how 
tranquilly and placidly they slip out of 
their difficulties! 

If only those of this sign will learn to 
depend less upon their intuitions and 
first impressions (excellent as they 
often prove to be), and be a trifle more 
open to logic and sound argument, ad- 
mitting their own shortcomings, always 
with a guard upon their caustic tongue, 
they will find, with their fine gifts of 
affection, generosity, and foresight, that 
theirs will be a life worth while, re- 
plete with achievements of the highest 
sort. % 
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Many people born under this sign 
possess exceptional mimetic powers, 
so it is not surprising to find in the 
above list of names those of Cecilia 
Loftus, Sadie Jansell, and Edna Luby, 
each of whom devotes her talents to the 
art of mimicry. 
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Note.—Of course, as in any Zodiac ~ 
reading, much of the foregoing may not — 
be true of many folk born between 
these dates, for planetary conditions 
have a great influence upon one’s birth. 
But, on the whole, most Lrpra people 
have many of the above attributes. 


The Chance of an Amateur 
By ALFRED DOLLIVER 








The following article was suggested by the detention of a young girl by 
the police of a great American city, to whom she told a story of stage- 
struggles that seemed hardly believable. There are so many young 
women of stage aspirations that a word of warning seems desirable. 








U made a big hit when you joined 

the company at the police station, 

didn’t you?” laughingly asked the 
Judge as the girl was arraigned before 
him. 

The girl smiled and blushingly inum- 
bled a few words of assent. It was an 
embarrassing position—that of finding 
herself a prisoner in the woman’s ward 
at the police station in a grea‘ city, 
when, only six weeks before, she had 
started out with all of the optimism of 

‘youth and inexperience, to become a 
great actress. 

Of course, she had always believed 
that she could act: from the time she 
was.a child, she had felt the call of the 
footlights. And so, when a manager 
came along who offered her a salary 
of twenty-five dollars a week for play- 
ing soubrette parts and doubling as the 
walking lady, in a company that was 
going to tour the country, the girl read- 
ily accepted. 

The repertoire of this company in- 
cluded “Facing the Music,” “Jerry the 
Noble Outcast,” and “Driven From 
Home,” and these attractions the man- 
ager offered to various towns in Mis- 
souri along what is knowr as the “Cel- 


luloid Collar Circuit.” However, the 
only serious objection to the route was 
that the people along that line refused 
to pay even twenty-five cents to see the 
show. The result was that the manager 
soon found himself without the money 
to pay either hotel bills or salaries. 
There is a peculiar form of optimism 
in a barn-storming troupe that always 
pins its faith on “the next town,” and 
so the soubrette and the rest of the 
players began giving up their jewelry 
and other possessions for hotel bills 
and railroad fare, believing that there 
would soon be a turn in their long road 
of hard luck. But there wasn’t, and 
gradually the company began to fall 
apart. First, the manager suddenly dis- 
appeared, and at that some of the play- 
ers lost heart and went home. But the 
soubrette was determined not to give 
up, and together with the leading man, 
put on a vaudeville sketch that brought 
her money enough to buy a railroad 
ticket to Chicago, where she arrived 
alone, penniless and a stranger. 
Across from the station was a row of 
boarding-houses, and into one of them ~ 
the girl drifted. Naturally, she selected ~ 
the best appearing of the lot. one with | 
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a large, well kept-up stone front, for 
she intended to telegraph to a kind- 
hearted uncle for money enough to tide 


- over until she could get another en- 


gagement. But the keepers of these hos- 
telries have learned that relatives who 
are appealed to by wire sometimes have 
a habit of not answering telegrams, and 
when the girl’s circumstances became 
known she was promptly asked to 
leave. 

Then, with her little hand-bag, that 
contained all she had left of her ward- 
robe, the girl wandered down the street 
until she came to a weatherbeaten 
house that looked about as poor as she 
felt. So she went in and engaged a 
room, where the kind hearted landlady, 
having little herself, was willing to 
share it with others less fortunate. , 

The next thing to do was to make 


-herself presentable to the booking 


agents, for “as every woman knows,” 
personal appearance is half the battle 
when applying for position in a theat- 
rical company. So she sent her one-re- 
maining linen suit to the laundry; but 
she had not counted on the cold hearted 
delivery man who later refused to give 
her the package without the payment of 
$1.28. He might as well have asked for 
a hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 

Something had to be done to earn 
money enough to get the laundry, and a 
sympathetic stranger man, to whom the 
girl confided her predicament, offered 
her a position which the girl accepted 
without knowing where it would take 
her. As she was about to leave the 
boarding-house, however, the landlady 
whose long experience had made her 
keen to the wickedness of a great city, 
became suspicious and called in the po- 
lice, who made a few arrests and dis- 
covered a plot to sell the girl into white 
slavery. 


From Stage to Station 


THE next scene was laid in the 
woman’s ward of a Chicago police sta- 
tion, and when found, the girl walked 
across, the floor with a dignified car- 
tiag> that would have done the leading 
lady proud, sat down on a wooden 
bench, and stated her case with the 
philosophic optimism that can be found 


among no class of people save those 
that are consumed with ambition for 
the stage. 

“I thought if I could only get to 
Chicago, that I would be able to book 
right out,” she explained, “but here I 
am! 

“No, I don’t know just how I’m go- 
ing to get out, and I don’t dare tele- 
graph home, for my mother hasn’t any 
idea that I’m in this trouble, and I 
wouldn’t let her know it for the world! 
She thinks I’m with a prosperous com- 
pany and doing well. 

“Then, too, I couldn’t go back with- 
out my watch. It was one my mother 
gave me when I graduated from school. 
High school? No, just the common 
school. But I had to leave that behind 
for a board-bill, and I feel awfully 
about that! 

“Why did I go on the stage? Be- 
cause my family had moved out on a 
farm, and I didn’t like it there, for I 
had always lived in a city. Yes, I shall 
try to get another engagement. Why 
shouldn’t I? That is what I have start- 
ed out to do, and I don’t see why I 
should give it up just because my first 
experience has ended disastrously. 
Most of the great actresses had trouble 
getting a start, and we stranded only 
because we ran into bad business. That 
is liable to happen even to some excel- 
Jent companies. 

The heavy iron door with its omi- 
nous grating closed behind the inter- 
viewer, who then went down a long, 
dark stairway and out through a dank 
alley that led to the street from the 
woman’s department of the jail. 

“To get to Chicago and book right 
out.” 

That had been the intention of the 
girl whose plans had gone so deplor- 
ably astray. It had seemed to her an 
easy thing to do. Thousands of girls 
find their way to the big booking cen- 
ters every season, in the attempt to do | 
the same thing. They have had little if 
any experience, and are often entirely 
without funds. But they imagine that 
if they can once get into a booking 
agent’s office, they will be given a po- 
sition that will pay them more money 
than they could earn in any other way, 
and the dangers and misfortunes that 
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may befall them in the meantime are 
entirely overlooked. 


How to Get Experience 


WITH the intention of finding out 
just what the chances are for a girl 
in that position, the writer went to the 
principal booking agencies on a tour of 
investigation. 

“What are the chances of a girl with 
little education and no experience?” 
repeated the first man questioned. 

“None whatever. I never book an 
artiste unless I know all about her— 
what she’s been with and what she can 
do. I never have anything to do with 
amateurs, and a girl with only a few 
weeks’ experience is an amateur. I 
can’t afford to take any chances on 
anybody. The theatrical business to- 
day is run on a sound business basis. 
That is the reason that rich men like 
Schwab are willing to put their money 
into it and to back managers like Oscar 
Hammerstein. 

“For that reason, I must not only 
know the actress and the work she can 
do, but I must know the manager. I 
work on a percentage basis and I have 
to be sure that my performers are high 
class and-that the manager is respon- 
sible or I lose out. It is business with 
me, pure and simple. When girls who 
have had no experience come in here 
I dismiss them at once. Yes, hundreds 
of that kind apply, but I never take any 
of them.” 

“You mean to say, then, that there 
is no chance for an amateur to start?” 

“Oh, on very rare occasions, a girl 
with the right kind of magnetism can 
get a start without experience, but 
those cases are so unusual that the 
average applicant cannot count on that 
chance at all. Acting is an art; but so 
many girls who want to become ac- 
tresses don’t seem to realize it. Why, a 
man wouldn’t expect to get a position 
ds an electrician without knowing 
something about electricity, would he? 
And: he couldn’t expect to build a 
bridge without knowing something 
about engineering. But girls come in 
here right along, and expect to get po- 
sitions as actresses without knowing 
the first thing about the technique of 
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the business. No, the amateur hasn’t : 
the least chance in the world—with 
me!” 


Must Begin in the Chorus 


THE second booking agent applied 
to was not much more encouraging. 

“What chance has an amateur?” he 
repeated. “Very little—unless she can 
sing, and in that case she can get a 
place in the chorus at eighteen or 
twenty dollars a week. 

“No, a girl doesn’t have to have a 
cultivated voice, but her voice must be 
pleasing, and she must be able to run 
up and down the scale. When some one 
applies to me whom I think will do, I 
turn her over to the manager of the 
theatre and he sends her to the stage 
manager, and he turns her over to the 
musical director, who tries her voice. 
But in the majority of cases, when the 
musical director strikes a note on the 
piano, and tells her to sing it, she is 
so scared that she can’t make a sound! 
Out of 280 applicants I found only 
fifty chorus-girls. 

“Hundreds of girls come in here and 
make believe they are actresses, when 
they are only amateurs. That’s the 
trouble—so many girls don’t tell the 
truth when they apply for a posi- 
tion. They tell me that they have had 
experience, and that they have got Julia 
Marlowe and Blanche Bates backed off 
the boards, and when I get them out 
on the stage, they are so frightened we 
have to put braces on them to keep 
their kneecaps from shaking off. Some- 
times they say they have been trained 
at a dramatic school, and then we dont 
want them at all. 

“Another thing. If a girl does get a 
chance in the chorus or in a small part, 
she isn’t always sure of getting on the 
stage, for a manager will often re- 
hearse her for a week or more and 
then tell her to pack her clothes and go 
home. Then it is back to mother—help- 
ing around the kitchen where she be- 
longs. That is the only real acting a lot 
of girls can do. Why! Acting is a pro- 
fession, and a girl who hasn’t studied 
for’ it can’t expect to get a position any 
more than a pianist can teach music 
without ever learning to read a note! 
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“That girl who ended in the police 
station got just what was to be ex- 
pected. Those fellows who go out with 
ten dollars and a show are soon strand- 
ed for the reason that people wont pay 
their money to see a poor performance 
when they can see a good one for the 
same amount. It costs money to get 
good actors. That is the reason people 
flock to see ‘Buffalo Bill’ and “The 
Ringling Brothers; they know when 
they get there they will get their mon- 
ey’s worth. Those managers can afford 
to pay the prices for the talented peo- 
ple; but the men who start out with a 
show and no backing haven’t any 
chance of success. They are bound to 
be stranded in a little while, and when 
they engage their company they take 
up anybody that will go with them. 
They offer good salaries because they 
know they can’t pay them anyway, and 
girls like the one in the police station 
are taken in by these salaries which 
are bigger than they could get working 
at anything else. 

“Girls who take such positions are 
bound to come to grief, for the reason 
that those little companies can’t keep 
going. But the girls don’t know that. 
They think as this one did, that even 
a Frohman company is liable to run 
into bad business, and so it is, but the 
members of high-class companies are 
not stranded in that fashion because 
they are thoroughly organized and have 
backing enough to tide them over such 
misfortunes.” 


Acting an Art and a Trade 


THINGS began to look pretty blue 
for the girl without money or experi- 
ence who might be trying to “book out” 
of Chicago in a hurry. So a third agent 
was appealed to. 

“Why is it seemingly so impossible 
for an amateur to get a start on the 
stage?” said the manager. 

“Because acting is an art that must 
be learned by hard study. Why if a 
man is going to be a doctor or a law- 
yer, or any other kind of a professional 
man. fie has to work and study for 
years in order to fit himself for it, 
doesn’t he? But so many seem to think 
that in going on the stage, all they have 
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to do is to ‘act,’ and that, they believe, 
is something that comes natural to 
them. They don’t know that education 
and training are necessary—seem to 
think they aren’t. 

“The theatrical business isn’t the 
same it was thirty years ago. Then, 
managers had the time to teach begin- 
ners; but now, if an amateur gets a 
position in a company and doesn’t learn 
quickly, the manager feels that he can’t 
bother with her. He simply dismisses 
her from the company, and when this 
happens, after a girl has been rehears- 


‘ing several weeks at her own expense, 


it is often a matter of serious financial 
loss to her. But there is no other way. 
There is not much chance for a girl 
without education or experience. If she 
wants to make acting her profession, a 
girl should study for it just as she 
would if she were taking up any other 
line of art.” 

“That is what they all say,” re- 
marked the interviewer, “but a man- 
ager who made the same observation a 
few minutes ago, also said, almost in 
the same breath, that if a girl had stud- 
ied at a dramatic school, that very fact 
would prevent him from booking her. 
So what is the girl to do? She can’t get 
on if she hasn’t studied, and she can’t 
get on if she has.” 

“The trouble with the managers who 
are against the dramatic schools,” he 
continued, “is that they get so many 
girls who have been taught elocution 
and a lot of theory instead of real act- 
ing, and they are, therefore, preju- 
diced against the schools. Elocution and 
acting are two entirely different 
branches of art, though they are often 
confused, and it is much more difficult 
to teach an elocution pupil to act than 
it is to teach some one who has never 
had any instruction whatever. For she 
will have to forget the rules she learned 
as an elocutionist, and this makes the 
work doubly difficult. It is the same 
way in music. Teachers always say it 
is easier to teach a beginner than to 
instruct some one who has been taught 
wrong methods. 

“Dramatic schools, however, whose 
instructors are professional actors, are 
of great benefit, for the reason that the 
pupil is correctly trained and that more 
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time can be given to her. A stage man- 
ager hasn’t the time to teach all of the 
technique. If he says, ‘Go up right,’ and 
the girl doesn’t understand, he gets out 
of patience, and ‘fires’ her. He can’t 
_ teach her how to sit down in a chair, or 
how to get up, or how to make an exit 
or an entrance—yet all of these little 
things have to be learned.” 

There are, however, girls who are 
determined to go on the stage, and 
who, like the soubrette at the police 
station, are entirely without experience 
or money. They cannot afford to study, 
and the question is: 

“Can they, without these essentials, 
get a position that will pay a salary 
while they are learning ?”’ 

Up to this point, it seemed as if it 
were impossible. 

But the next manager took a differ- 
ent view. 


First Steps in Experience 


“NOT give them a chance because 
they have not had experience?” he re- 
peated. “Why, that is ridiculous! Som« - 
body has got to give them a start, 
hasn’t he? How have all of these peo- 
ple got on the stage, if they haven’t had 
a beginning? 

“Tf a girl has had a common school 
education, that is enough. She can learn 
the rest in the business. I would rather 
have some inexperienced girls than oth- 
er girls that have been in the business 
for ten years. They are easier to teach 
because you don’t have to overcome 
their faults, and then, too, they are 
more ambitious and learn quicker. One 
little girl I took on two seasons ago is 
“now getting seventy-five dollars a week. 
She knew nothing about the business 
when she first came into 1t. 

“No, it doesn’t make any difference 
where a girl comes from. Of course we 
seldom get them from the farm, but a 
girl from Coldwater, Mich., is just as 
good as one from New York City. 

“A chorus girl has to have a good 
figure and to know something about 
music—unless she can dance, and in 
that case we take her anyway.” 

“But supposing the girl is a stranger 
in the city, and hasn’t enough money 
to pay her board bill while she is re- 
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hearsing,’ was asked. “What can she 
do?” 

“In that case,” said the manager, “we 
advance her salary, and let her pay it 
back in installments after the show is 
started. We pay twenty dollars a week 
to a chorus girl, and if we have ad- 
vanced her money, she pays us back 
at the rate of three or four dollars a 
week. 

“No, they seldom take advantage of 
the loan. Once in a.while a girl will 
‘skip out’ with the money, but if the 
next manager who engages her hears 


- of it, he either ‘fires’ her or makes her 


pay it back. But those cases are so rare 
they are not worth considering. The 
girls and the women, I would like to 
state, are more reliable than the men. 
Women have a finer sense of honor in 
those matters than actors have.” 

At last the amateur had received 
some encouragement. The next book- 
ing agent pushed the optimistic ball a 
little farther. 

“Tf a girl is bright and snappy,” said 
he, “and has a good figure and is good 
looking and well dressed, she will be 
given an opportunity. It depends alto- 
gether on the girl. I can tell almost the 
minute I look at a girl whether she can 
act; that is from years of experience 
in seeing thousands of applicants for 
positions on the stage. 

“A girl doesn’t need to have any 
money nor any ‘pull.’ You hear a good 
deal about ‘pull,’ but that is all non- 
sense. There isn’t any such thing. 

“One of the great dangers that the 
young girl has to look out for is that 
of booking with an unreliable agency. 
Some unprincipled men will take a fee 
for booking an actress and then will 
send her out with an unreliable com- 
pany that soon goes to pieces and 
leaves her stranded. Some cheap dra- 
matic schools, too, promise to get en- 
gagements for pupils and then send 
girls out with poor companies that soon 
disband. Most of the high class schools 
do not guarantee positions, but.the tal- 
ented pupils have little difficulty in 
finding a place on the stage. 

“The girls, however, aren’t the only 
ones that run risks; the managers have 
their troubles, too. There are a lot of © 
women who go out under the cover of | 
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the profession who are not actresses 
and never have had any intention of 
being. They call themselves actresses 
and use the profession as a cloak.” 


Must Keep on Trying 


AFTER hearing the points of view 
of the various booking agents, Mr. J. 
H. Gilmour was asked to give his opin- 
ion as to whether a girl without money 
or experience who has finally landed in 
the police station in her efforts to go 
upon the stage, would be justified in 
still pursuing the histrionic muse. Mr. 
Gilmour is a noted actor, whose long 
association with the stage has made 
him familiar with its intimate personal 
history, and his judgment ts that of an 
authority. 

“Most assuredly she should keep on 
trying,” said the actor. “Why not? She 
certainly would never succeed if she 
gave up, would she? A ‘quitter’ never 
gets anywhere, does he? Why, in New 
York and Boston there are many cases 
just like this one. They get into the po- 
lice station, but they get out again and 
start over. 

“Actors become used to uncertainty. 
They are seldom sure of a position for 
long. The seasons are shorter than they 
used to be: people who constitute the 
audiences go abroad and to the sea- 
shore more than they did years ago, 
and that curtails the winter engage- 
ment. So that as soon as it is over, 
players have to look for employment 
during the summer, and the fact that 
one engagement does not prove suc- 
cessful does not prevent them from go- 
ing after another. 

“It is easier for a woman to get a 
start on the stage than it is for a man. 
A man may be perfectly at home in a 
drawing-room, but the first time he 
tries to walk across the stage, he is lost. 
And if he isn’t nervous at his first ap- 
pearance, it is an indication that he 
hasn’t the fine nervous system that is 
necessary to an artst. 

“Then, too, there is more demand 
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for women than for men, and no other 
profession offers such lucrative induce- 
ments. In none other can a woman rise 
so rapidly to a high salaried position. 
But she must advance on her own mer- 
its, and not expect her friends to place 
her in a position for which she is not 
qualified. One cannot recommend a 
woman who is not capable: it isn’t right 
to the manager who is putting his mon- 
ey into the play. He takes your word, 
and if it isn’t good, he feels that ‘you 
haven’t done honestly by him. For that 
reason, people should not blame their 
friends for not always recommending 
them. 

“Tf the girl at the police station has 
ability, some one will find it out, even 
if she is playing in a small, unimport- 
ant company. Many actresses who are 
now well known were discovered in 
that way. You can never tell when a 
manager is going to be in an audience. 
He may be in some little, out-of-the- 
way town, and, naturally drops into 
the theatre in the evening. And if he 
sees a girl whom he thinks has talent, 
he will engage her because he can get 
her cheap. She will be willing to work 
for a smaller salary than the actress 
with the reputation, for the sake of. the 
advantage of being with a high-class 
company. Yes, if the girl has talent, 
she ought to keep on trying.” 

After all, it seems, there is a chance 
for the amateur. If she has ability, she 
can get a start. The trouble is in many 
cases that girls think they have ability 
where none exists; and the fact that 
they cannot succeed is not because of a 
lack of opportunity, but because nature 
never intended them to act. 

Then, too, the blame of disaster 
should not always be placed on the girl. 
In many instances the mothers are the 
ones who deserve the censure. Too 
many girls come to grief, not because 
of the allurements of the stage, but be- 
cause they are allowed to go penniless 
and alone into a strange city to earn a 
living, and in event of failure are 
“afraid to go home.” 











































Bursting the Strait-Jacket 


By RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 


IOLENT patients and prisoners are encased in strait-jack- 

ets that prevent the free use of their bodies. But the most 

violent never was more hampered by his material strait- 

jacket than the American people for more than three centuries 

were hampered in their artistic development by the mental strait- 
jacket thrown around them by the gloomy Puritan-Pilgrims. 

And, of course, along with all other branches artistic, the devel- 
opment of theatrical art was interfered with and hindered. Per-. 
haps that explains why the actor was looked upon as more or less 
of an outcast in this country until within the last thirty or forty 
years. 

The Puritans were human beings, just as we are, and it is alto- 
gether probable that I might have been one of them had I lived in 
their time. I am willing to admit that their gloomy views of life 
may have accomplished some good, but I refuse to admit that 
such views can accomplish much good now. 

Life isn’t a torture chamber. It may be an ordeal, but there are 
many beautiful things, many delightful things, many sweet things 
about it. 

The flowers are bright and pretty ; the grass is green; the birds 
sing with the joy of living; the trees continue to grow and do 
their very best to make the world more beautiful, succeeding ad- 
mirably ; the earth gives us plenty to eat and drink; the sun shines 
most of the time; the moonlight and the starlight nights are up- 
lifting and inspiring ; the rivers still flow on their ceaseless round 
of trying to add to the harmonious usefulness of things. 

All these things were so during the days of the Puritans, but 
the Puritans refused to look at them, or if they did look, they re- 
fused to see any good in life. The Puritans were the result of the 
reaction from the profligate times of the last of the Stuart kings 
of England; their organization was a protest against the existing 
order. But the protestors, in their dogmatic enthusiasm, forgot 
the fact that the world was just as beautiful and life just as 
sweet, as it ever had been. That men had grown somewhat vile 
did not mean that the universe also had grown vile, but this seems 
to have been the view the Puritans took. 

The Puritans accomplished the good work of checking the 
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course of affairs in England’s social life, but when the people 
realized that the degenerate tendencies of the times had been 
checked, they refused to abide by the blue-letter views of the re- 
formers. They wanted the happy medium between the worst of 
lightness and the worst of gloominess. 

The Puritans still thought they were right. It is a trait that 
every human being has, regardless of what his opinions may be, 
until he is persuaded to change them, and I do not care for the 
task of doing any of the changing. The Puritans believed so 
firmly that they were right that they became ugly, and pretty soon 
they were being persecuted as they had persecuted others when 
they were in power. 

Result: The Puritans, or 'the most self-opinionated of them, 
decided to shake the dust of England from their feet and come 
to the New World where—unless the Indians and famine pre- 
vented—they might have freedom of thought. 


FF & 


Freedom of thought is a beautiful thing to have, but freedom 
of thought in the average human being means the freedom to 
think as he chooses and to make others think the same way. . 

This was the sort of freedom of thought the Puritans brought 
to New England. Within a few months after their arrival they 
showed their views by nailing a woman to the door of the town 
hall and cutting out her tongue because she refused to think as 
they thought. 

That was the beginning of the mental strait-jacket for Amer- 
ica and Americans, and they started their work so well and did 
it so thoroughly that it took us three hundred years to grow 
strong enough mentally to begin to burst the bands. And the 
strongest link in that strait-jacket was the belief that life is a 
gloomy affair at its best and that Joy is the commander-in-chief 
of Satan’s legions. 

But when we did begin the breaking process we made splendid 
progress. 

We learned that we could laugh on week-days and smile on 
Sundays without feeling the devil clutching at our coat-tails ; and 
pretty soon we learned that we might even dare to laugh on Sun- 
days. 

We learned that a beautiful painting isn’t a decoration on the 
entrance gate to eternal damnation. 

We learned that it is far better for children—and grown-ups, 
too—to be happy in the forests or in the parks on Sunday after- 
noon than to sit around in a gloomy, hot, stuffy house with faces 


as long as yardsticks. 
We learned that the beauty in a woman’s voice or a violin, or 
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in music in any form, is not going to lure us away from heaven. 

We learned that beautiful pieces of sculpture are not idols that 
will make us forget the teachings of the Bible. 

We learned that the beauty of nature is for us to enjoy, and 
not to shut our eyes to. 

We learned that it pays a big dividend, physically and morally, 
to have parks in our cities, and beautiful driveways and beautiful 
buildings. 

We learned, in fact, that we can be just as pure minded when 
we are happy as when we are miserable, and a good many of us 
learned that we can be better people and of more account in the 
world when we are happy. We learned the value of a cheerful 
look and a smile to help a fellow human who is down in the 
mouth. 

We learned a great many things, and we are learning that the 
actor is not a horned devil just because he is an actor. 

And we are beginning to learn that the stage has a great edu- 
cational value in its power to give innocent enjoyment and amuse- 
ment and aid in artistic progress. 

We may not be any nearer Heaven than the Puritans were, but 
it is my humble opinion that Heaven is much nearer to us. 
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Let me give an illustration of how a little thing can help us. 
A number of years ago I played one night in a small town in IIli- 
nois—I think it was Aurora. When I left the train the first thing 
that caught my eye were a number of flower beds on all hands. 
Every little vacant spot had been made into a flower-bed by some 
woman’s organization. 

The flowers seemed to me to be a friendly, cheery greeting. 
They made me feel happier. They made me feel that I was glad 
to be in that little city. Their influence was shown in my acting 
that night, enabling me to do better work than I would otherwise 
have done. The flowers looked as if they were so happy just to 
be there that they communicated this feeling to me. 

I was so impressed with this little thing that I took the trouble 
to learn who was responsible for the little beauty spots, learned 
the name of the head of the organization—and decided I would 
write her and thank her for the pleasure their work had conferred 
upon me. That I continued to put off writing until it was too late 
does not detract from the value of those little messages of good- 
will and cheer that greeted every stranger who entered the city. 

I believe New York City is more emancipated from the old 
Puritan strait-jacket than any other place in the country, un- 
less it may be the Southern states, which never really were under 
its influence. I am speaking, of course, from the viewpoint of an 
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actor, and judging by the spirit that is shown by the theatre- 
crowds in the different cities. 

The New York theatregoer has reached the point where he is 
just glad he is alive. He goes around the city to the various thea- 
tres, holding out his money and begging. 

“Please tell me where I can spend this. I’ll gladly give it to you 
if you will give me a hearty laugh in return.” 

He goes to the theatre in this mood. He is happy, and he ex- 
pects to be pleased. He has come for that purpose. He is willing 
to help you in every way he can. He is so bubbling over with joy 
that he will laugh if you say, with a peculiar look or an odd ac- 
cent, “Why does the chicken cross the road? To get on the other 
side.” 

He will go out when the play is over, and when he meets a 
friend he will slap him on the back, and with a laugh, say, 

“What do you think! That Raymond Hitchcock made me laugh 
at jokes that are fifty years old. It’s a bully show. Better go and 
see it.” ° 

He hasn’t gone to criticise; he hasn’t been counting all the 
time to see if he was getting his money’s worth. He has been 
pleased and he knows it was worth his two dollars or his one 
dollar. 

But the average theatregoer of other cities is different. He may 
laugh at the ancient joke, but he will rest his face on his hands 
and make a grimace and his thoughts will be, 

“Think of him springing such an old gag.” 

And he doesn’t tell somebody else how pleased he was because 
he had found somebody who could make him laugh at an old gag. 
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I was in Bermuda last winter, at Hamilton, and became quite 
interested in the negroes in and around the city. They were well 
dressed, they were neat, they seemed happy and prosperous. I be- 
gan to make inquiries and learned that they were well educated. 
They had organized an association and purchased some property. 
Every day when their work was over they would all join hands 
and work on the construction of a pretty little theatre on their 
ground. Many of them had purchased shares in the theatre. They 
had a negro orchestra and a negro theatrical company. 

When I hunted for the answer to the question why these ne- 
groes seemed so progressive, so alert, so prosperous, so different 
from those I had come in contact with in the United States, I 
found it in this: 

They were glad they were alive, and glad they were negroes, 
and they had made up their minds to be the very best negroes 
they possibly could be. 
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in music in any form, is not going to lure us away from heaven. 

We learned that beautiful pieces of sculpture are not idols that 
will make us forget the teachings of the Bible. 

We learned that the beauty of nature is for us to enjoy, and 
not to shut our eyes to. 

We learned that it pays a big dividend, physically and morally, 
to have parks in our cities, and beautiful driveways and beautiful 
buildings. 

We learned, in fact, that we can be just as pure minded when 
we are happy as when we are miserable, and a good many of us 
learned that we can be better people and of more account in the 
world when we are happy. We learned the value of a cheerful 
look and a smile to help a fellow human who is down in the 
mouth. 

We learned a great many things, and we are learning that the 
actor is not a horned devil just because he is an actor. 

And we are beginning to learn that the stage has a great edu- 
cational value in its power to give innocent enjoyment and amuse- 
ment and aid in artistic progress. 

We may not be any nearer Heaven than the Puritans were, but 
it is my humble opinion that Heaven is much nearer to us. 
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Let me give an illustration of how a little thing can help us. 
A number of years ago I played one night in a small town in IIli- 
nois—I think it was Aurora. When I left the train the first thing 
that caught my eye were a number of flower beds on all hands. 
Every little vacant spot had been made into a flower-bed by some 
woman’s organization. 

The flowers seemed to me to be a friendly, cheery greeting. 
They made me feel happier. They made me feel that I was glad 
to be in that little city. Their influence was shown in my acting 
that night, enabling me to do better work than I would otherwise 
have: done. The flowers looked as if they were so happy just to 
be there that they communicated this feeling to me. 

I was so impressed with this little thing that I took the trouble 
to learn who was responsible for the little beauty spots, learned 
the name of the head of the organization—and decided I would 
write her and thank her for the pleasure their work had conferred 
upon me. That I continued to put off writing until it was too late 
does not detract from the value of those little messages of good- 
will and cheer that greeted every stranger who entered the city. 

I believe New York City is more emancipated from the old 
Puritan strait-jacket than any other place in the country, un- 
less it may be the Southern states, which never really were under 
its influence. I am speaking, of course, from the viewpoint of an 
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Up me hes 
Jp} actor, and judging by the spirit that is shown by the theatre- (hae 

va . . *,¢ ' y)} 
SA) crowds in the different cities. aNd 


Ay, The New York theatregoer has reached the point where he is, ee 
just glad he is alive. He goes around the city to the various thea~ (Sy 
tres, holding out his money and begging. hs 


“Please tell me where I can spend this. I’ll gladly give it to you $43 
if you will give me a hearty laugh in return.” iW? 
He goes to the theatre in this mood. He is happy, and he ex- ny’ 


pects to be pleased. He has come for that purpose. He is willing Q¥ 
to help you in every way he can. He is so bubbling over with joy <7 
that he will laugh if you say, with a peculiar look or an odd ac- Y, My 
cent, “Why does the chicken cross the road? To get on the other a 


side.” \ 


He will go out when the play is over, and when he meets a & 
friend he will slap him on the back, and with a laugh, say, os 
“What do you think! That Raymond Hitchcock made me laugh QB) 


at jokes that are fifty years old. It’s a bully show. Better go and Yd 
see it.” * yAN 
He hasn’t gone to criticise; he hasn’t been counting all the - 
time to see if he was getting his money’s worth. He has been VA 
pleased and he knows it was worth his two dollars or his one ey) 
dollar. (S 
But the average theatregoer of other cities is different. He may 
laugh at the ancient joke, but he will rest his face on his hands AS 
and make a grimace and his thoughts will be, () 
“Think of him springing such an old gag.” (Gi 
And he doesn’t tell somebody else how pleased he was because DN 
he had found somebody who could make him laugh at an old gag. 5 
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I was in Bermuda last winter, at Hamilton, and became quite 
interested in the negroes in and around the city. They were well 
dressed, they were neat, they seemed happy and prosperous. I be- 
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gan to make inquiries and learned that they were well educated. Hd) 
They had organized an association and purchased some property. ax 


Every day when their work was over they would all join hands 
and work on the construction of a pretty little theatre on their 
ground. Many of them had purchased shares in the theatre. They 
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had a negro orchestra and a negro theatrical company. 3) 
When I hunted for the answer to the question why these ne- =) 
OAC 


groes seemed so progressive, so alert, so prosperous, so different 
from those I had come in contact with in the United States, I ‘ 
\ 


ats 
found it in this: g 
They were glad they were alive, and glad they were negroes, (6 
and they had made up their minds to be the very best negroes WY 
they possibly could be. 
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When I came back to the United States I frequently thought (Y 
of those Bermuda blacks and caught myself applying their case 4% 
to solving a number of problems in connection with our theatre. 
I soon saw that the actor who goes rapidly to the top is the man 
who is glad he is alive and glad he is an actor and who has made 
up his mind to do the very best he can with whatever opportunity 
may be given to him. 

And, on the other hand, the men who fail to rise, even some 
who have ability, are those who always want something ‘else, or 
to be something else. 

es se 

Here is an example: 

I see a man, John Smith, play a little part in a performance. 
Perhaps all he does is to cross the stage as a waiter, carrying a 
tray filled with dishes. He attracts my attention. I think I see 
ability, perhaps latent genius, in him. 

I keep him in mind and when I am filling the cast for my next 
play I send for him and say to him: ' 

“Mr. Smith, I saw you as the waiter in so and so, and I would 
like to have you in my piece. What salary have you been get- 
ting?” 

Mr. Smith tells me and I reply, 

“Well, I haven’t a part vacant that really warrants that sal- 
ary, but I'll pay it if you will take the part.” 

“Certainly,” he answered, “what is the part?” 

I tell him, half apologizing because it seems to be such a little 
bit, but assuring him that it is important to the success of the play 
that it should be in the hands of a man of ability. He begins to 
swell with self-importance and to hem and haw, and suggest 
changes that might be made with a view to giving the character 
more to do. I assure him that I will do everything I can to help 
him in his little scene with me; that I will feed him and give him 
all the chances in the scene; that I want him to score, because 
that will mean so much more for the success of the play. 

But my arguments are of no avail. He considers the part “be- 
neath him,” and negotiations are off. 

Now, in nine cases out of ten that man (class of men) never 
amount to much; they never get the “big” part they are looking 
for. They are not glad they are actors, are not determined to do 
the very best they can do with the chances they have; they do not 
realize that a little success in a little part, repeated time after 
time, until they come to the big part-that really is intended for 
them, is much better than wasting years waiting for the big part 
to come. When it does come they are not qualified to fill it; they 
haven’t climbed the steps leading up to it. They have not been 
“just glad to be actors” and busy. 
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Actors like to play to children because they are glad they are 
alive, glad they are children, glad of the theatre, glad of every- 
thing that is happy and beautiful. 

Many times I have played through an entire performance and 
directed my work exclusively to one or two children in the audi- 
ence. The child never thinks of the rest of the audience. To him’ 
there are just two people in the world at that time—himself and 
the actor. Everything the actor does he thinks is for his special 
benefit—and frequently it is. When we have that rare thing, an 
audience that is enthused with the child’s innocent love of fun, 
we actors are in clover. 
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And how children do enjoy the theatre. I recall very distinctly 
the time my father took me to a matinée performance of “Hump- 
ty Dumpty” when I was a little tot. I shrieked with delight. When 
Humpty came out with a big log on his shoulder, turned sud- 
denly, struck the log against the wall, and tumbled down, I arose 
and howled with mirth. I laughed so hard I started the man sit- 
ting next to us to laughing at me, and finally he asked father to 
let him take me out and buy me some candy. 

And to think that only recently we have burst our mental 
strait-jackets until we could take the children to the theatre 
without looking apprehensively at every tree and post for fear 
the devil would spring out and grab us! 

As a final word on the subject, permit me to say that when I 
get rich I am going to start a steam laundry in which every beg- 
ging actor and actress shall be offered a job. Money given for 
the mere asking doesn’t mean much to the recipient, and, to my 
notion, isn’t good charity. I shall have every person working in 
the laundry learn the difference between a cotton shirt and a silk 
shirt, not to mark handkerchiefs, not to mar the white bosoms 
6f shirts with great flaming marks, to distinguish between lisle 
and silk hose and not pair one of each kind. 

What has this to do with our mental strait-jacket? This. I 
wear dress shirts with the collars attached, stand-up collars. Every 
time they come back from the laundry the collars are ironed as if 
they were meant to be turned down. In the old way of looking at 
things on the gloomy side I imagine stand-up collars were on the 
devil’s list, and the laundry workers still seem to be under the 
spell. So, to save my soul, they turn down my collars. 
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Some Old Stage Folk at Home 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 








Now and again the casual theatre-goer hears of the Actors’ Fund, but 
very few non-professionals realize the splendid work done by the Fund 
Association. Here is a tenderly sympathetic picture of The Actors’ 
Home at West New Brighton, where numerous old-timers are guests. 








ACING toward Brooks avenue in 
West New Brighton, on the high- 
est ground on Staten Island, but 

almost hidden from sight in a grove of 
tall trees that covers a tract of twenty 
acres, stands a stately edifice of Eliza- 
bethan design surrounded by broad 
porches, the upper windows shaded by 
bright awnings. There is a well-kept 
lawn about the building, and graveled 
paths wind through the grounds and 
down to a sylvan lake. The entrance 
from the avenue is through an arched 
gateway, and a walk of a hundred feet 
leads to the main portal of the man- 
sion, standing wide open save for wire 
screens as a protection from insects. 
Inside the doors the visitor finds him- 
self in a broad hallway that opens into 
a spacious drawing-room, its walls cov- 
ered with portraits. Off the drawing- 
room is a library where on three sides 
rows upon rows of books reach almost 
to the ceiling, the windows of both 
apartments affording a beautiful view 
of the lake, in whose still surface are 
reflected the trees that grow close to its 
edge on the opposite shore. 

White-haired men and women are 
reading, or the latter perhaps doing 
fancy work, on the verandas; in the li- 
brary others are glancing over the pa- 
pers or magazines, or chatting on the 
sofas. The click of ivory against ivory 
sounds from the billiard room in the 
basement, where two more elderly men 
are playing a friendly game, while an- 
other quartet looks on and tender ad- 
vice, smoking serenely the while. 

Providing the visitor had wandered 


through the arched gateway and into 
the mansion under the trees uninstruct- 
ed, he would at once reach the conclu- 
sion that he had come upon as attrac- 
tive a summer hotel as is often found 
in a day’s journey, even in these days 
of attractive hotels, and he would 
doubtless seek the office without delay 
and inquire the price of rooms. Here, 
however, he would be met by a courtly 
and suave gentleman, also white-haired 
and of the old school of manners, who 
would inform him that if he were able 
to qualify he might have at that par- 
ticular hotel board, lodging, and rai- 
ment free—“everything found,’ until 
the end of his life. 


Some of the Guests 


THE mansion in the grove in West 
New Brighton is the famous Actors’ 
Fund Home, and living here to-day are 
some thirty men and women, formerly 
of the stage, who by reason of long and 
honorable service in the dramatic pro- 
fession have found a refuge in their 
old age. One and two generations ago 
the names of the guests of the Home 
were familiar to theatre-goers, and 
there are many among them whom tfie 
older devotees of the stage will still re- 
call. Not all of them are representa- 
tives of the “legitimate” drama. For 
instance, one of the most popular of 
the men is Walter Wentworth, who has 
visited every part of the civilized world 
—and a great deal of it that was not 
civilized at the time—as a contortion- 
ist. Mr. Wentworth is eighty-nine 
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years of age, and he only came to the 
Home in May of last year, having 
worked at his vocation until a week 
before that time. Rheumatism has a 
hold on him now; in fact, it has had 
for a number of years, but he fought 
it bravely, as well as other ills that 
sapped strength and ambition. The old 
man is a constant source of wonder to 
his associates ten and fifteen years 
younger than himself, in that he still 
retains great muscular strength, and 
when he is feeling particularly fit he is 
not averse to showing them tricks that 
would be impossible of accomplish- 
ment to the average man of forty or 
fifty. 

Tiniier of the guests of the Home is 
one whom middle-aged Americans and 
their elders will remember with pleas- 
ure, as for many years a member of 
Augustin Daly’s company and associat- 
ed with all the great successes of that 
almost perfect organization of players. 
He is W. J. Gilbert, who was compelled 
to leave the stage because of blindness, 
and has now recovered his sight—too 
late, however, to return to it. Another 
well known actor in the Home, whom 
defective eyesight drove from his chos- 
en profession, is Henry J. Irving, who 
for thirty or forty years supported 
the leading stars of the footlights 
throughoyt the country. Irving is a 
musician, and is one of the three men 
most conspicuous in the entertainment 
of the others, when all are gathered in 
the drawing-room in the evenings. The 
other gay spirits are Charles Morris 
and Isaac Withers, the former a musi- 
cian and balladist, once head of the 
Morris, Pell and Trowbridge minstrels, 
and the latter a “song and dance art- 
ist,” who has played with Bryant, Hav- 
erly, and Dockstader. 

Fred DuBois, who was for years 
with Belasco, and represents the busi- 
ness-end of the dramatic profession, is 
also a popular guest of the Home, and 
another former manager here is Alex- 
ander Roig, who not so long ago was 
prominent in the South. A very old 
actor of international reputation is J. 
G. Batter, who has reached the age of 
eighty-five, and who first came to this 
country with Henry Irving in the early 
eighties, and two others, who have 
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been worthy members of “the legiti- 
mate” are E. P. Wilkes and William 
Bokie. A former wide-awake advance 
agent at the Home is Harry Hapgood, 
and some of us may remember another 
guest, J. E. Bourke, who used to be 
famous in the music halls as “the light- 
ning drill man.” Another actor in the ~ 
Home, whom some grandmothers of to- 
day will recall, is Harry Langdon, one 
of the first of the matinée idols of 
America, who is said to have been re- 
sponsible for many feminine heart- 
flutterings in the days when he was 
playing with Booth and McCullough. 


The Women at the Home 


THERE are also well-known women 
of the stage at the Home. One of them 
is Miss Marian Clifton, whose picture 
as Mother Shipton in “Romany Rye” 
adorns a mantel in the drawing-room. 
Miss Clifton is seventy-five years of 
age, and looks forward to spending 
many years in the mansion at West 
New Brighton. Another once prominent 
actress is Ada Morton, born in Eng- 
land, who made her first appearance in 
London in 1853, and whose last en- 
gagement was with Dustin Farnum in 
“The Virginian.” Then there is Mrs. 
Brennan, who was a concert singer, 
and who still has a fine voice, though 
she was born in 1839. Gabrielle Camp- 
bell, who formerly played leading parts 
with prominent actors, and Fannie Col- 
ter, who supported Margaret Mather, 
are also among the guests. 

There are two married couples at the 
Home, Mr. and Mrs. George Morton 
and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Chester, the 
latter having been better known in Bal-. 
timore than in New York. The devo- 
tion of both pairs is a pleasant thing 
to contemplate. One of the husbands 
pays a touching tribute to his helpmate 
and laughs scornfully at the idea that 
the life of the stage has a tendency to 
strain marriage-ties. 

“When you have had a woman by 


- your side through all the changes and 


chances of an actor’s life,” he says, 
“when she has traveled on one-night 
stands year after year in the days when 
traveling really meant hardship, and 
has been faithful and true and fulfilled 
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the duties of wife and mother as well 
as those of wage-earner—well, there 
are threads of memory that tie you so 
fast death itself can’t loosen them.” 


The Late Mme. Janauschek 


THE most distinguished guest the 
Home has had thus far was Madame 
Janauschek, whose failing mind neces- 
sitated her removal after only a few 
months’ residence to the asylum at 
Amityville. 

“Much had been expected of her so- 
ciety, and to the rest of us the idea of 
associating in daily companionship with 
the great tragedienne was a pleasure to 
be looked forward to,” says one of the 
actors, who had once been a member of 
her company, and who could not asso- 
ciate the once brilliant and wonderful 
woman of his reminiscences with the 
wreck of her former self. when she fin- 
ally appeared. “She was brought here 
on May 9th, 1904, her faltering steps 
from the carriage up the long walk to 
the door watched by a hundred eager 
eyes from sheltering windows. She was 
taken to her room, where she remained 
an invalid until the following August, 
and the next November she played the 
last sad act of her career, fulfilling the 
saying: ‘And no one knows the place 
where she shall die.’” 

After Madame Janauschek, the most 
famous actress to become a guest in 
the establishment at West New Bright- 
on was a leading star of the sixties and 
seventies, who was admitted last win- 
ter. Her life had been as romantic as 
anything that is told in fiction. At the 
height of her career she had been 
courted and admired as have few wom- 
en. Money came to her so easily .that 
she believed the golden tide would 
never cease to flow, and for years ev- 
erything that wealth could procure was 
hers. It happened to her at the age of 
seventy-five to be absolutely without 
friends and penniless, and the Home 
seemed a haven to her. However, al- 
though she had long previously been 
living in dire poverty, she could not 
bring herself to conform to the rules of 
the establishment—and she was a wom- 
an of unusual intelligence, and pos- 


sessed of all her faculties, too. She de-’ 
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manded a maid for her own speciz } 
service; and, although in  perfe 
health, insisted that her meals be serve 
in her room. As one of the fundamental © 


lprinciples on which the Home is con- | 


ducted is that all guests shall be treated 
exactly alike, it was impossible to hu- 
mor her, and she elected to return to a 
life of misery and want. 


No Headliner Guests 


THE idea that every guest of the 
Home shall receive equal consideration | 
is carried so far that each one of the 
fifty bedrooms is exactly the same size, 
and each looks out on as fine a view. | 
The rooms in the front of the house 
face the avenue, and from the windows 
one can catch glimpses through the 
trees of other fine houses and of pass- 
ing carriages and motors, but the rooms 
in the rear have an even more beautiful 
outlook on the lake and its surrounding 
verdure, so that there can be no com- 
plaint on the score of scenery. There 
is a comfortable enameled bedstead ia 
each room, a big armchair, a dressing- 
table and writing-table, with big ward- — 
robes and extra chairs for callers. 
Books, bric-a-brac and pictures are not 
taboo, and the rooms show very home- 
like interiors to a visitor passing 
through the wide, red-carpeted corri- 
dors. 

Naturally, with thirty men and wom- 
en living together in constant compan- 
ionship, as there are at the Home, there 
is bound to be occasional friction, and 
hence the position of superintendent is 
an extremely difficult one to fill. It is 
the consensus of the theatrical profes- 
sion, and of the trustees of the Actors’ 
Fund, that the present incumbent is ex- 
actly the man for the place. He is Rob- 
ert E. Stevens, who began the manage- 
ment of celebrities with Laura Keene 
and Mary Anderson, and knows how 
to do it. He treats the old people under 
his care with a degree of tact and diplo- 
macy that has never yet failed to adjust 
any little difficulties that have arisen in 
the Home. Disputes are generally with 
regard to the merits and demerits of 
certain players, or in the methods of 
diction of old-time favorites. Dates are — 
likely to become mixed, and the length @ 
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of “runs” of plays is often strenuously 
argued. Mr. Stevens referees all such 
controversies; and, though he may 
sometimes be mistaken in his decisions, 
he is never outwardly uncertain. 


There is, of course, no uniform worn ° 


at the Home. A given allowance is 
made for clothing, which permits each 
guest to dress comfortably and respec- 
tably, and the outfit is chosen by the 
wearer. The guests of the Home are al- 
lowed to go and come as they please, 
being asked only to inform the super- 
intendent when they go out at what 
time they expect to return. The house 
closes at ten o’clock at night, however, 
and lights are supposed to be out at 
10:30. Guests are allowed to make vis- 
its of two weeks’ duration to relatives 
and friends, and the time is always ex- 
tended on requesting permission of the 
superintendent. There is only one in- 
flexible rule. No one who has been a 
guest of the home may leave and again 
return to its shelter. 


A Mine of Good Stories 


THE student of stage-lore might ob- 
tain the material for many volumes at 
the Actors’ Fund Home. Not one of the 
guests is there without his or her per- 
sonal recollections of the great men and 
women of the stage, and even more en- 
tertaining are some of the anecdotes of 
the lesser celebrities, or of amusing or 
tragic incidents in the eventful life of 
traveling companies. Here are some 
that were told the other day. 

In the fall of 1884 a traveling theat- 
rieal company, on its way to Philadel- 
phia, was obliged to wait half an hour 
at a railway junction where they 
changed trains. As they were half-doz- 
ing in the station, one of their number 
tushed in with the information that 
John McCullough, whose sudden men- 
tal and physical breakdown was then 
the sensation of the theatrical world, 
was out on the platform. Actors and ac- 
tresses were at once wide awake, and 
they fared forth in a body to look with 
pity upon the wreck of the great trage- 
dian. He seemed very infirm, and was 
walking from end to end of the long 
platform leaning on the arm of an at- 
tendant, who, indeed, was taking him 
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to the asylum in which he died shortly 
afterward. 

There was a pine box cofjtaining a 
coffin that also waited the train lying on 
a truck on the platform, which attract- 
ed McCullough’s attention, after he had 
passed and repassed it several times. 
Stopping before it, he suddenly 
straightened up, and in the silence of 
the night, standing over the pine box, 
he delivered Marc Antony’s oration 
over the body of Cesar with a degree 
of power and eloquence that he had 
never surpassed. at the height of his 
career, according to the actor who told 
the story. Concluding the lines, the 
tragedian assumed a conversational 
tone and apostrophized the occupant of 
the box. 

“You son of a gun,” he said, “T’ll bé 
with you in a week,” and turned on his 
heel to continue his walk on his at- 
tendant’s arm. 

The late Townsend Percy, a theatri- 
cal manager of thirty or forty years 
ago, and afterward a speculator and 
promoter, who made and lost more than 
one fortune in the course of his life, 
had a mother who was wont to make 
caustic comment about his extravagan- 
cies during his periods of prosperity. 
Once Percy had driven a four-in-hand 
drag for a year, when an unfortunate 
“deal” made.it necessary for him to 
reduce his expenditures and sell his 
horses, on which occasion she said to 
him: 

“Townsend, don’t you think that it 
would be better to drive one horse four 
years, instead of four horses one 
year ?” 

Another time, when on the verge of 
financial crash, Percy still owned a con- 
siderable stable, and gave no outward 
sign of pecuniary embarrassment. His 
mother met an old friend of the fam- 
ily at this period, who congratulated 
her on her son’s success in life. 

“T am glad that Townsend is doing 
so well,” said the friend. 

“Yes, indeed,” remarked the old 
lady. “Townsend has six horses and 
seven carriages and eight dollars.” 


Surviving a Practical Joke 


MANY years ago the “Salisbury 
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Troubadors,” of which Nate Salisbury 
was the head, was playing “Fun in a 
Photograph Gallery” in a Western city, 
at the same time that Richard Mans- 
field and his company were presenting 
“Prince Karl,’ and both organizations 
happened to put up at the same hotel. 
After the performance in the evening, 
Mansfield supped in solitary and digni- 
fied grandeur in a far corner of the 
dining-room, while Salisbury and his 
troubadours, with several members of 
Mansfield’s company, sat at a table near 
the door and made a jolly evening of 
it. On finishing his repast, Mansfield 
stalked majestically out of the dining- 
room without noticing the other play- 
ers, taking a hat from the rack at the 
door as he passed the portal. Instead of 
liis own, he took Salisbury’s hat by mis- 
take, and was walking away with it 
when the comedian called him back and 
demanded its return. 

“You never could get that hat on, 
you know,” he said, apologetically. 

Salisbury never could resist the 
temptation to joke. He was Buffalo 
Bill’s partner when the Wild West 
Show went abroad for a four years’ 
tour of Europe, returning to this coun- 
try in 1892. After he had attended to 
the booking of the show for an Ameri- 
can tour, Salisbury decided to run out 
to a ranch in which he owned a half 
interest, near North Platte, Nebraska. 
His partner in the ranch was a fine old 
westerner who had never been east of 
the Missouri River, and between the 
two men a sincere affection existed. 
Salisbury, nevertheless, decided to have 
some fun with his partner. When he 
descended from the train that brought 
him to North Platte, he wore a top hat, 
a frock-coat with a large flower in the 
buttonhole, a white waistcoat, trousers 
of a delicate shade of lavender, patent 
leather boots with white spats and yel- 
low gloves. Likewise he had a monocle 
screwed into one eye, and he carried 
the lightest switch of a cane, his idea 
being to convey the impression that his 
four years abroad had converted him 
into a dude. 

A considerable fraction of the popu- 
lation of North Platte was at the sta- 
tion to witness his arrival, the number 
including the partner, of course. In 
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spite of his wonderful costume and the 7 
monocle, the worthy ranchman rushed 7 
up to Salisbury with open arms and a © 
whoop of delighted welcome. Salisbury — 
assumed a languid Piccadilly manner | 
and accent. ; 

“How do, old chap?” he said, with- 
out offering his hand. 

The partner sprang back, and his 
face turned white. 

“Why, you blankety blank blank 
blank,” he roared, while the North 
Platters looked on with amusement. 
“You'll put on airs over me because 
you’ve been in Europe, will you! You 
blankety blank—” 

And he fell upon him. 

Salisbury was a powerful man, but 
he had all that he could do to keep his 
partner off while he explained matters, 
and in the meantime the hat and the 
eyeglass were smashed, to the over- 
whelming joy of North Platte. The out- 
raged ranchman finally consented to see 
the joke, but he made Salisbury go into 
the freight house and change his clothes 
before he would be seen in the street 
with him. 

Tales of this nature are told without 
limit at the Actors’ Fund Home. They 
lose in the re-telling, however, because 
the actor is not only a trained racon- 
teur, and he often acts the parts of the 
different characters in his narrative. 


Its Far-reaching Activities 


THE Actors’ Fund Home _ was 
opened in May, 1902. The qualifications 
for admission are that the applicant 
shall be at least sixty years old, if a 
man, and fifty-five if a woman, and 
shall have been connected with the 
stage for a certain number of years. 
Character is certified to by members 
of the profession and by outside citi- 
zens. This character certificate does 
not end at mere ethics, but refers as 
well to qualities of amiability, for it is 
designed to keep as far as possible the 
atmosphere of a real home. 

The expense of the Home at West 
New Brighton is less than a third of — 
the annual expenditure of the Fund. — 
The two-thirds goes to what might be © 
termed “silent relief,” and is given out © 
largely in donations of from $5 to $7 7 
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per week. Every case is carefully inves- 
tigated, for many apply who are not in 
desperate straits, or who have no legit- 
imate claim to be considered members 
of the dramatic profession. To receive 
assistance a man or woman must be 
shown to be destitute beyond any ques- 
tion. 

The Actors’ Fund. is a national insti- 
tution. Besides the main office on 
Broadway in New York, and the Home 
on Staten Island, the association now 
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has regular representatives in Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mipneapolis, 
St. Paul, Galveston, Richmond, Kansas 
City, Denver, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Syracuse, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Knoxville, Duluth, Providence, and 
Phoenix, Arizona. Wherever an actor 
or actress is found in genuine distress, 
if in good standing as a player, he or 
she is never beyond reach of assistance 
from the Fund. 


Letters from Linen-Land 


By FRED JACKSON 








The number of chorus-girls who have wedded little brothers of the 
rich are almost legion, yet one doubts if ever there was a more 
romantic affair between such a maid of the footlight’s glare and such 
a man as the author of the following sprightly short story reveals. 








I 


ParKviIEW HospiTat, August 10. 
DEAR CHLOE: : 

It feels. very lazy and slothful to be 
lying here in bed at this time of day, 
with the sun streaming in through the 
white curtains of the window opposite 
me and the big bowls of roses and vio- 
lets and. orchids (real orchids) stand- 
ing along the window ledge. I mean, of 
course, that it ought to feel very lazy 
and slothful, but I’m getting quite used 
to it, and instead of being content to 
just lie still and enjoy it all as I did 
yesterday and the day before, I’ve been 
a little restless to-day. That’s the rea- 
son I’m writing to you just as if there 


really were a ‘you.’ I’m going to write ' 


a letter every day and mail them in the 
big lavender jar over there (the one 
that my orchids came in yesterday) and 
that will be lots more fun than keeping 
a stupid diary, for I pretend that Chloe 
_ 18a real person—a very intimate friend 
__ 0f mine, Since no one but you will ever 


see this, Dear, I don’t mind confessing 
that I haven’t an intimate friend in the 
world. That’s why I had to make up 
one and call her Chloe—because I’ve 
always liked the name. I’m pretending 
that you are one of these lovely golden- 
haired, bisque-faced, blue-eyed crea- 
tures that I’ve always admired and en- 
vied. Aren’t you glad I made you beau- 
tiful? 

To come back to this little white 
room, though, with the sunshine pour- 
ing in through the window and the 
flowers standing about, I feel exactly 
as if I’ve walked into one of my own 
day-dreams. (I used to imagine that 
chorus girls had rooms like this before 
I became a chorus girl and found out 
what they do have.) I didn’t walk into 
this, though. I didn’t get into it through 
my own efforts at all. I just occurred. 
One moment I was darting across 
Forty-first Street in mad haste, wonder- 
ing how late I was going to be, and 
whether I could get ready in time to go 
on, and how much Seamon would fine 
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me—the next, I woke up here, with 
the lower half of me feeling quite dead, 
. and the upper half feeling rather weak 
and dizzy. 

Curiously enough, though, I didn’t 
imagine that I was dreaming. I just 
stared up at the woman who was 
bending over me and asked: 

“Hospital ?” 

She nodded. I suppose she couldn’t 
speak just then, for she was taking my 
pulse. I nodded then in some satisfac- 
tion at my own cleverness in guessing 
it, and said with a little grin: 

“T reckon he hit me, then?” 

“T reckon he did,” said the woman, 
snapping the watch closed, and smiling. 

I meant the Scowling Man in the big 
automobile, to be sure. He was spin- 
ning up Forty-first Street as I started 
to cross, but I didn’t see him coming 
because there was a foolish hansom in 
the way, and I don’t think he ‘honked.’ 
If he did, I didn’t hear it. Anyway, I 
got one look at him scowling down at 
me just as I went down. (I suppose I 
went down. The last thing I remember 
is the Scowling Man.) 

I tried to wriggle a toe; couldn’t. 
Tried to move a foot; couldn’t. I stared 
across at the nurse, my eyes getting 
rather big and frightened, I guess. 

“Am I badly hurt?” I asked. 

The funny creaky sound of my voice 
made me smile a bit. 

“Not very badly,” she said, quietly. 
“You'll be good as new after a while.” 

She looked as if she were telling the 
truth. You know, my dear, there are 
some people who look as if they’d rath- 
er lose their very best. back-hair than 
lie. I haven’t met very many of them, 
but I’ve noticed them often in cars and 
in the street, and you simply have to 
trust them. (The Scowling Man has a 
face like that, too, but I haven’t come 
to him yet.) However, when she told 
me that, the choking in my throat went 
away, and I looked about the little 
room. 

It is very cozy and comfortable and 
sunshiny, and my little brass bed is the 
only one in it. I told the nurse that I 
had always thought there were rows 
and rows of them. She says there are 
in the wards, but I am in a private 
room, and she is my private, own par- 
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ticular nurse. There is a night-nurse, 
too, but I don’t see very much of her be- 
cause I sleep a fearful lot. She’s much 
younger and wears glasses and has red 
hair. The day-nurse is stout and her 
figure is quite weirdly stout, but she 
has nice eyes. She moves about without 
making a sound, too, and when she 
straightens a pillow or fixes a bandage, 
you scarcely feel her touch at all. I’ve 
an idea she’d make a splendid sneak- 
thief if she wanted to, but naturally, 
she wouldn’t want to. I mean that she 
could make a lot of trouble if she took 
a notion to use her deftness for less 
praiseworthy pursuits. 

I reckon she saw me gazing about 
and wondering a little, for she came 
over to the side of the bed after she 
had written something down on a 
chart that tells all about me, and told 
me what happened after I went under 
the car. The Scowling Man brought me 
here in it. He is paying for the room 
and the nurses and the doctors and he 
is sending the cart-loads of fruit and 
flowers and books. It seems they had to 
do a little operation at once, and he 
waited about until I was pronounced 
out of danger. I suppose he felt rather 
guilty (especially if he didn’t “honk”) 
but everyone wouldn’t expatiate so 
generously. 

Of course he’s very wealthy, and even 
the big sum that I am costing him 
means very little to him, but he must 
find me a nuisance, because I’m not 
even fine looking. It’s rather interest- 
ing te a man, I should think, to injure 
a good-looking girl and then over- 
whelm her with attentions, but—Dear 
me! It must be a disappointment to 
find your victim as little and demure- 
looking as I am. Fancy sending boxes 
of orchids to me. 

I asked for the mirror after I'd 
eaten my second plate of ice-cream (I 
get it three times a day—vanilla—and 
lots of other nice things) but the nurse 
didn’t want to let me have it. Natural- 
ly, I argued the point with her. 

“No matter how bad I look,” I said, 
“T'll imagine myself much worse.” 

When she saw that clearly, she ca- 
pitulated, and I looked at myself for the 
first time since I’ve been here. I’m 
thinner than ever and absolutely color- 
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less. Even my lips are pink instead of 
red, but my eyes look twice as big as 
they usually do, and twice as brown, 
and my hair shows to splendid advan- 
tage in two long braids. It’s a blessing 
my face isn’t damaged. It’s bad enough 
to be quite plain, and as it is, I'll have 
to do something mighty wonderful with 
the grease-paints unless I pick up a bit 
before I get out of here. 

She says I mustn’t over-tire myself, 
so I’d better stop writing now. She 
brought me a stamp and some ink and 
a pen to address the envelope, so I'll 
have to explain about you. I wonder 
what she'll think of my kid-notions.. . 
Until to-morrow, 

Your loving, 
CANDACE. 
II 


PaRKvIEW HospirTat, August 11. 
DEAR CHLOE: 

I’m so excited. I’ve had my picture 
in all the papers and I’m quite famous. 
I’ve always known I was going to be 
some day, but I never thought it would 
come from being run over by a Scowl- 
ing Man in an automobile. He’s a very 
prominent person—a millionaire, anda 
member of one of the old families 
here, so when the accident happened 
and he brought me to the hospital (in 
his arms) some reporter-chap got hold 
of the story, and played it up in great 
style on the front sheet. Then all the 
others followed suit, and they learned 
about my being a penniless little dancer 
at the Casino, and about the private- 
room, and special nurses and flowers 
and specialists and everything. 

One of the papers (the yellowest 
one) had an editorial praising the 
Scowling Man, and they all said per- 
fectly splendid things about me. Most 
of them called me “Beautiful Candace 
Ware” though, so I fancy our press 
agent had something to do with it. No 
one else in the wide world would have 
described me that way. 

Seamon seems to have developed a 
sudden interest in me, too. He called 
up on the telephone several times, and 
finally came up to see me yesterday. He 
has decided to have a small part writ- 
ten in for me, he says, which I am to 
‘have as soon as I am better, and I’m to 
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have my name on the program. Mean- 
while, he intends to see that the public 
doesn’t forget about me. I'll bet Eloise 
and Helene and the others are all sorry 
they weren't late that night, because 
it would be ever so much more appro- 
priate for all these wonderful things to 
happen to them. They’re so good look- 
ing. 
It’s rather absurd for a little brown 
thing like me to be the heroine of such 
a fascinating adventure. If any of the 
others were, the S. M. would probably 
have liked carrying her here in his 
arms, and he’d have called regularly to 
see how she was progressing, and it all 
would have ended with a romantic wed- 
ding. Instead, he had to lug poor little 
brown me, and he cursed (most likely) 
all the way here because he had to be 
late for his engagement (I-reckon that’s 
why he was going so fast when he 
keeled into me) and I know he hasn’t 
even tried to see me again. 

It’s foolish of me to think of that at 
all, because really I don’t know him— 
I’ve never even spoken to him and I’ve 
had only one teeny peep at his face— 
but it would have made things so much 
bookier if he had seemed to be interest- 
ed in his victim. Besides, I can’t help 
rather liking him and feeling grateful 
for what he’s been doing for me. 

I can see him quite nicely when I 
close my eyes—the way he was when he 
rode over me, of course. His eyes (I’m 
not sure if they’re gray or blue) were 
glaring right over the wheel at me, and 
his eyebrows were drawn down in a 
scowl, and he had no hat on. His hair 
was light and very tousled. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he has a frightful temper. 
He looked it that night. I wonder if 
he’s ever seen me dance? I’ve never 
heard any of the girls mention him, so 
I suppose he doesn’t go in much for 
chorus-girls. His name is Lyons— 
Woodward J. Lyons I had tre- 
mendously big pink roses to-day 

The girls have been calling up regu- 
larly to ask about me—the four who 
share my flat, I mean. Of course, the 
others scarcely know me because I 
didn’t pal with the company much. I 
have a telephone in my room and this 
morning when Claire Cawthorne 
*phoned, my nurse allowed me to speak 
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with her a minute. She says they’d had 
a ripping rarebit party night before last 
and she’s doing her hair a new style and 
did I notice that they used one of her 
pictures linked with Mr. Lyons’ in a 
write-up about me? I expect they didn’t 
show me that one. If I knew which pa- 
per made the blunder, I’d write the 
editor a pleasant little note. I’m not 
beautiful. I admit that, but I don’t paint 
and dye my hair and—I wont have 
people thinking that Candace Ware 
looks like that if anything can be done 
about it! Not that I bear a grudge, 
either. I’m sorry I talked to her. 

Miss Scott (my day nurse) has been 
reading to me. I chose one of the new 
novels that the S. M. sent me, and it 
happened to be about a girl in an auto- 
mobile who ran over a handsome man 
in the road and took him home with 
her. She is nursing him faithfully 
through his grievous illness, and he is 
beginning to take notice of her sweet- 
ness and tenderness and charm. The 
last chapter that we read was quite love- 
ly—all about his unhappy youth and 
how she reminds him of his dreams. I 
was sorry when we reached the stopping 
‘ place (I am allowed only a certain 
amount each day) and I wondered if 
the Scowling Person had sent that book 
purposely. I dare say not, though. He 
probably had his man ’phone to a book- 
shop and order a half-dozen popular 
novels sent to me. I wonder how he 
likes having his name linked publicly 
with a chorus girl’s? I wonder if he 
thinks I’m the sort of chorus-girl one 
hears about? He couldn’t, though, after 
getting such a good look at me..... 

Miss Scott was amused at my writ- 
ing letters to a person who doesn’t ex- 
ist outside of my imagination, and her 
eyes got very nice and soft when I ex- 
plained. She suggested that I write to 
her instead, but that wouldn’t do, you 
know, dear, because I couldn’t speak 
as freely to her as I can to you. I wish 
you could answer these, though. It’s 
terribly dull lying here all day with 
nothing to occupy the time. I’m used to 
being so frightfully busy, you see. 

When you subtract performances and 
—say—two rehearsals from a girl’s 
time, you have left five mornings (on 
which I generally slept); five after- 


noons (for sewing, shopping, making | 
calls, taking singing lessons and danc- 7 
ing lessons) and one evening (for read- @ 


ing). There isn’t much time to do 


nothing, when you follow a schedule | 


like that, so this change is a bit hard to 
get used to. I don’t believe I’ve ever 
been idle for such a long time as long 
as I can remember. I went to school, 


you know, until things went to smash 7 


for us, and mother had rather old-fash- 


ioned notions about how a school-girl © 


should live. Then I went straight from 
school onto the stage, and—there you 
are. Even in the month I took off be- 
tween wintershow and summershow, 
when I ran up to Maine to see Bub, I 
had to keep busy getting some clothes. I 
wonder if he has heard about my acci- 
dent, by the by? I reckon not. They are 
so many miles from nowhere that the 
New York papers aren’t likely to reach 
them, and it isn’t time for my letter yet, 
so they wont suspect anything. I’d hate 
the Bub to worry. He’s such an affec- 
tionate kiddie 

Miss Scott is looking at her watch 
rather pointedly, so I think I'll closé. 
With love, 

Your affectionate, 
CANDACE. 


III 


Parkview Hospitat, August 11. 
DEAR CHLOE: ' 

The Scowling Man has been here! 
He came in with the doctor (the fat 
one who looks so very dreadful and 
isn’t dreadful at all when you know 
him) and he insisted upon having some 
ice-cream, too. I was having my second 
plate. I wonder that I’ve been calling 
him the S. M. all this time, for he 
doesn’t scowl at all. He smiles. He 
smiles quite a lot. It begins deep down 
in his eyes (they are distinctly blue) 
and they begin to twinkle and soften and 
light; then his lips curve, and you see 
his white teeth and then—snap—there 
is the smile. Only it happens much more 
quickly than I’ve told it. And the odd 
part of it is that you smile whenever 
he does. You can’t help it.-You can de- 
termine not to. You can think of funer- 


als and how much suffering. there is in a 
the world and how terrible it will be to 
grow old, and you can clench your fists® 
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under the covers—but you smile when 
the time comes, just the same. There’s 
a kind of magic in it. 

It isn’t that he smiles all the time, 
either, like a foolish giggling girl. 
There’s always some good reason for 
it. I think it indicates a nice disposition 
when one smiles that way, but I won- 
der what he was scowling at the night 
he ran over me? He apologized for that, 
by the way. Said he was so busy think- 
ing that he didn’t notice me, and that 
he can’t understand yet how I got in 
the way before he could stop. I made it 
pretty hard for him, and before he was 
through, we were quite good friends. 

He didn’t stay very long. Nothing 
else of any importance has happened. 

CANDACE. 
IV 


August 12. 


Dear CHLOE: 

He’s been here again to show me his 
scrapbook. He has actually saved all 
the clippings about us and he has them 
pasted neatly in, with funny little com- 
ments written alongside of each. I saw 
the one with Claire Cawthorne’s picture 
linked to his and my name under it, but 
I didn’t see the picture. He had it en- 
tirely cut out and “Faked photograph” 
written there....He staid quite a long 
time to-day—so long that we didn’t 
have time to read the book about the 
tender maiden who ran over the hand- 
some young man and then nursed him 
back to health and happiness. I was 
’ rather sorry about that, but he is an in- 
teresting talker and I wasn’t bored a 
minute. 

It has occurred to me that S. M 
stands for Smiling Man as well as for 
Scowling Man, so I needn’t find a new 
name for him. He sent me a tremen- 
dous bunch of common garden flowers 
to-day—sweet-peas and pinks and hol- 
ly-hocks and nasturtiums and a lot of 
other old-fashioned flowers. He says 
they suit me better than the orchids do. 
I think he’s right, too. I’m a good deal 
too plain for such gorgeous blooms. . 

I wonder if that was what he meant? 
CANDACE. 
Vv 
August 13. 
DEAR CHLOE: 
He notified Aunt Betz and Bub— 
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wrote them a nice long letter about the 
accident and told them I was not badly 
hurt. I found out to-day when the 
answer came to me here, and then he 
admitted it. Wasn’t that a wonderful 
thing for a man to do? He went 
straight from the hospital to Seamon 
that night I was hurt, found out all 
they knew about me, called at the flat, 
and learned from the girls where my 
little brother and my aunt were living. 
Then he wrote to them. 

I simply can’t get over the thought- 
fulness of it. I’m so dreadfully thought- 
less myself. 

I told him all about myself to-day, 
and made it clear to him that I am not 
the midnight-supper, diamond-earrings, 
ninety-dollar apartment sort of chorus- 
girl. He says he knew that the instant 
he saw me or he would have ’phoned 
for an ambulance. Not that he would 
have been less sympathetic for that sort 
of girl, but he would have objected to 
obtaining notoriety through her. My- 
self, I don’t believe he thought about it 
though. I would be willing to bet that he 
had me half-way to the hospital before 
he even looked at me. 

He’s not the sort of chap to think 
things out and then decide. He’s much 
too impulsive for that. He runs by in- 
stinct. Most likely as soon as he real- 
ized that he’d run over me and that 
medical assistance was necessary, he 
went for it himself, appreciating (with- 
out figuring it out) that he could rely 
upon what he did himself. I am begin- 
ning to like him a lot. | CANDACE. 


VI 


(unaddressed ) 

I have to have another small opera- 
tion. It isn’t very serious, but it’s abso- 
lutely necessary. He had four doctors 
here consulting to-day. He didn’t laugh 
once, but I saw him scowl dreadfully 
at the tall red-nosed one who thought I 
might be slightly lame in any case. The 
others pooh-poohed the possibility, but 
I’m frightened. I shouldn’t be able to 
dance, at all, if I were lame. I couldn’t 
be lame. It would be too unbearable. 

I’m to be operated on to-morrow. It 
seems that a bone or something in my 
leg was splintered and it didn’t knit 
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properly, and a weentsy-teentsy piece is 
somewhere that it shouldn’t be. The fat 
doctor (who looks dreadful but isn’t) 
told me I am a very courageous person. 
I think I am, too. But anyone who is as 
plain as I am has got to be courageous. 
A terribly homely girl is attractive to 
some men just because she is homely 
(Mrs. Browning was, and Mary Anne 
Evans and George Sands) but a plain 
girl—well, nobody cares anything about 
her, unless a widower with ten small 
children marries her to make a home 
for the souvenirs of his last wife. Such 
a fate in store for me! And I never 
heard of even a widower with ten chil- 
dren marrying a plain girl who was a 
little. lame, too. I reckon I’ll have to 
do hand-embroidery for a living until 
Bub gets old enough to support me. I’ve 
sent out for some silks and a linen mot- 
to. It is to be either “Patience is a Vir- 
tue” or “Smile, Can’t You?” I detest 
colored embroideries, but the motto will 
be good for me. I am feeling a little re- 
bellious. I am sure, my dear Chloe, you 
heartily disapprove of a rebellious 
CANDACE. 
VI 


August 16. 


Dear CHLOE: 

Reckon I’m all right again. The oper- 
ation was successful, and even the red- 
nosed doctor assures us now that I will 
be quite as good as before, and not the 
least bit lame. The S. M. staid with me 
until I was under the anesthetic, and he 
was still sitting at the foot of the bed 
looking at me when I came out of it. I 
hope he was not there in the interval, 
though I am afraid to ask. He looked 
quite grim and white enough to have 
gone through it himself. S. M. stands 
for Scowling Man to-day. He didn’t 
even smile at me when I came to. He 
just stood up and strode without a 
word. I think he was quite rude. Prob- 
ably he was beginning to think he might 
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have to look out for me all my life. He 4 


might have thought that obligatory if @ 


I had been lame 
Your very tired, 
CANDACE. 
VIII 


Dear CHLOE: 

He hasn’t been here to-day, though 
my flowers have arrived as usual. The 
foot is healing nicely, and I am told 
that I can get up very soon if things 
keep on as they are going now. We’ve 
begun reading one of the other books— 
“The Idol’s Feet.” I was tired of the 
tender maiden and the handsome young 
man who was run over. I don’t believe 
I'll begin embroidering either. 

CANDACE. 
IX 


DEAREST CHLOE: 

The Ridiculous man has asked me 

to marry him and I’m going to. I sup- 
pose you suspected it all along, but 
you'd have realized how absurdly im- 
probable it was, if you’d ever seen me. 
And the funny part of it is he thinks me 
wonderful-looking. I made him cross 
his heart. He says I remind him of a 
dryad, and he calls me “Candy” 
His mother is coming to-morrow, and 
we’re to be married at once, and we're 
going off on his yacht so that I can get 
well soon. The only part of me that 
was seriously fractured by the accident 
was my heart, so I reckon I have noth- 
ing to worry about. It’s too bad all that 
advertisement is not going to do me any ~ 
good, though. 

Don’t expect any more letters. I reck- 
on since I made you out of nothingness, 
my Dear Chloe, I can unmake you as 
readily,.and I can’t waste time writing 
to you, anyway. I’ve got to write to the 
S.M Regards and good wishes 
and affectionate farewells from 

Your delighted 
CANDACE. 








Trains I’ve Never Missed 
By EMMETT C. KING 








The thought of missing the train sends cold shivers up the spine 
of every touring actor to whom it occurs. Yet actors seldom do 
miss their trains, In the following entertaining article Mr. King, 
himself a player, tells of the trains he would surely have missed but— 








N the twenty years of my connection 
with the stage, during which time I 
have traveled from one end of the 

country to another time and time again, 
I have never missed a performance—] 
am knocking on wood—and have never 
missed a train. But I have had some 
narrow escapes, for who travels has 
not? 

One experience I shall never forget 
happened a few years ago. My com- 
pany played Kansas City the week be- 
fore Christmas, and was booked at 
Fort Smith, Ark., Christmas day, 
which fell on Monday. My parents 
lived in Joplin, Mo., and as it was on 
the line between Kansas City and Fort 
Smith, I got permission from the man- 
ager to spend the day at home. 

I passed one of the happiest days of 
my life with my family, whom I saw 
but at rare intervals. I found that I 
could remain in Joplin until 4:30 Mon- 
day morning, and get a train to Monett 
that connected with the through train 
from Kansas City, and which would 
put me into Fort Smith about 12:30, in 
ample time for the matinée with which 
we opened. 

I sat up most of the night with my 
mother, after the others had all re- 
tired, and reluctantly wended my way 
to the train in the gray of the Christ- 
mas morning. 

I slept soundly until the brakeman 
awoke me as we were pulling into 
Monett. As I was stretching the kinks 
out of my limbs, I heard some one say 
that the Kansas City train was an hour 


and twenty minutes late. This gave me 
8 


a start at first, but I remembered that 
the matinée was scheduled for three 
o'clock on account of its being Christ- 
mas, and even an hour and twenty min- 
utes late would put me in Fort Smith 
by two o'clock, a full hour before the 
performance. So I went over to the 
hotel and ate my breakfast with a per- 
fect feeling of security. 

When I came out I asked how the. 
Kansas City train was. 

“Two hours and ten minutes late,” I 
was told. 

I began to feel nervous. I made a 
calculation and found that this schedule 
would put me into Fort Smith just ten 
minutes before the overture, and I was 
on at the rise of the curtain. Well, I 
had made it in close time before, and 
I resolved, if the worst came, I could 
play the first act in my street-clothes. 
Then, I argued, the train ought to 
make up some of the lost time in the 
run to Fort Smith, but—I grew cold at 
the thought—if the train had been los- 
ing time all the way from Kansas City, 
might it not lose more time on the run 
down? 

While the train was waiting for the 
signal to start, I asked the brakeman if 
there was any chance of making up any 
time on the next run. 

“Not much,” he replied. “We've got 
a heavy train, and we stop at every 
‘jerk-water’ on the line.” 

I took my seat in the smoker in rath- 
er a perturbed frame of mind. I had 
been misinformed as to the schedule at 
Joplin, and had disobeyed the old in- 
junction to “always leave oné train be- 
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hind you.” I took out the time-table 
and began to figure out possibilities. I 
found that if the train ran on the usual 
schedule of five hours and forty min- 
utes, I would reach my destination at 
exactly three o’clock. That was bad 
enough, but if it lost any more time—I 
shuddered to think what the conse- 
quences would be. 


Some Close Figuring 


I FIGURED out the running-time 
between each station and marked it on 
the time-table, so that I would have 
some kind of guide by which I could 
tell what sort of progress we were 
making. I found the distance to be one 
hundred and thirty-three miles, and the 
scheduled time for this train five hours 
and forty minutes. I also found that we 
were to make twenty-eight stops, some 
of. the stations being only one mile 
apart, and the longest distance between 
any two to be eight miles. 

With watch in hand I timed the first 
run. We made it on the minute. The 
second one was also made exactly ac- 
cording to the schedule. There seemed 
to be no hope for me. 

For several stations the train left on 
the exact minute. Then I thought we 
left a station a minute ahead of the 
schedule. I sat up in my seat and glue- 
ing my eyes to the minute hand of my 
watch, caught the time to the second on 
the first motion of the train. The run- 
ning time to the next station was eight 
minutes, and we made it in seven. I 
was not mistaken; we had actually 
gained three minutes on those two 
runs. I became excited. It seemed as if 
the train would never leave the next 
station, but it did, and two minutes to 
the good at that. Life became brighter. 
At this rate we would probably make 
up half an hour and I should be on 
hand in plenty of time. 

The train continued to gain from two 
to three minutes on each run, and I 
now felt so relieved that I resolved not 
to watch the pot boil, remembering the 
adage, “A watched pot boils slowly.” 

I felt so confident that I actually be- 
gan to laugh at Billy Baxter’s funny 
letters to his friend Jim, when it sud- 
denly seemed to me that the train was 
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moving very slowly. I got out my 
watch and took the time on the next 
run. Horrors! We were losing. : 

Again I commenced timing the runs 7 


between stations. We lost from two to 


three minutes on each run. I did not — 
know how long we had been losing, but ~ 
felt confident that we had lost all we © 
had gained, and probably more. The ~ 
train continued to lose, and my heart — 
again began to palpitate with fear that | 
I might not be in time after all. 

The next run was only one mile, and 
it took that train seven minutes to 
make it ; but by referring to the regular — 
schedule I found that was the usual 
time for the distance. I learned later 
that we were passing over the edge of ~ 
the Ozark Mountains and the grade 
was heavy. 

The train seemed to get new life on 
the next leg, and to my joy, gained two 
minutes over. the regular time. Three 
minutes were picked up on the next 
lap, and my‘hopes began to rise again. 
We were going down grade now, and 
the heavy train added to the momentum 
and helped the engine, where it had 
retarded it before. 

I made a new calculation and found 
that if we kept up the present rate of 
speed, we would reach Fort Smith at 
2:32, twenty-eight minutes before the 
performance was to begin. 

I got off at the next station and tele- 
graphed the manager that I would be 
there on time. (He never received the 
telegram, and in fact did not know that 
I was late.) 

My calculation proved faulty, as we 
soon came down to a level grade, and 
the train once more crept along on its 
twenty-two and a fraction miles an 
hour gait. 

We rolled into the station at Fort 
Smith at 2:46. Before the train stopped 
I was off and looking for a cab. It had 


‘been some years since I had been in 


Fort Smith. The station had been 
moved, and I had no idea how far it 
was to the theatre, and in my excite- 
ment had neglected to ask on the train, 
which I might have done. Not a cab 
was to be seen. : 
I started up the street on a run. A 
hack rounded the corner. I ran to meet © 
it and jumped in before it stopped. | 
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“To the Opera House—stage door,” 
I cried. 

The cabman grinned and drove a 
block, and halted at the stage door. I 
could have walked the distance while 
I was looking for him. 

I rushed up the steps—falling in my 
haste—and met the stage-manager at 
the top. 
“Hurry up,” he said, “the overture is 
“Don’t ring up until you hear from 
me,” I gasped, as I tore into the dress- 
ing-room, shedding my clothes as I 
went. 

Thanks to my foresight in giving my 
trunk key to the property man, and tell- 
ing him to open up for me. My clothes 
were hanging on the wall. I put on a 
dry make-up, and before the last strain 
of the overture had died away, was on 
the stage. I was ready for the curtain; 
but it did not go up, and after a short 
wait, a second overture was begun. 

I ran for the stage manager. 

“I’m ready; ring up!” I said. 

“But the star isn’t ready,’ he re- 
plied. “She said she wasn’t going to 
spoil her Christmas dinner for anyone.” 

And we waited ten minutes for the 
star to make-up and dress. 


on 


Two Ride on One Ticket 


AN incident which did not happen to 
me, but to two friends.of mine, both 
now dead, fits into this series of events. 

My two friends, whom I shall call 
Charlie and Jack, because those were 
not their names, overslept themselves 
and missed the morning train on which 
the company had departed. The jump 
was a short one, and there was an af- 
ternoon train which would get them to 
the next stand in time for the evening 
performance. 

They repaired to the railway station, 
where they found that the fare to their 
destination was sixty cents. 

“I’m short, Charlie,” said Jack; 
“you pay the fares and I'll square it 
with you when we get in.” 

“I was just going to ask you to do 
that,” Charlie replied. “I’ve only got 
forty cents to my name.” 

Jack went through his pockets and 
found twenty cents. “Just the price of 
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one ticket between us,” he © said. 
“What’ll we do?” 

“Give me your twenty, and I'll see 
if I can’t get the ticket-man to trust us 
for one,” Charlie replied. 

Charlie was one of the most lovable 
improvident creatures that ever put on 
grease-paint, and possessed a smile 
that few people found it possible to re- 
sist. But he ran against a hard propo- 
sition in the ticket-agent, who, after 
listening to his tale and promise of re- 
payment, told him curtly, “there was 
nothing doing.” 

Charlie bought one ticket and told 
Jack that he had a scheme which he 
thought would get them through. They 
went over to a corner of the waiting- 
room, and rehearsed the scene they 
were to play, and when the train came 
in took the forward seat in the smoker. 

“Tickets!” said the conductor as he 
entered the front door. 

Charlie’s left hand and Jack’s right 
hand rose from between them, the 
thumb and forefinger of each grasp- 
ing the single ticket. 

The conductor took the ticket, think- 
ing there were two. Finding only one, 
he said: 

“There is only one ticket here.” 

Charlie looked intently out of the 
window and Jack read the notice of the 
performance in the paper, but neither 
spoke. 

“T want another ticket,” the conduct- 
or said. 

“You have my ticket,” Charlie re- 
plied, and turned to the window. 

“T gave you my ticket,” said Jack, 
looking up from his paper for a mo- 
ment. 

The conductor smiled, but did not 
seem to be amused. 

“Tt’s all right, boys,” he said; “I can 
take a joke, but I haven’t time to go 
further with it. Give me the other 
ticket.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by a 
joke,” said Charlie, with one of his 
most winning smile. “I gave you my 
ticket, and I am surely not going to 
pay my fare twice.” 

And he returned to the view of the 
scenery out the window. 

“My dear sir, you are annoying me,” 
said Jack, testily. “I gave you my tick- 
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et, and if you don’t leave me in peace, 
Pll report you for incivility.” 

The cohductor became angry. 

“This is a conspiracy!” he exclaimed. 
“Tl put you off the train.” 

And he reached for the bell-cord. 

“Put who off the train?” demanded 
Charlie. “I gave you my ticket, and 
I'd like to know why you are going to 
put me off the train?” 

“I'd be very much obliged to you if 
you would put me off,” said Jack 
blandly. “I have given you my ticket, 
and I should like nothing better than 
to collect a large sum for damages 
from this soulless corporation.” 

“Tll be back and talk to you fel- 
lows later,” angrily rejoined the con- 
ductor, as he started to collect the 
tickets of the other passengers. 

A drummer sitting behind the two 
actors had witnessed the entire per- 
formance with great amusement. 

He leaned over the back of the seat 
and said: 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen, but 
I think I understand the situation, and 
if you will permit me, I shall be very 
glad to pay for a ticket for you, and 
you can return the amount to me at 
your convenience.” 

“You no doubt mean well, but your 
offer is impertinent and unnecessary,” 
Charlie retorted with dignity. “I wish 
you to understand that I have no need 
of charity.” 

“T thank you very much for your 
kindness,” Jack said in his best “lead- 
ing juvenile” manner, “but you do not 
seem to understand. I have given the 
conductor my ticket, and therefore 
have no need of your kindness. I ap- 
preciate it just the same.” 

The drummer leaned back in his seat 
and laughed heartily, notwithstanding 
the indignant rebuke administered to 
him by Charlie. 

The conductor did not come back for 
his missing ticket, and they were soon 
at the end of their journey. As they 
alighted from the train, the conductor 
was standing on the platform. Charlie 
approached him, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Now, just to show you that we are 
not beats,” he said to the conductor, “if 
you will send a messenger-boy with us 


to the theatre, we will send you the | 


amount due for the extra ticket.” % 


The conductor scowled and was 
about to make an angry reply, when he 


looked into Charlie’s smiling face. That 
smile, which had helped him out of so | 
many scrapes, worked like magic on | 


the angry conductor. 

The scowl turned to a grin. 

“You go to the devil,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t take your money if you had 
i 

“Leaving a Call” is Fatal 


DURING my first season on. the 
stage I had several narrow escapes 
from missing trains, but the most ex- 
citing one was at Colorado Springs. We 
had traveled all day to make the stand, 
and arrived about seven o’clock in the 
evening. We had just time to swallow 
a hasty supper and go to the theatre. 
Our next stand was Cheyenne, and we 
were booked to leave on a two o'clock 
train after the performance. 

I left a call for forty-five minutes 
before the train time, and remember 
the stage-manager remonstrating with 
me for not allowing myself more time. 
I told him I knew what I was doing— 
I was young and knew it all in those 
days—and went to my room. I only 
took off my outer clothes, and knew 
that I could easily dress in fifteen min- 
utes and the walk to the station would 
not take more than fifteen, so I had a 
margin of safety which seemed ample. 

I was naturally very tired and slept 
like the dead. The porter rapped on 
my door and I was up like a flash. The 
porter did not say anything, but went 
away when I called out, “All right.” 

I had just pulled on my trousers 
when I heard a train whistle. Anyone 
who has ever traveled, I think, shares 
my feeling of uneasiness when he 
hears a train whistle, and he is on his 
way to one, though he may feel sure 
that he has oceans of time. I looked 
at my watch. It lacked five minutes of 
train time. The clerk had not called 
me on time and the porter had not 
warned me. 

I pulled on my shoes without lacing 
them, stuffed my collar and tie into my 
coat-pocket, slid into my coat and vest 
with one movement, and grabbing my 
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bag, went down the stairs two steps at 
a time. I hurled a “complimentary” re- 
mark to the night-clerk as I passed 
through the office and struck out down 
the street. I ignored the sidewalk, and 
taking the middle of the street pro- 
ceeded to “beat it” to the best of my 
ability. 

The station was about half a mile 
away and I was making a record that 
would have put me in the front rank 
of sprinters when one of my shoes, 
which was unlaced, flew off. Fortunate- 
ly the moon was shining, and I could 
see the shoe as it hurtled through the 
air about twenty feet ahead of me. I 
was on it almost before it struck the 
ground, and, then without pausing, I 
scooped it up and like “My son John, 
one shoe off and one shoe on,” con- 
tinued my record-breaking flight. 

The station was now in sight and the 
train was still there. When I was with- 
in twenty yards of it the train started 
to move. I put on all speed and swung 
on the platform of the last coach as it 
passed me. 

What do you suppose that measly 
train did then? Ran about a hundred 
yards, stopped, backed onto a siding, 
and waited there two hours for the 
east-bound to pass. 


Flint Face but Soft Heart 


ANOTHER narrow escape I had 
was in Vicksburg, Miss., some four- 
teen or fifteen years ago. Our company 
was to play Meridian following Vicks- 
burg, and the train we were to take left 
Vicksburg about two in the afternoon 
on a Sunday. I started from the hotel 
about half an hour before train time, 
having been told that the station was 
only about fifteen minutes’ walk. In the 
office I met the leading lady and the 
soubrette, a girl of sixteen, whom we 
all called “the Kid.” As we were going 
out of the door I encountered a drum- 
mer, who had been an old schoolmate 
of mine. I stopped to spéak to him and 
introduced the ladies. After a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with my old 
friend, we started for the station in 
that aimless way for which actors are 
noted. We asked someone where the 
depot was, and being told that it 
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was only a few blocks away in a cer- 
tain direction hurried on. The “de- 
pot” did not come in sight as soon as 
it should have, and I asked another 
party the way. He told me we were go- 
ing in the wrong direction and turned 
us back on the way from which we had 
come. Again we failed to find it, and 
again I appealed to a citizen for direc- 
tion, beginning to feel a little nervous 
by this time. 

“Which depot are you looking for?” 
he asked. 

“Ts there more than one?” 
quired. 

“Yes, there’s the old depot and the 
new one,” he replied. 

This, then, was the cause of our hav- 
ing been sent different ways by the 
parties who had directed us. 

Well, we found the right way at last, 
and began to hurry. Soon we com- 
menced to run. We arrived at the sta- 
tion in time to see the smoke from the 
engine as it rounded a curve a quarter 
of a mile down the track. We had 
missed the train by about three min- 
utes. 

The girls were exhausted from their 
run, and I told them to sit down and I 
would find out what time the next 
train left. I was told that there was 
only one train a day between Vicksburg 
and Meridian, and, therefore, there 
would be no other until the next after- 
noon. This, I found, would not put us 
into Meridian until about nine o’clock 
at night, too late for the performance. 
I told the station master our predica- 
ment and he took me up stairs to the 
office of the superintendent of the di- 
vision. 

The superintendent struck me as be- 
ing the coldest, most unsympathetic in- 
dividual I had ever encountered, but 
he listened to my story in silence. He 
assured me that there was no train we 
could take that would put us into Mer- 
idian before eight o'clock the next 
evening. 

“How much would a special cost?” 
I asked. 

“One hundred and forty dollars,” 
was the reply. 

My heart fell another notch or two, 
for I knew that we could not raise the 
amount between us. I made no reply. 


I in- 
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At this juncture the leading lady 
burst into the room, almost in hyster- 
its. 

“Oh, Mr. King! What shall we do?” 
she exclaimed, and immediately keeled 
over in a dead faint. 

I placed the leading lady on a bench 
and put my overcoat under her head, 
and wetting my handkerchief with ice- 
water, bathed her face and wrists. The 
steely eyed division superintendent 
looked on without moving a muscle of 
his face or body. 

The station master was more sym- 
pathetic, and asked if he could do any- 
thing for me. I asked him to step 
down-stairs and tell the other young 
lady to come up and help me with the 
fainting one. He returned in a few 
minutes with “the Kid” under his arm, 
and when he deposited her on a sec- 
ond bench, it was plain to be seen that 
she, too, had “taken the count.” 

I took off my coat and put it under 
the soubrette’s head, and alternately 
swabbed the faces of the two uncon- 
scious ones with ice water. 

During my administration of “first 
aid to the injured,” I caught fragments 
of a conversation between the division 
superintendent and the station mas- 
ter. 


“cc 


hot engine in the yard?” I 


caught. 

“No,” was the reply. 

3! Number 6?” 

“Twenty minutes late.” 

“Stop 16 at report when Num- 
ber 6 comes in.” 

“Tll fix you,” the superintendent 
said, as I switched the wet handker- 
chief from the soubrette to the leading 
lady. 

“How ?” I asked, as I moved back to 
the “lead.” 

“There’s a freight coming in a few 
minutes. I'll take the engine and ca- 
boose off and send you and the ladies 
on. I’ve stopped the passenger and she’s 
backing to meet you; that will save 
time.” 

The superintendent never changed 
the expression of his face, and I felt 
sure that this was a compromise on the 
“special” plan, and I immediately be- 
gan to wonder if we could raise the 
money for this new scheme, which I 
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felt sure would be near a hundred dol 
lars. I nerved myself for the shock and 
asked hesitatingly : : 

“How much is this to cost?” 

“Nothing,” was the laconic reply. 

Tears of gratitude came to my eyes, 
and I tried to say something, but my 
emotion, and signs of life from my two 
patients kept me silent. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” the leading 
lady and “the Kid” exclaimed in chor- 
us, as they returned to earth. 

“It’s all right,” I said, “the gentle 
man is going to fix us up.” 

Both ladies recovered instantly, and 
“the Kid,” who was possessed of the 
most exuberant spirits I have ever 
known, clapped her hands and danced 
up and down. 

“Oh, isn’t it fun?” she cried. 

“What can I do to express my grat- 
itude? You have done me a service 
that I would not have asked anyone in 
the world,” I said to the division su- 
perintendent. 

“You don’t have to do anything,” he 
replied. “I know. Lots of people get 
left here. Some of them make a fuss 
and demand all sorts of things. They 
don’t get anything. You didn’t ask any- 
thing, but how you could get to the 
next town. I saw you were in trouble, 
and am very glad to be able to help 
you.” 

The freight pulled in, and after de- 
taching the box-cars, the engine was 
hitched to the cab, and waving a fare- 
well to the superintendent, who lifted 
his hat without ever breaking the steely 
expression of his face, we started af- 
ter the regular train. 

The passengers were lined up on the 
track as we came into view, none of 
them knowing what the extraordinary 
action of the train meant. We climbed 
aboard in high glee, “the Kid” cling- 
ing to her doll, which she had never 
relinquished, even when she was dead 
to the world. The company gathered 
round us and plied us with questions, 
as to how we managed it. 

Being an ardent Southerner I saw 
that it was a very good opportunity to 
get back at the company who had been 
goading me by roasting Southern ho- 
tels and railroads. 

“There!” I exclaimed. “That’s @ — 
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“Southerner, nothing!” put in the 


specimen of the treatment you get from 
train conductor. “That man’s a Con- 


a Southern gentleman. I’d like to know 
what you would have got in the North 
under like circumstances ?” 


necticut Yankee. 
And he was. 


The Theatre in Japan 


By GEORGE CLEVELAND 





The theatre in Japan is rather different from what it is among us, 
for all the children of Nippon may be called quite properly “the 
Yankees of the Orient.” The following article is by one who is 
familiar with his subject, and has seen the things he writes about. 











time on the occasion of their first 

visit to a theatre after landing in 
Japan. Then the jinriksha is new to 
them, and this in itself causes a good 
deal of merriment, as most every one 
who steps into one of them forthe first 
time imagines he is riding in a baby- 
carriage, so he starts off in a laughing 
mood and is prepared to view every- 
thing that comes along with a mixture 
of curiosity and good humor. 

As the ’riksha men pull away from 
the hotel, they swing into line, travel- 
ing one back of the other, and if the 
time is evening, a gay paper lantern 
dangles jauntily at the side of each 
little conveyance. If there happen to 
be a dozen or so in the party, it makes 
quite a long string that is very graceful 
and picturesque as it winds in and out 
and up and down the narrow streets, 
or semi-circles the vine-trimmed hills; 
for the streets of the Japanese cities 
have the most unexpected descents, 
sudden turns, and ascensions—because 
of the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try—that are a source of never ending 
surprise to the visitor. 

The theatre is a large, square, flat 
building opening directly on the street. 
There are few sidewalks in the busi- 
ness district of. Japan, and because of 
possible fires and earthquakes the 


on ca. always have a jolly 


buildings are usually limited to two 
stories in height. The framework of the 
theatre is wood, sliding windows of 
paper constitute the walls, and the roof 
is of tile. It would be an easy place to 
get out of in case of fire—all one 
would have to do would be to step 
through the wall. 

Upon entering the building, a long, 
narrow passage-way is found in which 
there are a few stalls where sweet- 
meats are sold. It is not the usual 
thing to get tickets at the door; resi- 
dents usually send their servants to 
buy them of one of the proprietors of 
the tea-hotises, who constitute the prin- 
cipal ticket speculators. Tourists usual- 
ly depend upon an attaché of the ho- 
tels, and he makes it his business to 
look after the entertainment of for- 
eigners. In the larger cities such as 
Yokohama and Tokio, there are always 
a few educated Americans or English- 
men who at some time in their lives 
have wandered to Japan, and, hypno- 
tized by the narcotic atmosphere of the 
country, have remained there. In lieu 
of any other means of “genteel” em- 
ployment they make a business of guid- 
ing sight-seers about the city, arrang- 
ing for geisha dinners, taking parties 
to the theatre, or otherwise catering to 
the desires of the traveler from the 
Occident. 
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Family Pews and Parties 


AS the foreigner enters the audi- 
torium of the Japanese theatre he is 
greeted by a pleasant little surprise. 
Not a chair is to. be seen. Instead, the 
entire floor of the pit is barred off into 
boxes about six feet square. Back of 
the pit are more boxes, the tiers vary- 
ing in number according to the size of 
the theatre. These boxes are just little 
sections of the floor that are divided 
from each other by a small wooden 
railing about a foot high, and each one 
is filled with a picturesque little group 
of Japanese sitting on the floor. 

A compartment holds four or five 
persons, and families, or little parties 
often go to the theatre and spend the 
greater: part of the day there. Those 
who do not care to give so much time 
to it have their servants ascertain from 
the tea-house proprietors the hour at 
which the principal actors will appear, 
and govern their arrival accordingly. 
But it is possible to spend the entire 
day at the theatre very comfortably, 
if one wishes to, for the tea-houses 
nearby furnish whatever is wanted in 
the way of refreshments or meals. In 
some of the theatres, smoking is al- 
lowed, and in that event all the nec- 
essary paraphernalia is brought to the 
compartment. This consists of a little 
teak wood box about a foot square that 
contains the charcoal with which the 
Japanese light their pipes. It is neces- 
ary to have burning coals for the pur- 
pose of igniting their tobacco, as the 
little pipes hold only enough to afford 
three puffs of smoke, and if matches 
were necessary at intervals so frequent 
as to keep them going, the interruptive 
labor would spoil the pleasure of the 
diversion. 

In almost every box, too, there is 
the little tea-pot with the tiny bowls 
from which the Japanese sip the amber 
liquid, never hurriedly, but a few drops 
at a time. There are no interfering 
bowls of sugar or cream pitchers to 
upset, as the orientals never use the 
contents of either in their tea. It would 
be difficult to imagine a picture of 
more ideal domestic felicity than is 
seen in some of these little family box 
parties. The women with their gay ki- 


monos and beautifully dressed hair 
look like little butterflies hovering at — 
the side of their lords and masters, for 
every time a woman for any reason 
leaves the box, she bows her head to 
the ground to the man beside her, and 
again upon resuming her sitting pos- 
ture after returning to the box. It is 
an exceedingly pretty ceremony, al- 
though the accustomed husband takes 
it as a matter of course, and pays very 
little attention to it. The beauty of the 
Japanese bow is that it is made with 
such perfect ease as to appear no more 
of an effort than the wave of a hand. 
It has, too, the appearance of dignified 
deliberation, though it consumes but 
an instant. 

Sitting on the floor in American 
dress is an uncomfortable process, so 
the tourists are usually given chairs 
that are placed along the wall at the 
back of the house. This suits them 


very well, as they are as much inter- - | 


ested in seeing the audience as the per- 
formance on the stage. They do not 
understand the language—it isn’t even 
like a European tongue that the uniti- 
ated can catch a word of now and 
then; the costumes of the players look 
“queer,” the action reflects the cus- 
toms of the Japanese which they do 
not understand, and altogether, the 
best the tourist can get out of his first 
visit to the theatre is a series of novel 
pictures that afford a wonderful ban- 
quet to his curiosity. Later, when he 
learns something of the manners and 
customs of the people, and when the 
art of the dramatist and of the actor 
are explained by intelligent Japanese, 
the veil of mystery disappears, and he 
begins to think of the Japanese theatre 
in a serious way, and realizes that in 
histrionic attainment, it is not excelled 
by any country in the world. 


An Ancient Institution 


THE origin of the theatre in Japan 
dates to the year 1603, when some 
strolling female dancers gave a crude 
ballet performance at Kioto. This took 
place in the open air, a temporary en- 
closure having been made of reed | 
screens and bamboo fences. The enter- 
tainment proved so popular that other 
















performers were soon seen in all of 
the large cities, and it was not long 
before they could be found in all parts 
of the islands. The dancers had 
reached a high degree of prosperity at 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the Government of the Shogun 
forbade the appearance of the women 
performers and later prohibited the ex- 
hibitions altogether, on the ground that 
the shows were having a demoralizing 
effect. It is the same old story of the 
struggle of the actor the world over. 
This, of course, worked a hardship 
on those who were depending upon 
that means of earning a livelihood, and 
so the government relented to the ex- 
tent of allowing the performances to 
go on, but forbidding the appearance 
of the women. The result was that 
men began assuming the roles of the 
female sex, at first crudely, but ulti- 
mately with such consummate art that 
the audience were unable to detect the 
slightest flaw in the impersonation. 


Training that is Realistic 


IN later years, many of the actors 
who made a specialty of women’s réles 
carried their study to such an extreme 
that their entire lives were given up to 
mimicking the opposite sex. In their 
homes they wore women’s clothes, their 
hair was dressed after the elaborate 
fashion of the gentler sex, and their 
mode of living in every way accus- 
tomed them to the manners of the 
characters they intended to represent. 
Distinctions, too, were carefully drawn. 
That is, if an actor were impersonat- 
ing a beautiful young woman of fash- 
ion, he would deport himself in every 
way as was becoming one of her posi- 
tion. If he intended to represent an 
old woman, he lived as an old woman 
would live; and if he were impersonat- 
ing a matronly woman, he did exactly 
as she would do in her own home. The 
only recompense for the sacrifices of 
liberty these actors made was that they 
imitated ladies of high degree, and so, 
at least, had the pleasure of living lux- 
uriously. Even at the theatres, their 
dressing-rooms were as sumptuously 
furnished as the boudiors of noble 
women, 
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Dramas of Uncertain Length 


JAPANESE theatrical _entertain- 
ments are usually straight dramas— 
many of them historical, some adapted 
from the literature of other nations, 
and others modern in construction. 
Enterprise, the watchword of the Japs, 
figures in the drama as elsewhere. Con- 
temporary events of interest are quick- 
ly grasped by the playbuilders and 
placed before the alert public. The 
events of the Japanese-Russian war, 
for instance, were early placed upon 
the stage. 

Extravaganzas, however, and other 
exhibitions that depend largely upon 
scenic display are not seen. Operas of 
any kind, too, are unknown. Very little 
time is devoted to the cultivation of 
the singing voice—that is, little com- 
pared to the place the study receives in 
the education of occidentals. The 
geisha girls are carefully trained in 
singing, that is much enjoyed by the 
Japanese, but to our unaccustomed 
ears it is only a weird succession of 
nasal whines and unintelligible wan- 
derings over the scale, grotesque and 
aimless. 

The music also, of the orientals is 
utterly incomprehensible to us as ours 
is to them. You remember the old story 
of the Asiatic potentate who was taken 
to hear one of our finest orchestras, 
and when asked what number on the 
program he most enjoyed, answered 
that he preferred the first part—where 
they were tuning up. 

There is great difference in the length 
of the Japanese plays. The short plays 
last one day—that is they begin in the 
morning at about ten o’clock and last 
till nine or ten o’clock at night. For- 
merly the theatres opened at dawn and 
did not close till midnight, but a recent 
regulation has changed the hours. Many 
of the plays require more than one day 
to act. Five or six days is not an un- 
common number necessary, while a 
good historical drama sometimes occu- 
pies as many as thirty-five days. Each 
act is like a chapter in a story, and the 
busy man of affairs often finds it nec- - 
essary to skip a few. The evening audi- 
ences are, of course, much larger than 
those of the day. 
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Shakespeare in Japan 


DURING the last few years the 
theatre of Japan has undergone many 
radical changes. Previous to that time, 
the stage was practically controlled by 
the old school of actors, who frowned 
upon innovations from the western 
world. The greatest power in that 
school was the late Mr. Danjuro, whom 
critics agree was the equal of Coquelin 
and Sir Henry Irving. The history of 
the Danjuros is unlike anything known 
to the annals of our stage. The first 
really great actor to perform on the 
Japanese boards was Ichikawa Danju- 
ro, who was born in 1660. At his de- 
mise his place was taken by his son, 
and from him the name passed on to a 
natural son or relative. If none of the 
blood could be trained so that he was 
worthy of the name, it was given either 
to an adopted son or to a talented pu- 
pil, so that for nearly three hundred 
years, the name Danjuro has been iden- 
tified with the best in Japanese his- 
trionism. This doubtless has something 
to do with the fact that the Japanese 
are accustomed to go to the theatre to 
see a favorite actor rather than a play. 

The long residence that many Japa- 
nese of the higher class have experi- 
enced in America and Europe has had 
an appreciable effect upon the native 
drama. The late Mr. Danjuro used to 
say that he much preferred to play to 
an audience of the middle class rather 
than to one of politicians and diplomats 
in European dress, who, for some rea- 
son, were much less sympathetic than 
auditors who had never seen any the- 
atre than their own. The result of con- 
tact with the western world had its ef- 
fect in many ways, one of which was 
the building of a theatre in Tokio on 
the European plan, that is, furnished 
with chairs such as we are accustomed 
to. It was doubtless needed, for sitting 
on the floor in a stiff dress-shirt and 
high collar would be enough to spoil 
the show even for the polite and pa- 
tient Japanese. 

The most striking innovation on the 
Japanese stage that can be attributed 
to contact with western players is the 
introduction of Shakespeare. The chief 
actors and dramatists of Japan have 


long been conversant with the English 
master-writer, but until recently it 
was their belief that his plays were im- 
possible to their stage. Only a few 
years ago, Japanese writers declared 
that Shakespeare would never be pre- 
sented, but with the death of Danjuro, 
who was the leader of the opposition, 
the new school had its way, and 
Shakespeare was placed upon the 
boards. 

The leaders of the new school were 
Madam Sada Yacco, Mr. Oto Kawaka- 
mi, and Mr. Asayiro Fujisawa, who 
are remembered in this country, where 
they played on their way to the Paris 
exposition, some years ago. It was their 
successful tour through the occident 
that gave them the prestige which en- 
abled them so successfully to present 
Shakespeare upon their return to their 
home land. The appearance of women 
in the cast is, too, a recent innovation, 
but the charming Madam Sada Yacco 
has captivated her countrymen, among 
whom she is greatly respected and ad- 
mired. 

The two most popular of the Eng- 


‘lish plays presented by the new school 


are “Hamlet” and “Othello,” and in 
order to render them intelligible to the 
masses, many alterations were made. © 
The time was brought down to the pres- 
ent and the locale was changed to For- 
mosa, Manchuria, and Siberia. Hamlet 
was represented as a young Japanese 
prince, who, with Horatio, was a stu- 
dent at the University of Kioto. The 
tragedy of the character was somewhat 
modified, and owing to the impossibility 
of translating it into Japanese, the fa- 
mous “To be or not to be” soliloquy 
was omitted. Hamlet’s student garb 
was the Japanese kimono, but for the 
greater part, thé dressing of the char- 
acters was European. Ophelia, whose 
name was changed to the euphonious 
“Oriye,”’ appeared in the native cos- 
tume in the first act, and later in Euro- 
pean dress. Polonius was seen in a Jap- 
anese kimono, while the Ghost, who 
made his appearance in the cemetery 
just outside of Tokio, was shown in a 
full dress uniform, with a sword at his 
left hand. His hair was disheveled, and 
on his breast he wore a star. 

In “Othello,” the Moor is changed 











’ to a Japanese who is made the Com- 
mander in Chief of Formosa, where 
he meets Desdemona, the daughter of 
the Minister of the treasury. The sus- 
picion of irregularity in his lineage is 
given as the objection of Desdemona’s 
father to the match, as the Japanese of 
high degree lay great stress upon the 
nobility and purity of their ancestry, 
whereas a distinction because of the 
color of the skin is a disagreeable idea 
with them. The clown, too, was elimin- 
ated, because they didn’t understand 
him: so they made him a Formosan in- 
terpreter. The occidental music was left 
out, as the drinking-songs could not be 
translated, and in the bedchamber scene 
the Edison phonograph was introduced 
to furnish the music, as it would not be 
considered good form for a Japanese 
lady to sing a popular song, even in the 
seclusion of her own boudoir. 

Much of the beauty of the phrasing 
was lost in the translation, and the sub- 
tlety of Jago’s villany and the nobility 
of Othello were eliminated. The Moor 
was pictured as a man of coarse fiber, 
prompted more by the spirit of revenge 
than by the deep love with which the 
author invested him. However, as re- 
venge is a supreme virtue with the Jap- 
anese, this phase of the character was 
strengthened rather than weakened by 
the change. “Farewell” is Othello’s 
simple ending, and the phrase “killing 
myself to die upon a kiss” is omitted 
for the reason that it would be consid- 
ered an absurdity to mention such a 
word as “kiss.” 

Notwithstanding the changes, “Ham- 
let” and “Othello” were received with 
great acclaim and played to crowded 
houses, 


Realism a Factor 


THOUGH the great Danjuro ob- 
jected to some forms of innovation, he 
was familiar with the workings of the 
theatre in the western world, and at- 
tempted an occasional adaptation of our 
methods. Some of them met with amus- 

ing failure. They were efforts to pre- 
sent stage realism to which the auditors 
Were not accustomed. On one occasion 
he staged with unusual preparation the 
scene of an autumn day when the leaves 
. loosely upon the trees, and the 
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least breath of wind sends them scat- 
tering to the ground. Danjuro had the 
necessary machinery constructed to de- 
pict the scene in detail. The feathery 
bamboos swayed gently, the wind 
moaned and sighed, and the rain fell in 
pattering drops. The scene was so real- 
istic that it proved the undoing of the 
performance: the audience was so con- 
sumed with curiosity that it lost sight 
of the play entirely. 

At another time Danjuro attempted 
to present the scene of an earthquake, 
and for this he had built a house of 
blocks, that, at the moment of the seis- 
mic surprise, fell in fragments to the 
ground. This bit of realism was too 
much for the spectators who were used 
to quakes of the bona fide sort ; they be- 
lieved that one had shaken the theatre. 

An audience that sees a Japanese play 
rests assured that the costumes of the 
period in which the drama is placed are 
absolutely correct. Minute attention is 
given to every detail of dress, the most 
expensive silks and embroideries are 
used where accuracy requires, and the 
best costumers that money can procure 
are brought into service. The dramatists 
of the highest standing are also artists 
who are able to draw every detail of 
costume and every bit of scenery to be 
shown in the play. Apropos of this abil- 
ity, Mr. Fukuchi, one of Japan’s great- 
est dramatists, once expressed the 
greatest surprise that occidental play- 
wrights are not also artists. 

“Can it be true,” he asked, “that your 
authors do not understand color har- 
mony and line?” 


Using a Revolving Stage 


THE Japanese theatre has two im- 
portant attributes that are unknown to 
our playhouses, one of which is the re- 
volving stage. This is always an amus- 
ing surprise to the American who sees 
it for the first time, for at the end of 
an act, instead of seeing what he ex- 
pects—that is, the asbestos curtain glid- 
ing gently to the floor—there is a rum- 
bling noise and, almost in a twinkling, 
the stage is whisked around, the scene 
that he had been looking at has van- 
ished, and a complete setting for the 
next act is before his eyes. 
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These stages are arranged on the 
same principle as a railroad turn-table, 
except that they are operated by coolies 
who work beneath the floor. Ordinarily, 
one half of the circle is used by the ac- 
tors, and during this time the other half 
is being prepared on the hidden side of 
the platform. In some theatres some of 
the moving platforms are so construct- 
ed that five or six subdivisions of the 
play may be shown before the circuit is 
completed. The revolving platform 
takes up about twice the room of the 
American stage, but it has many ad- 
vantages. For instance, in a play de- 
picting the storming of a fortified cas- 
tle, the scene can be shifted as soon as 
the invaders have gained an entrance, 
and the interior immediately placed on 
view without destroying the continuity 
of the action. 

The Hana-michi is another feature of 
the theatre which we do not have. This 
is a passage-way that leads from the 
stage to the rear of the auditorium, on 
one or both sides of the pit, and is used 
at times for the entrance and exits of 
the actors. “Hana-michi,” literally 
translated, means flowerpath, and is so 
called because of the custom of strew- 
ing the passage with flowers in honor 
of a favorite actor. 

This method of entering and leav- 
ing is supposed greatly to enhance the 
strength of the performance by enab- 
ling the players to get into closer sym- 
pathy with the audience. In case of a 
hurried appearance, or if the character 
is supposed to have come from a great 
distance, the entrance by way of the 
hana-michi has the effect of seeming 
more life-like than if the player had 
merely appeared from the side of the 
stage. Again, after a scene of great sor- 
row, when the actor wishes to enlist the 
deepest sympathy of the audience, he 
has much better success by lingering 
among them than if he disappeared sud- 
denly. This, of course, requires the 
player to carry out his rdéle until he 
reaches the rear exit, and is a great 
strain upon his abilities. Even the most 
accomplished players find acting along 
the hana-michi extremely difficult, and 
it is only by completely abandoning 
themselves to the character that they 
are able to accomplish the illusion. 
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The Old Time Theatre Survives 


ONE of the most distinctive forms 
of dramatic entertainment in Japan is 
the stately “No Dance” which is pre- 
sented to the public only on rare oc- 
casions. The writer was fortunate in 
seeing one of these extraordinary relics 
of antiquity. 

The name “No Dance” does not give 
the slightest clew to the meaning of the 
performance, which originally was a 
dramatic portrayal, in stately pan- 
tomime, of the sacred fables of Japa- 
nese mythology, but which later devel- 
oped into a kind of lyric drama that is 
sometimes likened to the Passion Play 
of Europe. It is one of the forms of 
intellectual ambrosia that appeal to the 
educated patriot to whom it brings 
back the manners and customs, the 
speech, dress, and the heroic deeds of 
the Middle Ages. 

The No Dance was originally a re- 
ligious ceremony, and even now it is 
sometimes produced in the sacred edi- 
fices under the auspices of the Commis- 
sioner of the Temple. The performance 
I saw, however, took place in one of 
the theatres of Tokio. The stranger who 
happens in at one of these plays is at 
an utter loss to understand what is go- 
ing on. It is like stepping back into his- 
tory a thousand years. In the first place, 
the actors wear ugly masks that give 
them a weird and gruesome appear- 
ance. These masks are of the same kind 
that are on sale in the Japanese stores 
in this country, and as you know, are 
anything but agreeable to look at. 

The interpreters of the No speak 
through these masks for the reason that 
they represent accurately the perform- 
ers of ancient times, to whom the art 
of mimicry and the custom of express- 
ing the feelings by means of facial mo- 
bility was unknown. In those times, the 
players conveyed their messages prin- 
cipally in rhythmic motions, posturings, 
and sculpturesque groupings. It is i- 
teresting to note, in this connection, that 
the modern actors are masters of pan- 
tomime. The late Mr. Danjuro used 
very little make-up, and depended al- 
most entirely upon muscular control for 
the assumption of different characters. 
To foreign visitors who were presented 
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beyond the belief of their own eyes. 


A Puzzling Performance 


THE No players wear the most gor- 
geous and elaborate costumes, but they 
are so ancient and clumsy in cut that 
they seem grotesque to the foreigner. 
But the most puzzling characteristic of 
the’ performance is the slowness of the 
action at times. Sometimes it is like 
that of the normal human being, but in 
instances it resembles the mechanical 
wax figures one sometimes sees on ex- 
hibition. For instance, in the exhibition 
that I saw in Tokio, while the main 
performance was going on in the center 
and right of the sfage, two figures 
stood at the left and glared at each 
other without moving a muscle for at 
least fifteen minutes. Gradually they 
began to turn from each other, and fi- 
nally one of them left. He had been lit- 
erally “looked out of countenance” and 
slunk off to the wings. It was clear to 
be seen that he was beaten. It reminded 
one of a couple of cats. But the pro- 
cess of turning and moving away was 
not a bit faster than the movement of 
the hand on a watch. Needless to say, 
such slowness gets on the nerves of 
Americans. Even the younger genera- 
tion of Japanese do not care much for 
the stately No. Its greatest admirers 
are the older members of the aris- 
tocracy. 

The action of the players of the No 
Dance is closely woven into the work 
of the chorus and orchestra, who inten- 
sify the force of the acting with 
mysterious sounds, The chorus on this 
occasion sat at the right of the stage, 
and consisted of half a-dozen persons 
gorgeously attired in the stiff costume 
of the Samauri, while the orchestra 
was made up of two drums that were 
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to him he would sometimes demonstrate 
this ability so forcibly as to be almost 
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rapped with the open palm, and a flute. 
Sometimes the musicians would break 
out into a series of piercing, staccato 
cries, or give out a frightful spasm of 
wailing, while the orchestra pulsated 
with weird, elemental harmonies. All 
of this was a kind of obligato to the ac- 
tion, the quality and force of the 
sounds varying with the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the posturings. The Japanese 
fan, which is a national institution, has 
a potential place in the No Dance. At 
peaceful intervals it swayed gently to 
and fro, on the waves of the quasi- 
Gregorian chant, but in dramatic mo- 
ments it was hurled open or shut with 
such force as to give the effect of a 
shot or blow. The actors, as well as the 
chorus, make much use of the fan. 


No Politics Allowed 


THE drama in Japan is carefully 
censored ; all productions are inspected 
by police officers and political plays are 
taboo. Fifty years ago the law dealt 
severely with the players. Under the 
Shogun government they were looked 
upon as a contaminating influence, and 
they were not only forbidden to go 
about freely among other citizens, but 
when on the streets they were obliged 
to wear straw helmets so constructed 
that the vizor concealed their features 
from view. They were forced to reside 
in a separate quarter of the city espec- 
ially set aside for them, and in order to 
go more than three blocks from their 
dwelling places were obliged to secure 
a special license. The privilege also was 
denied them of wearing silk garments, - 
in a land where even a house-servant 
has at least one street-dress of silk. 

Now all that is changed, and the ac- 
tor is an unmolested citizen whose dig- 
nity is respected, and who is ‘justly ad- 
mired for the proficiency he attains in 
his art. 
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A Million Unsuspected Friends 


By COL. W. F. CODY (“BUFFALO BILL”) 


EARS ago I ceased to marvel at the many persons who had met me, 
or who had known dear friends who had known me intimately, or 
who thought they ought to know me. Their number might not total 

the enormous figure of a million, but they run so high that I can think 
of no other word that seems to express the sense of their endless number. 

They bob up at all hours of the day, wherever I may be, whether it is 
in Chicago or London or Paris or Kalamazoo. It would not surprise me 
one bit, if I should ever go to the interior of Africa, to have a native 
chief hunt me up after the performance and claim an old acquaintance 
with me, either on his own behalf or on behalf of a great grandfather who 
had been taken to the United States a slave. 

I had an experience recently that may give some indication of this phase 
of being connected with such an unique organization as the “Wild West 
and the Far East” shows. After the afternoon performance, while I was 
sitting in my dressing tent chatting, a man entered and spoke cordially: 

“How are you, Col. Cody? I haven’t seen you for sixteen years.” 

“No,” I replied, without committing myself, for I always make it a rule 
to be courteous to strangers who want to be friends. 

“Yes,” he said quickly, “I met you at Chicago during the World’s Fair.” 

“Yes,” I repeated. 

“T feel as if I had known you all my life,” he continued, “because I’ve 
heard my father speak of you so often.” 

“Your father?” I queried, as he paused. 

“Hee saw you when he was a boy.” 

Tlwen I looked him over carefully. He seemed not more than fifty him- 
self and I couldn’t quite grasp the meaning of his words. Finally I asked, 

“Your father saw me when he was a little boy, you say? And how old 
is your father?” 

“T Te’s seventy-three.” 

“, And I’m sixty-three,” I said quickly. ““Your father is ten years older 
that I am, and yet you say he used to see me perform when he was a boy. 
How do you make that out?” 
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The man stammered when he saw what a hole he had dug for himself, 
but finally managed to blurt out, 

“Well, maybe you're older than you think you are.” 

“I'd have to be about one hundred to make your story hold water,” I 
answered, curtly. 

Having gotten rid of one unsuspected friend of this sort, I leaned back 
in my chair to enjoy a quiet smoke between the afternoon and evening 
performances, but I was scarcely in a comfortable position before another 
one entered. It seems impossible to keep them from finding me when I am 
in an open tent on the grounds, although the boys do try to save me as 
much as possible. This visitor proved to be a well-dressed, well-mannered 
man of about thirty-five, who handed me his card as he spoke: 

“I’m James Smith, Col. Cody. I’ve just returned from a trip to Dead- 
wood, and Jimmy Russell told me to be sure and hunt you up even if it 
was just to say ‘hello’ for him.” 

“Jimmy Russell,” I repeated, as I took his outstretched hand. 

“Sure,” he answered, “son of old Dan Russell who used to hunt with 
you before you went into the show business.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” and I really did remember, this time, an old- 
time friend in the person of Dan Russell. I tried to be cordial to Mr. 
Smith, but it wasn’t the easiest thing in the world, because, you see, he was 
only a friend of the son of my old friend—and I had never known that 
son very well. 

“T was out hunting in your old stamping-grounds this spring,” he re- 
marked, as he tried to start the lagging conversation. 

“Where did you go?” I wanted to entertain him, if I could, for the sake 
of this friendship for the son of my-old friend. 

“Out in Wyoming, north of Sheridan.” 

“There’s no hunting there,” I answered sharply, beginning to get a lit- 
tle suspicious. 

He laughed. “No, that’s what we found out after we'd wasted a week 
hunting for something to hunt.” 

“You stopped too soon,” I suggested. “You should have gone on further 
west, into the Big Horn mountains. The eastern part of Wyoming hasn’t 
been a hunting-ground for nearly twenty years.” 

He had scarcely gone around the tent before an entire family ap- 
proached, rather awkwardly and embarrassedly. There was a man in ad- 
vance, and behind him was a woman with a little boy on one side and a 
little girl on the other. 
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The man entered and spoke with some embarrassment : 

“Col. Cody, I wanted my son to shake hands with you.” 

That touched me, because I’m fond of children, and I always like to 
please them whenever it is possible. So I walked to the entrance as. the 
woman and the children approached, and holding out ny hand to the lit- 
tle fellow, gave him a pat on the head. 

“He’s been wanting to shake hands with you ever since he saw your 
picture,” began the woman, “and this is our daughter.” 

I bow and shake the little girl’s hand and she hows and speaks very 
precisely, as if her mother had drilled her well, 

“I am honored to make your acquaintance.” 

“He wants to grow up and be another Buffalo Bill,” the father put in, 
with some pride. 

“And if you hear of me coming to a sudden end,” the mother added, 
“by a bow and arrow, a tomahawk, or a rifle, you may know that he’s 
been carried away with his enthusiasm.” 

“My name’s Nathan,” the man said, as they bowed themselves out. 

An experience of that kind is a pleasant relief from the most of them. 
These two parents had come for the one purpose of giving their children 
a little pleasure—I really am proud of the fact that I make children happy 
—and they did not spoil it for me by staying too long or by trying to 
thrust themselves forward. 

As the years go by and I look back over a very long and a very full life, 
I find myself being more and more anxious to please the little folks. If 
I could spare the time and had the strength for the ordeal I sometimes 
think I should like to have all the children come and shake hands with me 
after the performance. 

As the old frontier life becomes more and more of a memory I fre- 
quently find that children, boys and girls both, have a clearer mental pic- 
ture of what it once was than some of us who took part in it. They bring 
the enthusiasm, the innocent enjoyment of youth to the painting of that 
mental picture, while we, with a full storehouse of facts and experiences 
to draw upon, are apt to gloss and smooth over the rough places, and see 
only the dim and hazy outlines. 

The buffalo that once blackened the western plains, as they went from 
north to south and back again in herds that numbered’ tens of thousands, 
have, with a few exceptions, disappeared from the face of the earth. The 
exceptions are so few that it is pitiful to think of them. 

The railroad has followed the trails we used to follow. The cattleman 
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has accompanied the railroad, to be in turn ousted by the settler who has 
coaxed the virgin prairies to yield abundantly. 

In place of the rude barricades we once threw up at night to protect 
our camp from marauding Indians, gigantic irrigation works have come, 
that carry the water from the rivers and streams far out over the thirsty 
land. : 

Cities have sprung up in places where once I would have been lonely 
except for the companionship of my pony and my rifle. 

The Indians, that once roamed freely back and forward across those 
vast prairie stretches, have been confined to reservations, whose bounda- 
ries have in turn been lessened to make more room for the coming of the 
farmer and the postoffice and the school-house. 

I have seen my friends and comrades and enemies of those old days 
pass out of sight across the Great Divide. 

I have watched babies grow to manhood on the spots where once I killed 
the buffalo, or picketed my pony for a lonely night far in advance of 
Uncle Sam’s bluecoats on the way to punish some defiant Indians. 

I have watched the Black Hills go through the throes of a gold rush 
until it was peopled with thousands of permanent settlers and became a 
stable community. 

I have watched the railroads, crawling like great black serpents, wind 
their way through the sandhills over which I once scouted with eyes 
watchful for signs of treacherous redskins. 

To me, these old memories are pictures in the wonderful panorama of 
the marvelous growth of the country. I see those days as merely incidents 
in the life of the nation. But to the eyes of the children those days still 
continue to rank as among the most glorious and the most real of the 
country’s history. And when they come to see me and later to talk to me, 
it seems to them that I am the living representative of a real life, in- 
stead of one of the last links that connect the present with the past. 

If I can add a little to their happiness it is not for me to begrudge the 
slight effort that entails upon my part. So, if I count the children among 
my unsuspected friends,’ I should not exaggerate if I used the million 
mark. 

People frequently express their surprise that I retain my markmanship 
so well. Some wonder that I am able to shoot without my glasses. I sup- 
pose stich remarks are made very regularly, judging from the number that 
are made to me. 

They forget that I have had a rifle in my hands or on my saddle almost 
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continually for nearly fifty years. It is almost as natural for me to shoot 
as it is for me to walk, or eat. I raise the rifle to my shoulder with almost 
no consciousness of performing the action. | fire at the spot where I know 
the glass ball will be when the bullet reaches the same spot without being 
conscious of thinking about it. 

And eyes trained for accurate work in the clear atmosphere of the 
western prairies seem to grow better as the years go by. I know old hunt- 
ers whose eyes excel the accuracy and power of a good pair of field- 
glasses in the hands of a city-bred man. 

But even such eyes fail to recognize all of the unsuspected friends that 
pass before my view like a series of moving-pictures. Perhaps if I remain 
in the harness a few years longer, I shall discover that I know half the 
people in the world—if I am to believe the tales they tell me. 

These happenings might make me conceited, if I accepted them as per- 
sonal tributes. But long ago I saw the folly of so considering them. I real- 
ize now that the same curiosity that makes the little folks want to speak 
to me, causes a like desire upon the part of grown people. I am one of the 
few remaining specimens of the genuine frontier type, and they are pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of that type instead of to me. 

Comparatively few people in the world to-day know anything of those 
old times on the plains, except by hearsay or from books. The tales they 
have heard and read have many of the elements of romance, and it makes 
the stories seem more real to be able to see a real live specimen of the sort 
of men who figured in them. 

Adults are only children grown older and larger, and the love of ro- 
mance isn’t often crushed-out in the process of growing. 

When these thoughts come to me, I find myself losing my feeling of 
petulance because grown people want to see me, but I never shall outgrow 
my impatience with those grown persons who concoct absurd stories as the 
basis upon which to claim friendship. 
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Merely Players 


By W. CAREY WONDERLY 














Hard as is the life of the men and women of the stage there yet . 
comes to them much of romance. In the present short story of the 
theatre, written by an author familiar with both the romantic and prac- 
tical sides of the stage, this is delightfully and truthfully expressed. 











T was just two o'clock in the after- 

noon of a hot August day, and the 
orchestra at Morrissy’s Family Thea- 
tre was struggling bravely through the 
overture—“Hearts and Flowers,” it 
happened to be, a great favorite with 
the patrons of the house. 

In that region known as back of the 
scenes the men and women of the com- 
pany fanned and fumed, the perspira- 
tion streaming down their faces and 
carrying the grease-paint with it. The 
mgénue, a pretty girl with tired eyes, 
stood costumed and waiting for the 
rise of the curtain, at the right upper 
entrance, and across from her, the 
character woman had found a seat on a 
property bench and was studying her 
part in the next week’s play. 

Warwick, stepping out from his 
dressing-room in the hope of finding a 
breath of air here in the wings, saw the 
ingénue and made a mock gesture of 
despair. 

“Talk about your societies for the 
protection of cruelty to animals,” he 
laughed. “But you look as cool as a cu- 
cumber.” 

The ingénue raised her eyes to heav- 
en and the flies. 

“TI do hope the recording angel’s on 
duty to-day,” she called, with a pert 
nod. 

“At least you are not wearing a shirt 
with collar and cuffs like so many pieces 
of stiff board,” he told her, ruefully. 

“Tm not going to discuss anything 
to-day. Billy Warwick,” she replied, 
listlessly. “It’s far too warm.” 

“T. feel perfectly reconciled toward 
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going to Heaven after an August in 
stock,’ nodded the character woman, 
seriously. “Wont it be lovely—next 
week we’re going to do “The Two Or- 
phans’ and have a snow scene!” 

Alice Leroy groaned aloud just as 
the lights were extinguished in the body 
of the house and the curtain went up 
on the first act. 

Warwick slipped away and a mo- 
ment later stopped at the door of the 
leading woman’s dressing-room. In an- 
swer to his knock, Miss Cosgreve 
called “Come!” and he pushed the door 
gently open and looked in. She was 
seated before her dressing table all 
ready for the performance, and had 
been writing when Warwick’s knock 
sounded. Turning, she met his glance 
with a little smile, pushing the pen and 
paper from her. 

“T was writing to Letty,” she ex- 
plained. “I have so little time—why, I 
haven’t written her a line for two 
weeks! She is staying with a school fel- 
low of hers over in Jersey—such nice 
people they are, she says.” 

“T’m sorry I interrupted you,” War- 
wick returned, boyishly. “I thought 
perhaps—” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she laughed. “I’m 
very glad. I might have missed my cue 
—I forget everything when I write to 
Letty.” 

“Happy Letty!” 
laughing. 

Miss Cosgreve rose slowly, pushing 
away her chair, and a little frown cloud- 
ed her features. She glanced swiftly at 
Warwick, but, evidently changing her 


cried the man, 
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mind, spoke no word. Her eyes were 
very grave, however, as she turned to 
leave the room, and the man could not 
help but remark it. 

“I guess we'd better take our places 
—the curtdin has been up some min- 
utes now,” he said, holding open the 
door for her. 

Miss Cosgreve threw a final glance 
in her mirror, and then hurriedly 
caught up a hare’s foot and passed it 
across her nose and chin, making a 
comical little moué at her reflection. 

“Fancy playing ‘Camille’ in August,” 
she sighed. “It’s terrible enough mid 
ice and snow, but with the thermometer 
at ninety degrees in the shad>— Billy, 
I’m loosing my beautiful complexion— 
whatever shall I do?” 

Warwick laughed at the wry face she 
presented to him. 

“Don’t bother,” he said. “People who 
come and sit through ‘Camille’ on an 
afternoon such as this deserve all they 

et.” 

“Well, take care of your linen, that’s 
all,” she laughed back. “It would be 
lovely to find my complexion on your 
shirt-bosom.” 

“Heaven forbid! My laundry doesn’t 
come back until to-morrow,” he re- 
minded her. “I must wear this shirt 
again, to-night.” 

They stood for a few moments 
laughing and chatting in whispers, 
while on the stage Fifine and the Count 
dragged out their lines with hopeless 
imbecility. 

“Let’s cut down our speeches to 
cues?” suggested the character woman, 
with a gleam of hope in her eyes. 
“Those two sillies out there—Alice Le- 
roy must be going to sleep!” 

“Tt would never do to cut our speech- 
es; the people know the lines as well 
as we do,” Miss Cosgreve replied. “Oh, 
how I am longing for those two weeks’ 
vacation Morrissy promised me!” 

“Only two weeks to one’s self in the 
whole year,” sighed the character wom- 

“Stock work is a very treadmill. 
I’m dead tired of it. Anything—bur- 
lesque is better.” 

“But there’s no traveling, and we get 
our salary regularly,” put in Miss Cos- 
greve. “Yes, it is very hard and com- 
monplace, but there’s “fifty weeks’ sal- 
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ary and you can consider yourselff 
lucky if you get thirty-five with a road 
company.’ : 

“Yes, that’s so, but,” and the charac- 
ter woman sighed again “I’m dead : 
tired of it,” she declared. 4 

Presently, Miss Leroy came off the 7 
stage and ran to where the little group © 
had assembled. Her eyes were bright | 
with excitement. ‘ 

“Guess who’s out in front?” she de- | 
manded. J 

But no one was interested and no one © 
ventured an answer. 

“Somebody big and mighty,” she ad- 
ded, by way of a fillip. “A real power 7 
in theatredom.” 

“Oh, it’s too hot to guess,” cried the 
character woman, crossly. “I wonder if 
there’s any ice water.” 4 

“The sewing guild from the Wom- © 
an’s Club?” hazarded Miss Cosgreve, 
with a half smile. 

“The Brooklyn Nursemaid’s Associa- 
tion,” said Warwick, gravely. 
“Oh, now you're laughing at me!” 

flashed Miss Leroy, tossing her head. 

“My dear, I was in perfect faith,” 
began Miss Cosgreve. 

“Yes, you were, but Billy Warwick— 
Well, Denham is out in front—in a 
box!” 

“Denham—who?” questioned _ the 
character woman. “This is not the 
weather for riddles, girl!” 

“Oh, the Denman, of course,” 
snapped Miss Leroy. Denham, the big 
New York author and producer!” 

“Francis Denham!” cried both the 
women together. 

“The same,” nodded Alice Leroy, 
now satisfied with the sensation she had 
created. 

“Why, what can he want here?” cried 
Miss Cosgreve, puzzled. 

She turned to Warwick, but he only 
shook his head without venturing a re- 
mark. 

“What does he want, Alice?” she ad- 
ded, turning to Miss Leroy. “Does Mor- 
rissy know he is here this afternoon?” 

“Know? Heavens, he’s almost hav- 
ing a fit in the lobby! He has an idea 4 
Denham has come to look you over,” | 
Miss Leroy answered. “T guess he’s 3 
heard about you, dear.” 

Miss Cosgreve paled beneath her's 4 
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make-up. If Denham had only noticed 


her work and would engage her for one 
of his companies, take her away from 
this terrible cheap stock-house! But she 
quickly dismissed the subject. She did 
not understand why Francis Denham 
should come over to Brooklyn to attend 
a stock performance of “Camille,” and 
she stoutly told herself that he had nev- 
er even heard of her—of her, Beatrice 
Cosgreve, leading woman at Morrissy’s 
Family Theatre. 

“What do you think, Billy?” she said 
suddenly, looking at Warwick. 

“T hardly know,” he answered. “He 
must have come here for a purpose. 
Perhaps to watch somebody’s work, 
yours most likely, as Alice suggested.” 

“Oh, no, never!” 

She shook her head emphatically. 
She could not let herself hope for so 
much. 

“Why?” he asked, gently. 

“T’m doomed to this—fifty different 
plays in fifty different weeks,” she said. 
“Why, look at Helen Morton there! 
She’s given her life to stock. Began 
with children’s parts, then ingénue, sou- 
brette, leading woman, heavies, and now 
character woman. It is awful! No won- 
der she’s always cross.” 

“Tt wasn’t in her to do anything else, 
and again she never was very beauti- 
ful,” Warwick told her. “This was her 
level. With you, it will be different.” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to 
remind him that she, Beatrice Cos- 
greve, had spent six years at the Fam- 
ily Theatre, and that she had not been 
a yearling when she joined. But second 
thoughts told her to let it pass and a 
moment later her cue was spoken and 
she went on the stage. 

They were playing “Camille.” It was 
always a big box-office favorite at the 
Family Theatre and the management, 
when in doubt, always gave the public 
Dumas’ hectic heroine much in the 
same manner a gambler lays down 
trumps. Beatrice Cosgreve had played 
the part more times than she could ever 
begin to remember. The lines had be- 
come meaningless to her, and remem- 
bering Denham out in front, she caught 
herself wondering if she could possibly 
infuse a spark of life into her delivery 
of the hackneyed speeches. 
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“And that awful orchestra continu- 
ously grinding out ‘Hearts and Flow- 
ers!’” she cried in a whisper to War- 
wick, as they waited on the stage while 
the character woman played a short 
scene. “Murder them, do!” 

“Don’t rant,” he warned her. 

“Rant! Why, Billy, I could say the 
lines, the whole play backwards! And I 
haven’t an idea what it’s all about—it’s 
just a lot of words, words, words!” She 
laughed a little wildly. “I suppose Den- 

m will go away thinking me only a 
leading woman in a cheap stock com- 
pany.” 

“You’re more than that,” Warwick 
reassured her. “Only don’t rant.” 

She played the last act badly and 
even the feather-brained ingénue no- 
ticed her manner. 

“You're not up to your mark ; it must 
be the awful heat,’ she remarked, kind- 
ly. “Say, I’m going to Coney Island 
Sunday afternoon, supper at a hotel, 
how’d you like to go with me? It will 
rest you up wonderfully—the salt air, 
you know, and it wont cost much.” 

Beatrice, thanking her, declined the 
invitation, and hurried away to her 
dressing-room, to await the news. 

“How can a person die with any feel- 
ing when the orchestra keeps up that 
terrible racket?” she said to Warwick 
with a little laugh. 

Warwick watched her enter her room 
and close the door firmly behind her. 
The next moment he followed his man- 
ager to the little front office where, he 
was told, Francis Denham waited to 
see him. Miss Leroy carried the news 
to Beatrice Cosgreve. She was wild at 
the idea. 

“It’s Warwick,” she cried, excitedly. 
“Perhaps Denham will put him in a 
Broadway show.” 

“T’m glad, very glad,” said Miss Cos- 
greve, and then she sat down and com- 
pleted her letter to Letty, who was vis- 
iting in Jersey. 

She had just finished writing when 
Warwick knocked at her door for the 
second time that afternoon, a sharp, 
double knock she well knew. 

“Come in!” she called. Then: “TI have 
heard it is you Mr. Denham came to 
see. I am so glad.” 
“I had hoped—” 
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She raised her hand and he obeyed 
her, saying nothing more. 

“It’s a Broadway engagement?” she 
asked. “I’m just wild at the idea!” 

Warwick hesitated. “It’s a new play 
—TI’m to have the lead. Wilkinson spoke 
for me, and said I was about right for 
the part, and so Denham dropped in to 
look me over. I spoke to him about you. 
He is coming to see you.” 

She smiled faintly. “That’s good of 
_you, Billy, but I guess I'll stay on here 
at the Family,” she said, her hands 
moving nervously among her toilet arti- 
cles. You see, I can’t afford to give a 
sure thing up and Morrissy’s satisfied 
with me. It might be different else- 
where. If I failed, I should hate to 
come back again here.” 

“You don’t begin to appreciate your- 
self,” he told her, gravely. 

“Perhaps. You know, Billy, there’s 
Letty, and if I should be out of an en- 
gagement she would suffer, too?” 

“Do you ever think of yourself?” he 
asked her, half seriously. 

“Heavens, yes—all of the time!” she 
assured him with a gay little laugh. 

“No, you don’t. It’s that girl of 
yours. You think of nobody else and 
honestly, I’m getting jealous. It isn’t 
fair, dear.” 

His voice was very grave and beauti- 
ful, and the woman, glancing up, 
caught her breath a little sharply. She 
thought of the years of her life, years 
that piled themselves up one tipon the 
other, and mocked and grinned at her, 
refusing to be put aside or forgotten. 
And the memory sickened her. There 
were so many years to her credit and 
Warwick—was such a boy. 

“Beatrice,” he said suddenly, with 
youthful enthusiasm, “do you fully rea- 
lize what Denham’s offer means to us— 
to you and me? Of course, you don’t, 
so I’m going to tell you. It means we 
will get married at once. No use, no 
sane reason, for putting it off any long- 
er—I’m to get a splendid salary—three 
figures, dear. When shall it be, eh?” 

“Don’t tease, Billy,’ she begged, 
fencing to gain time. 

“It is you who are teasing,” he 
laughed back. “Suppose we tell the com- 
pany to-night and then get married— 
next week, to-morrow !” 
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She turned her head and faced him 
with a gesture of mock terror on her 
regular features. She regarded him 
sternly for several moments, then burst 
out laughing, a low amused little laugh 
that was, indeed, wonderful. 

“Oh, we'll get married right away, 
I'll not even remove my make-up, if 
you say so,” she smiled. “After all the 
years you've been in the profession you 
know mighty little about women, Wil- 
liam Warwick.” 

“Want a new hat, is that it?” he 
laughed. 

“Want new—everything!” she waved 
her hand, still smiling at him. 

Then, suddenly she grew grave, and 
the glance she threw at Warwick had 
a touch of hopelessness in it. The ap- 
peal softened her eyes so that they 
shone with a tender, caressing light as 
she put out her hand and drew the man 
down to her side. 

“T’ve been thinking it all out, Billy,” 
she gave him slowly. “Perhaps it’s 
wrong, all wrong for you to marry me, 
dear. There’s a difference—in our 
ages.” 

“Rot!” he interrupted, savagely. 

“No, it’s fact,” she continued. “And, 
besides, now, you’ve a great career be- 
fore you—Denham has taken you up. 
I shall only be a drawback. And again 
I’m a widow, Billy, with a daughter. 
Have you forgotten Letty?” she went 
on quietly. “No, don’t tempt me, dear. 
Run off and make the most of Denham’s 
offer and marry some nice, charming 
girl who has never faced the footlights. 
It’s the better, safer way, Billy. I 
wouldn’t advise you wrongly, would 
I?” she ended, gently. 

“Why, no, only—you’re such a hum- 
bug! I’ve never known a nice, charm- 
ing girl away from the theatre, Bee, 
and I daresay she’d bore me terribly if 
I ever met one,” he laughed, with boy- 
ish pleasure at the idea. “No, I am go- 
ing to marry you—just you, see?” 

Beatrice Cosgreve caught up a long 
kimono and threw it over her costume 
which she had worn in the first act. She 
still wore her make-up. 

“T’m going to have supper in Alice 
Leroy’s dressing room to-night, so 
you'll have to excuse me,” she said. 
“One of her matinée girls sent her a 
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jar of homemade preserved peaches, 
heavenly !—and Helen Morton is going 
to contribute some deviled crabs—she 
made them herself. I’m sorry I mayn’t 
invite you, but I can’t.” 

“Thanks. None of it for mine,” War- 
wick said, turning away with a mock 
gesture of horror. 

She laughed. “I didn’t think you'd 
care to join us. By the way, you can 
send us in some nice iced tea from the 
lunch-room down the street. We'll pay 
for it at the door ; tell the boy, please.” 

She made a step to leave the room, 
but Warwick quietly blocked her way, 
a determination shining from his 
strangely grave eyes. Beatrice had nev- 
er seen him look that way before, and 
for a moment she hesitated, half afraid. 

“Will you marry me next week?” he 
demanded. 

His bigness, the very strength of the 
man, delighted and weakened her. For 
a moment there was perfect silence, 
then she pushed him quietly from her. 

“Suppose we take a little run out of 
town Sunday afternoon,” she began. 
“There is much I’d like to say, Billy— 
oh, this is a very serious thing! You— 
you must give me time, you must!” 

And with this, Warwick forced him- 
self to be content. In short, there was 
little time for love-making at the Fam- 
ily Theatre, with two performances a 
day and a weekly change of bill, and 
now that Warwick was leaving, he 
found that every second counted. He 
was up to his ears in work. 

In after years he remembered dimly 
his last performance with the Morris- 
sy Stock Company. He was very popu- 
lar with the patrons of the house, and 
his Armand Duval was considered a 
“lovely piece of acting” by his admir- 
ers. After the fourth act he was called 
before the curtain to make a speech, 
and coming brought out Miss Cosgreve 
by the hand. In the few words of thanks 
he made, Warwick chanced to remark 
that while he was leaving them, their 
very popular lady, Miss Cosgreve 
would still be in their midst, and he 
knew just how they felt about her. Of 
course, the house cheered her, but Bea- 
trice Cosgreve never felt quite so for- 
lorn and alone before in all her life. 

Yes, she would still be with them, and 
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she smiled and kissed her hands to 
them, for they provided her and Letty 
with bread and butter. 

“Well, that’s done with,” Warwick 
remarked as they came off after the last 
curtain. 


“Yes.” Beatrice nodded slowly. 
“Well, by-by.” 
He caught her hand warmly. 


“Auvoir. I'll be around in about half 
an hour, say. Where shall we go?” 

“Oh—I don’t much care,” she re- 
turned. 

“Nor I,” he laughed. 

“T’ll think up some place,” she told 
him, and disappeared down the corri- 
dor. 

In her dressing-room, she sat for a 
long time before her mirror, carefully 
thinking out the future. She went over 
all the little incidents in her past life, 
but dismissed them almost directly, for 
it was nothing she found there which 
troubled her. Her whole life had been 
very commonplace and hard and nar- 
row, one continuous struggle for ex- 
istence ever since her husband had died 
and left her with Letty to support. No, 
it was not that which frightened her— 
it was the years, Time. She loved Wil- 
liam Warwick very dearly, and because 
she did, she tried to think it all out co- 
herently and face the future as she felt 
was best for them both. 

She was in her street-clothes when 
there came a sharply knuckled rap upon 
her door and she opened it to face War- 
wick himself, a little impatient at hav- 
ing been kept waiting. 

“T’ve been smoking out in the alley- 
way,” he said. “I couldn’t imagine what 
kept you so long.” 

“T’ve been thinking, Billy,” she nod- 
ded. 

“About what?” he laughed. “Oh, 
you're great, Bee!” 

“Oh-h-h things. I want to send a tele- 
gram. Let’s stop in the office. Or would 
you rather wait outside and smoke? I 
wont be a minute. Just a line to Letty.” 

Warwick laughed good-naturedly. 

“Letty again,’ he said, and lighted a 
fresh cigaret. 

Almost directly she joined him, walk- 
ing at his side down Lee Avenue, jost- 
led and stared at by the Saturday night 
throng. 
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They turned in at a modest restaur- 
ant and Beatrice selected a table in a 
deep bay window, quiet arid secluded. 

They talked at random for the most 
part, each feeling that the other had 
something to say, yet knowing not how 
to say it, and it was not until they arose 
to go that Beatrice Cosgreve mentioned 
their little Sunday excursion. 

“Suppose we go into the country— 
the real country, not where we'll be 
overrun with lunch-boxes and crying 
children. Will that do?” 

“Yes. I was thinking of renting an 
automobile for the day. Would you like 
that?” he questioned. 

She smiled her appreciation. “That 
will be splendid,” she cried. 

He walked with her to her apartment 
—an unpretentious four rooms over a 
grocer’s shop it was—and again they 
said good-night. As they stood together 
on the stoop a clock in a nearby church 
chimed one and Beatrice remarked the 
hour. 

“There, you must run along home. 
It’s a scandalous hour to be out, only 
I’m old enough to play chaperon for 
both of us.” 

“T wont have you slandering yourself 
in that manner,” he warned her, with a 
smile. 

“Tt’s the truth,” she returned lightly. 
“Why, I’m thirty-nine, and you're 
twenty-nine and oh, the difference in a 
woman’s years!” 

He started at the idea as she knew 
he would do, and then tried to laugh it 
off, and presently he went away with a 
colorless : 

“Good-night. Will see you later, 
Bee.” 

And Beatrice Cosgreve climbed up to 
her flat on the third floor with the faint- 
est trace of tears in her eyes. She knew 
that she could never marry Warwick; 
she felt that the difference in their 
years was such that there could be no 
bridging of the gulf between. She had 
always been what the world calls a 
good woman, both for her daughter’s 
sake and her own sense of refinement, 
and now, when there remained nothing 
else to part her from the man she 
loved. Time came hurrying by and 
showed her the long, miserable ten 
years, the difference in their ages. 
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And she didn’t want Warwick to suf- 7 
fer—not a moment, she told herself, 
He loved her now, she honestly be- ~ 
lieved that, only in a few years she © 
would be an old woman and he would 
—he would think of the charming girls 
he had never met. She must show Billy 
the folly of it all. 

“Well, in the morning he will meet 
Letty,” she comforted herself. “I’ve 
wired her to come early, and when he 
sees her—he will know how I’ve de- 
ceived them all. Letty! I’ll be afraid to 
look at her myself.” 

Warwick and the members of the 
company all knew that their leading © 
lady had a daughter, a school girl who 
spent her holidays away from her 
mother and with her companions. They 
were interested in her in a very mild 
way, however; in fact, they had little 
time for children and thought Beatrice 
herself very sensible to keep Letty at 
school. Once, at Christmas, the charac- 
ter woman had given Miss Cosgreve a 
rag doll, the clothes for which she had 
made herself between waits in the 
wings, and declared it was for “the 
baby.” Beatrice had thanked her and 
taken the doll home and hidden it out 
of sight, very ashamed and wondering. 
Now—well, Billy should see “the 
Baby,” her Letty. 

As she stopped to unlock her door, 
the woman in the next apartment dart- 
ed out and called to her. 

“Miss Cosgreve! I’ve been waiting 
up for you. Here’s a telegram what 
came an hour or two ago. I’ve been 
waiting, thinking it might be important. 
Hope it aint no bad news. Telegrams 
is awful things.” 

Beatrice took the yellow envelope 
and thanking the woman entered her 
own rooms, closing the door behind her. 
She heard her neighbor give vent to a 
disappointed snort, but for once her 
sense of humor had forsaken her. Si- 
lently she tore off the covering and 
read the message. 


“Was married to-day to Jim Hamil- 
ton, May’s brother. Wire forgiveness. Am 
so happy. Lerry.” 


The bit of paper fluttered to the floor 
and lay there while ito the woman’s 
eyes a strange, faraway smile had crept. 
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Letty had run away and gotten mar- 


| ~ ried! The baby for whom Helen Mor- 


ton had made the rag doll! Her daugh- 
ter a wife! 

Still smiling, Beatrice stooped and 
carried the telegram over and put it 
safely away in her desk. In the morn- 
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ing she would give it to Warwick, a si- 
lent proof that she was right, very 
right, and he was wrong. 

“After a little he’ll forget all this 
completely,” she nodded. “As for me— 
well, I’ll just laugh and tell myself it’s 
all in the play!” 


The Man in the Box-Office 


By PERCY HEATH 








The author of the following article has had a wealth of experience 
as a traveling manager and abundant opportunities to observe the 
methods of theatre-treasurers—otherwise the men in the box-office. 
After reading what he has to say no one will envy the box-office man. 








O course of human nature study 
may properly be considered round- 
ed off and finished until its student 

has been the treasurer of a theatre and 
sold tickets through a box-office win- 
dow for a week. Nor can his observa- 
tions be accepted at their face value if 
he holds such a position for a longer 
time, because then his naturally care- 
free and frank disposition will have be- 
come tinged with the purple of melan- 
cholia and the power to laugh spontane- 
ously will have flown from him. For 
one week however, the position offers 
unequaled opportunities to one who 
would learn his contemporaries’ nat- 
ures. F 

I believe it is an accepted theory that 
to know a man you must see him at 
his amusements; to know him better 
you should see him preparing for his 
amusements or coming from them. The 
characteristics which he displays during 
a period of freedom from care—for in- 
stance, when he is occupying an orches- 
tra chair and laughing heartily at the 
antics of a musical comedy star—are 
not nearly so illuminative as those 
which come to the surface when he is 
negotiating for his transportation into 
that haven, where for two hours he 


&, 
may shed responsibility, or when he is 
emerging therefrom and is reflecting 
upon the wisdom with which he spent 
his money. 


The Man Who Tells His Troubles 


THERE are persons innumerable 
who find it impossible to approach a 
theatre box-office, ask for just what 
they want, take it when it is given 
them, and depart. Many of them have 
irrelevant questions to ask, stories to 
tell, comments to make concerning the 
play that was there two months before 
or will come two months hence, pre- 
dictions to air concerning the outcome 
of the next election, or briefly, just 
something to say. To say it they.occupy 
the space in front of the window long 
enough to get the prospective purchas- 
ers behind them into an impatient and 
querulous mood, which forebodes trou- 
ble for the treasurer. Many insist upon 
unburdening imaginary grievances 
against the theatre or some one em- 
ployed in or connected with it, choosing 
for it that moment when there are a 
score of others present whose only de- 
sire is to buy seats and get home to 
dinner. To all of these revelations the 
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man in the box-office must listen po- 
litely, wondering at their variety. If it 
happens to be a complaint with the 
least semblance of reason, he reasons 
with its maker; when it is ridiculous, 
he listens just as politely and does the 
best he can. 

Once in awhile the manager of a 
theatre will receive an indignant letter 
from a patron, telling of surliness or 
sauciness endured at the hands of the 
box-office man. It may be justified. 
Sometimes the box-office man’s pa- 
tience is exhausted by the constant 
strain of finding answers to foolish 
questions, and he replies in a way that 
sends him who asks them from the 
theatre in a huff. Such instances, how- 
ever, are very, very rare. The manage- 
ment of a theatre is a good judge of an 
employee’s ability, and a ticket-seller 
who had not an unusual amount of pa- 
tience, politeness, and tact in his make- 
up would not be retained for a day. 


Box-office Man Has to Take It 


IN every other business in which as 
much capital is interested and in which 
as much money is handled daily as in 
a first-class theatre, there are numer- 
ous visible heads of departments of 
whom questions may be asked and to 
whom complaints may be made. Griev- 
ances of customers are thus shared by 
a great many. While the theatre also 
has its heads of departments, its cus- 
tomers do business with only one man 
—the treasurer. Rarely seeing anyone 
else in authority, they regard him (es- 
pecially so since it is he who takes their 
money ) as what the office-boy calls the 


“whole works.” Every complaint of. 


any nature is brought to him for ad- 
justment, and he must be a gazetteer of 
information concerning the theatre and 
its attractions. Should he refer a query 
or a kick to the department where it 
properly belongs, he is accused of at- 
tempting to shift responsibility. 

If the star of the show is ill and un- 
able to appear, he is personally blamed 
for it by angry women who come to de- 
mand the return of their money ; let the 
curtain fall too late to allow the subur- 
banite to catch his last train, and the 
treasurer hears of it; should the play 
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fail to equal some individual’s expecta- 
tion, the ticket-seller is the designing 
person who got money for seats by 
false pretensions. The ticket-buyer ap- 
parently does not realize that the treas- 
urer’s position and connection with the 
theatre is much the same as that of a 
teller in a bank or a cashier in a hotel. 
He accepts their money and gives them 
credit or a receipt in the shape of tick- 
ets of admission. It is to the best in- 
terests of his employers and of himself 
to please the customers, and he tries his 
level best to do so. With the conduct 
of the theatre, the quality of the play, 
or the arrangements of the lights he has 
absolutely nothing whatsoever to do. 
That he is the only visible person in au- 
thority is his misfortune. 

However, it is by coming into con- 
tact with hundreds of people every day, 
receiving their money and listening to 
what they have to say, that his oppor- 
tunity for the study of human nature is 
made. 


Inventing Complaints 


THE complaints that are received at 
a box-office in the course of a week are 
too many to enumerate, and as they are 
made either during or after the per- 
formance, when his work for the even- 
ing is about finished, they do not affect 
the treasurer as do the comments and 
questions he hears while the seat-sale is 
in progress, and his one mind and two 
hands are all busy trying to satisfy the 
“rush.” 

It is generally just about a minute 
before curtain-time—when there are 
twenty people in line, all anxious to 
hear the opening speech, and whom the 
treasurer is just as anxious to have in- 
side the house before that time so the 
ushers will not have to seat them in the 
dark—it is just about that time that 
a woman, having paid her money and 
received her tickets, instead of moving 
on, stands perfectly still, blocking the 
passage to the window while she reads, 
word for word, front and back, every- 
thing that is printed on the pasteboard 
slips. 

During her progress from the lobby 
door to the window she reads the print- 
ed request: “Please examine carefully 
the date of your tickets, as no money 
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will be refunded,” and she is deter- 


‘mined to run no risk of being given 


Thursday seats for Tuesday night, and 


- then having the management refuse to 


exchange them. So, while the anxious 
ones behind her stamp their feet and 
swear under their breath, she cons her 
tickets, and again reads the sign. Then, 
just as the worried treasurer is about 
to ask her to please give some one else 
a chance, she smiles at him through the 
wicket, and says: 

“These are for Tuesday, aren’t they? 
You see, I don’t want to make a mis- 
take. I did that once and—” 

“Yes, madam, they’re for to-night,” 
answers the box-office man, “and will 
you be kind enough to—” 

“Oh, I see,” she interrupts. 

Then, to the man behind her who is 
scowling, she says: 

“Pardon; I'll be through in just a 
minute.” 

Then she turns again to the treas- 
urer, and with a glance intended to elic- 
it the closest confidence, asks: 

“Is this really a good show?” 

If there is one question more than 
any other that harasses the soul of the 
box-office man it is: “Is this a good 
show,” because it is the most frequent. 
He, of all people, is the least regular of 
theatregoers. The only opportunity he 
has of patronizing the drama is when 
he is visiting another city. While at 
home, each night of the theatrical sea- 
son finds him engaged in his own box- 
office. Hence, his opinion of the merits 
of the attraction at that theatre is about 
the least valuable of any that could be 
obtained. But his answer is always the 
same. 

Just consider for a moment his prob- 
able fate should his reply to the ques- 
tion be “No.” And yet this question is 
asked every day, and usually after the 
tickets have been bought and paid for. 
One wonders if the women who ask it 
do the same thing in a grocery-store 
after they have made their purchases 
and had them delivered. 


The Baldheaded Row 


THE ancient story of the man who 
thought half-price was enough to pay 
for his son who had only one eye and 
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could therefore see but half of the 
show, is not so ridiculous as it sounds. 
There are dozens of deaf people who 
insist always upon having “seats not 
back of the fourth row,” because of 
their affliction. Deafness is an especial- 
ly prevalent ailment among male thea- 
tregoers during the engagement of a 
musical show with a “beauty chorus.” 
Strange as it may seem, near-sighted- 
ness is very rarely given as an excuse 
for being close to the stage; it is always 
impaired hearing faculties. There are, 
of course, a number of partially deaf 
persons who are regular attendants at 
the theatres; but if all the cases that 
come to the theatre treasurer’s notice 
are bona fide, there is a great, and as 
yet uncultivated field for the special- 
ists. 

During the busy half-hour between 
7 :30 and 8 o’clock, I have heard three 
ticket buyers insist that they be given 
seats upon the right side of the house 
“because most of the show takes place 
on that side of the stage.” Where that 
idea originated will probably never be 
known, but a week does not pass with- 
out its expression. Because of its repe- 
tition it has lost its power to astonish 
its hearers. 


A Lady Who Wouldn’t Flirt 


IT is just a wee bit exasperating to 
the box-office man to find himself re- 
garded with the hurt and indignant 
stare that is prescribed for the habitual 
“masher,” when he is attending strictly 
to business and endeavoring only to 
give the best service possible. I saw one 
suffer that reproof. 

A well-dressed young woman, after 
making numerous inquiries concerning 
the attraction that was to be at the thea- 
tre the following week, the people of 
its cast, and the prices that would be 
charged, asked that two orchestra seats 
be reserved for her for the next Tues- 
day evening. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the treas- 
urer, placing the tickets in an envelope 
and taking his pencil from behind his 
ear, “What name, please?” 

The young woman’s head went up 
with a jerk, and her eyes blazed: 
“What has my name got to do with 
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man in the box-office must listen po- 
litely, wondering at their variety. If it 
happens to be a complaint with the 
least semblance of reason, he reasons 
with its maker; when it is ridiculous, 
he listens just as politely and does the 
best he can. 

Once in awhile the manager of a 
theatre will receive an indignant letter 
from a patron, telling of surliness or 
sauciness endured at the hands of the 
box-office man. It may be justified. 
Sometimes the box-office man’s pa- 
tience is exhausted by the constant 
strain of finding answers to foolish 
questions, and he replies in a way that 
sends him who asks them from the 
theatre in a huff. Such instances, how- 
ever, are very, very rare. The manage- 
ment of a theatre is a good judge of an 
employee’s ability, and a ticket-seller 
who had not an unusual amount of pa- 
tience, politeness, and tact in his make- 
up would not be retained for a day. 


Box-office Man Has to Take It 


IN every other business in which as 
much capital is interested and in which 
as much money is handled daily as in 
a first-class theatre, there are numer- 
ous visible heads of departments of 
whom questions may be asked and to 
whom complaints may be made. Griev- 
ances of customers are thus shared by 
a great many. While the theatre also 
has its heads of departments, its cus- 
tomers do business with only one man 
—the treasurer. Rarely seeing anyone 
else in authority, they regard him (es- 
pecially so since it is he who takes their 
money) as what the office-boy calls the 
“whole works.” 
any nature is brought to him for ad- 
justment, and he must be a gazetteer of 
information concerning the theatre and 
its attractions. Should he refer a query 
or a kick to the department where it 
properly belongs, he is accused of at- 
tempting to shift responsibility. 

If the star of the show is ill and un- 
able to appear, he is personally blamed 
for it by angry women who come to de- 
mand the return of their money; let the 
curtain fall too late to allow the subur- 
banite to catch his last train, and the 
treasurer hears of it; should the play 
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fail to equal some individual’s expecta- 
tion, the ticket-seller is the designing 
person who got money for seats by 
false pretensions. The ticket-buyer ap- 
parently does not realize that the treas- 
urer’s position and connection with the 
theatre is much the same as that of a 
teller in a bank or a cashier in a hotel. 
He accepts their money and gives them 
credit or a receipt in the shape of tick- 
ets of admission. It is to the best in- 
terests of his employers and of himself 
to please the customers, and he tries his 
level best to do so. With the conduct 
of the theatre, the quality of the play, 
or the arrangements of the lights he has 
absolutely nothing whatsoever to do. 
That he is the only visible person in au- 
thority is his misfortune. 

However, it is by coming into con- 
tact with hundreds of people every day, 
receiving their money and listening to 
what they have to say, that his oppor- 
tunity for the study of human nature is 
made. 


Inventing Complaints 


THE complaints that are received at 
a box-office in the course of a week are 
too many to enumerate, and as they are 
made either during or after the per- 
formance, when his work for the even- 
ing is about finished, they do not affect 
the treasurer as do the comments and 
questions he hears while the seat-sale is 
in progress, and his one mind and two 
hands are all busy trying to satisfy the 
“rush.” 

It is generally just about a minute 
before curtain-time—when there are 
twenty people in line, all anxious to 
hear the opening speech, and whom the 
treasurer is just as anxious to have in- 
side the house before that time so the 
ushers will not have to seat them in the 
dark—it is just about that time that 
a woman, having paid her money and 
received her tickets, instead of moving 
on, stands perfectly still, blocking the 
passage to the window while she reads, 
word for word, front and back, every- 
thing that is printed on the pasteboard 
slips. 

During her progress from the lobby 
door to the window she reads the print- 
ed request: “Please examine carefully 
the date of your tickets, as no money 








will be refunded,” and she is deter- 
‘mined to run no risk of being given 
Thursday seats for Tuesday night, and 
then having the management refuse to 
exchange them. So, while the anxious 
ones behind her stamp their feet and 
swear under their breath, she cons her 
tickets, and again reads the sign. Then, 
just as the worried treasurer is about 
to ask her to please give some one else 
a chance, she smiles at him through the 
wicket, and says: 

“These are for Tuesday, aren’t they? 
You see, I don’t want to make a mis- 

take. I did that once and—” 

- “Yes, madam, they’re for to-night,” 
answers the box-office man, “and will 
you be kind enough to—” 

“Oh, I see,” she interrupts. 

Then, to the man behind her who is 
scowling, she says: 

“Pardon; I’ll be through in just a 
minute.” 

Then she turns again to the treas- 
urer, and with a glance intended to elic- 
it the closest confidence, asks: 

“Is this really a good show?” 

If there is one question more than 
any other that harasses the soul of the 
box-office man it is: “Is this a good 
show,” because it is the most frequent. 
He, of all people, is the least regular of 
theatregoers. The only opportunity he 
has of patronizing the drama is when 
he is visiting another city. While at 
home, each night of the theatrical sea- 
son finds him engaged in his own box- 
office. Hence, his opinion of the merits 
of the attraction at that theatre is about 
the least valuable of any that could be 
obtained. But his answer is always the 
same. 

Just consider for a moment his prob- 
able fate should his reply to the ques- 
tion be “No.” And yet this question is 
asked every day, and usually after the 
tickets have been bought and paid for. 
One wonders if the women who ask it 
do the same thing in a grocery-store 
after they have made their purchases 
and had them delivered. 


The Baldheaded Row 


THE ancient story of the man who 
thought half-price was enough to pay 
for his son who had only one eye and 
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could therefore see but half of the 
show, is not so ridiculous as it sounds. 
There are dozens of deaf people who 
insist always upon having “seats not 
back of the fourth row,” because of 
their affliction. Deafness is an especial- 
ly prevalent ailment among male thea- 
tregoers during the engagement of a 
musical show with a “beauty chorus.” 
Strange as it may seem, near-sighted- 
ness is very rarely given as an excuse 
for being close to the stage; it is always 
impaired hearing faculties. There are, 
of course, a number of partially deaf 
persons who are regular attendants at 
the theatres} but if all the cases that 
come to the theatre treasurer’s notice 
are bona fide, there is a great, and as 
yet uncultivated field for the special- 
ists. 

During the busy half-hour between 
7:30 and 8 o’clock, I have heard three 
ticket buyers insist that they be given 
seats upon the right side of the house 
“because most of the show takes place 
on that side of the stage.” Where that 
idea originated will probably never be 
known, but a week does not pass with- 
out its expression. Because of its repe- 
tition it has lost its power to astonish 
its hearers. 


A Lady Who Wouldn’t Flirt 


IT is just a wee bit exasperating to 
the box-office man to find himself re- 
garded with the hurt and indignant 
stare that is prescribed for the habitual 
“masher,” when he is attending strictly 
to business and endeavoring only to 
give the best service possible. I saw one 
suffer that reproof. 

A well-dressed young woman, after 
making numerous inquiries concerning 
the attraction that was to be at the thea- 
tre the following week, the people of 
its cast, and the prices that would be 
charged, asked that two orchestra seats 
be reserved for her for the next Tues- 
day evening. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the treas- 
urer, placing the tickets in an envelope 
and taking his pencil from behind his 
ear, “What name, please?” 

The young woman’s head went up 
with a jerk, and her eyes blazed: 

“What has my name got to do with 
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it?” she demanded. “It’s a pity a lady 
cannot reserve seats at this theatre 
without being insulted by a male flirt. 
If I knew the proper authorities I 
would certainly report you. The next 
thing, you'll be asking my address and 
wanting to call. The very idea.” 

And before the surprised box-office 
man could utter a word in his defense 
she had flounced out of the lobby of the 
theatre. It was just as well that she did, 
for an explanation that there was no 
other way of identifying the tickets re- 
served for her would not have con- 
vinced her that he was not trying to 
make her acquaintance with a view to 
establishing friendly relations. 

Many men are quite as unreasonable. 
I have seen a well dressed youth of ap- 
parent intelligence approach the win- 
dow, and, in a voice meant to impress 
the young woman who accompanied 
him, ask: 

“Have you got two seats there for 
mie?” 

The treasurer, reaching towards the 
stack of envelopes containing the tick- 
ets for seats reserved in advance and 
marked with the names of their pur- 
chasers, asked the usual question. 

“Oh,” answered the other with a 
smile, “I didn’t leave any name. You 
ought to know me; I’m the chap who 
bought two seats last Saturday night 
and told you I would be back again this 
week,” 


Mind Reading Required 


SKILL in the practice of mind read- 
ing would be an invaluable asset to the 
box-office man. 

There are hundreds of people who 
lay down their money and say: “Give 
me two seats on the left, about the sev- 
enth row, please.” - 

As the performance is about to be- 
gin or is already on, the tickets handed 
them are, naturally,-for that night, but 
as the treasurer delivers them he an- 
nounces, as is the custom: “Two in the 
seventh row for to-night.” 

“Oh, I want them for next Wednes- 
day,” says the purchaser, in a voice 
which betrays his contempt for the oth- 
er’s ignorance. 

When this has occurred twenty times 
in one day it is likely to prove trying. 
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I have heard a man explain that some 
friends of his were “coming to town 
next week,” and that he would be giy. 
ing a small theatre-party. Would the 
treasurer lay aside five seats for him? 
The treasurer would do so, gladly. For © 
what night, please?” q 

“T don’t know exactly,” came the an- ~ 
swer. “Suppose you reserve ‘em for | 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and | 
Thursday, and then I will not be dis- — 
appointed, no matter when they come, | 
And I'll pay for them when I get ~ 
them.” 


The Reserved-Seat Bogie 


THERE are dozens of people, who, 
having reserved seats by telephone, call 
for them after the performance has be- 
gun and thereafter doubt the existence 
of good faith because those seats have 
been sold. When the box-office man ex- 
plains that there are always many 
*phone reservations not called for, and 
that to hold them after eight o’clock 
would mean the loss of just that much 
money, the answer is always: 

“Oh, yes, I understand that, but then 
I always call for my seats.” 

It is a matter of frequent occurrence 
to have a couple rush breathlessly to 
the box-office window, exhibit tickets 
for a theatre a mile distant and explain 
that they had intended “getting them 
for this show, but the messenger-boy 
made a mistake,” and will the treasurer 
kindly exchange seats with them. They 
seem to have a notion that this box-of- 
fice man sells tickets for all the other 
theatres in town as well as for his own, 
and that to him they are all the same. 

I heard a woman ask for seats in the 
twelfth row on the aisle for “next Mon- 
day night.” There were no aisle-seats 
in that row for that night to be had, 
and so she was offered aisle-seats in 
either the tenth or the fourteenth rows. 
Would she accept those? Not at all. 
With a palpable sneer she remarked — 
that she “guessed the ticket speculators — 
had all the seats in the twelfth row,” — 
and marched away, without explaining © 
why seats in that particular row were © 
more desirable than those either two ~ 
rows in front of it or two rows in back © 
of it. 
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_ tenant,” “Inconstant George,” “Madame 


Providing for Wooden-Legs 


! HAVE chuckled to myself while a 
pugnacious son roundly abused a box- 
ofice man for not having given his 
father an aisle-seat when the parent’s 
left leg was a wooden one, and he had 
had no place to put it. The tact that 
no one had called the ticket-seller’s at- 
tention to the old gentleman’s misfor- 
tune mattered not at all. 

I have listened while a well dressed 
man, accompanied by two richly-clad 
women, all of them of intelligent and 
cultured appearance, heaped invectives 
of every sort upon a treasurer’s head 
because the latter would not return him 
six dollars for three seats which he 
did not care to use. The tickets were 
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for Friday night, and it appeared that 
after buying them he had been invited 
to make one of a box-party at some 
other theatre on that night. The treas- 
urer referred him to the house man- 
ager, assuring him that that official 
would arrange the matter satisfactorily 
with no delay, but the holder of the 
tickets preferred to vent his spleen up- 
on a man who, I am quite sure he knew, 
could not leave the box-office long 
enough to punch his head.’ 

These are just a few illustrations of 
the experiences which come to a box- 
office man, but they will serve to show 
why his position is a distinct point of 
vantage from which to study the hu- 
man comedy—but, as I said in the be- 
ginning, for one week. 


Chronicles of Broadway 
By RENNOLD WOLF 








Evidently the author of these gossipy chronicles has been on the 
Broadway job all summer, Perhaps the best known of all writers 
on topics of the theatre, a regular reading of his monthly department 
will keep you in touch with the humors of the Great White Way. 








OTING through the medium of 
self-inflicted interviews that Char- 
les Frohman, at this writing, has 

no less than seven plays in rehearsal, I 
am moved again to comment upon the 
daily routine and personal traits of this 
best known producer and least known 


“man. 


As these lines are being penned there 
are, in various stages of embryo, pro- 
ductions of the following plays, all of 
which must pass the close personal in- 
spection of Charles Frohman and re- 
ceive the rubber stamp of his approval 
before being pronounced ready for pub- 
lication and general consumption: “De- 
tective Sparkes,” “The Dollar Prin- 
cess,” “Arsene Lupin,” “The Flag Lieu- 





X” and “Smith.” In order to maintain a 
proper vigilance on these enterprises, 
Mr. Frohman must flit from one theatre 
to another all day long, and since his 
flitting is done by foot it seems almost 
incredible that not a dozen persons that 
meet him on the Rialto are aware of 
his identity. 

When it comes to a condition of per- 
sonal contact, Charles Frohman is truly 
a rare specimen of the modest man. He 
trots rapidly along the street, avoiding, 
so far as is compatible with courtesy, 
those who know him and shunning the 
gaze of the idly curious. It has never 
been the writer’s experience in years 
of theatrical and journalistic globe-trot- 
ting to observe Mr. Frohman either 
chatting on the street with any one or 
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even walking by the side of a com- 
panion. 

To be sure, once inside his office, 
where the push of one button brings 
John D. Williams, his business manager 
and general publicity distiller, and the 
push of Williams’ button brings a corps 
of stenographers, mimeograph experts 
and messenger-boys, modesty, so far as 
it pertains to his enormous enterprises, 
is not Mr. Frohman’s predominant at- 
tribute. His bulletins comprehend the 
world of drama. His typewritten in- 
terviews leave no accredited playwright 
of America, England, France, or Ger- 
many unscathed, Mr. Frohman claims 
‘em all. And, be it put down to his 
credit, he realizes enough of these 
claims to establish him without rival the 
world’s foremost play-producer. 

It is in a barber’s chair that Mr. 
Frohman becomes a real master of ret- 
icence. His tonsorial operations are 
performed at the Hotel Astor. He en- 
ters the barber shop briskly, nods pleas- 
antly enough to the boy that relieves 
him of coat and hat, settles down in the 
nearest chair, and says, “Shave, close, 
hot water and witch hazel.” And if there 
lives the barber who has been able to 
extract, cajole, wheedle, or worm an- 
other syllable out of “C. F.,” then he is 
the most likely candidate to undertake 
the task of making the Sphinx break 
her historical silence. 

With great relish I have, while occu- 
pying an adjoining chair, listened to 
the appeals of the tonsorial surgeon for 
further conversation. 

“Nice day, sir,” usually begins the 
barber. 

Absolute silence. 

“Good weather for the theatres,” as 
the lather is being rubbed in. 

Deeper silence. 

“Like the neck shaved close?” This 
with just a note of professional solicita- 
tion. 

Not so much as a grunt. 

“Better have a little cocoa butter this 
morning,” peering into Mr. Frohman’s 
face, and interrupting the surgery pend- 
ing an answer. 

Mr. Frohman does not even open his 
eyes. His thoughts probably are with 
John Drew, Maude Adams, J. M. Bar- 
rie, or Henri Bernstein. 
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Even the most seasoned barber woul 
become discouraged, and so does this | 
one. At the conclusion of the amputa- | 
tion Mr. Frohman arises without a 
word, pays his check without a word, ~ 
tips all the willing workers without a © 
word and trots briskly out. Five min. 
utes later he is directing a rehearsal, 

He is truly a wonderful man, truly a © 
genius of his kind and truly cares less | 
for the dollars in sight than any theat- 7 
rical manager who actually ventures his 
own money. 


Chorus Girls Are Jilts 


A FRANTICALLY worded adver- 
tisement of F. Ziegfeld, Jr, for 200 
chorus girls, coincident with the wail 
of Fred Irwin, Sam Scribner, and other 


laborers in the vineyards of burlesque, 


that these luxuriant creatures have no 
sense of the significance of a contract 
leads to the paraphrase, “Honesty, thy 
name is not Soubrette.” 

According to statistics, less than fifty 
per cent of the young women who have 
signed contracts to form the back drop 
—or the main props of the leg drops, 
if you must be technical—and uphold 
the stage door interest of this season’s 
musical productions, have failed to hear 
the tocsin warning them that rehearsals 
have begun. 

A few of the delinquents will report 
late with that sweet procrastination that 
endears the sex to the paragrapher and 
the cartoonist, but the vast majority of 
them have merely changed their minds. 
During the period intervening between 
springtime signature and autumn fitl- 
fillment many, many important events 
may happen in the life of a New York 
chorus girl. 

For instance, she might be summoned 
to Europe—never mind by whom, She 
may have married—oh, you Pittsburg. 
She may have been lured away from 
her art by the call of the wild parent, 
or she may have found solace and con- 
tentment at the seaside. But under no 
circumstances would it ever occur to 
her simple mind to notify her manage- 
ment of a contemplated change of base. 

To be sure, she has signed a contract, 
but that act she regards as a silly for- — 
mality, quite as superfluous as affixing 
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her signature to a lease, and any land- 
lord in the West Forties will assure you 
that.a chorus-girl firmly believes ‘that 
all leases, like all eggs, were made ul- 
timately to be broken. 

And so it has come to pass that every 
spring, profiting by previous sad ex- 
periences, the managers of musical 
shows agree to engage three times the 
number of chorus-girls their organiza- 
tions actually require. About 33 1-3 per 
cent are among those present at the fall 
roll call, the manager is elated over the 
accuracy of his mathematics, the re- 
maining 66 2-3 per cent feel never a 
qualm of conscience, and everybody is 
satisfied. 


Ziegfeld’s Auto Record 


WHILE F. Ziegfeld, Jr.’s name is 
not as yet chiseled on the tablets of the 
American Automobile Club’s Hall of 
Fame for deeds of daring or velocity, 
nevertheless he is one of this country’s 
champions among motorists. Without 
wishing to betray prejudice for Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s prowess, it must be conceded 
that no other automobile owner in 
America can show a similar grand total 
for money expended in repairs. 

Mr. Ziegfeld is the owner of a gaudy 
50 H. P. French touring car that has a 
record of seventy-eight miles an hour. 
During the week his activities at the 
Jardin de Paris preclude the use of the 
car, and there is still another reason. 
From Monday morning until Saturday 
night the machine has an engagement 
in the repair foundry, whence it is re- 
leased barely in time to permit its owner 
to organize a week-end party, with its 
attendant break-downs, punctures, bent 
axles and the numerous ills coming un- 
der the heading of “tire-trouble.” 

About midnight of a Saturday the 
ten thousand dollar car, still smelling of 
the automobile hospital, is stationed in 
front of the New York Theatre. Among 
its visible supplies are hampers of cold 
drink and colder champagne, cigars, 
fruit, and other victuals with which to 
withstand a night on the road. Into the 
automobile enter Ziegfeld and a merry 
party of which Jerome Siegel is quite 
likely to be the most gayly bedecked 
member. 
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Ziegfeld takes his position at the 
wheel by the side of the chauffeur, who 
is nothing but a decoration except at 
times of distress. Then off they whiz 
for Atlantic City, Shelter Island, Green- 
wood Lake, or other inviting Sunday 
resort. 

Sometimes they get as far as the fer- 
ry without accident. More often they 
fall by the wayside before Fourteenth 
Street is reached. In any case, repairs 
are accomplished as quickly as possible 
and the pilgrimage continues. Some 
time during the following day Ziegfeld 
and party reach their destination, and 
sometimes they return by motor. But, at 
all events, on Monday the gasoline pal- 
ace is placed in dry dock and a gang of 
mechanics begin their regular weekly 
repairs. It is said—but this has not been 
corroborated—that at a certain garage 
near Lincoln Square six men are em- 
ployed solely to patch up the ailing car. 
They are known as Ziegfeld’s Sextette 
and in the motor world are almost as 
famous as the Pretty Maiden Sextette 
of “Florodora” renown. 

Up to this date Ziegfeld has expend- 
ed for repairs about $9,000, and of the 
original machine there remain his mon- 
ogram and a pair.of goggles. 


By Any Other Name 


THERE may or may not be some- 
thing in a name. Students of Shakes- 
peare have answered the Bard’s query 
on this point in various fashions. But 
one can readily enough sympathize with 
Tovell Smith, a member of “The Flor- 
ist Shop” company, in his grievance 
against the printers who recently tam- 
pered with his “label.” 

When the programs for the opening 
performance of the play were delivered 
there appeared in the cast as represent- 
ing the First Workman the name 
“Towel Smith.” And Smith is still peev- 
ish at any mention of the error. 


They Nailed Forbes 


JAMES FORBES, the “Author, Au- 
thor,” who only lately awakened to a 
realization that he is rich in his own 
right, has had an unusual experience 
this summer in superintending the con- 
struction of his new suburban home. 
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Forbes has not always been on in- 
timate terms with money. Like most of 
the younger playwrights who are forg- 
ing to the front, he has known the 
period when economy in the matter of 
food and laundry was essential to the 
continuance of his personal liberty. 
Every Saturday night Forbes was wont 
to look into the face of Insolvency and 
even feel the scorch of its hot breath. 
But he managed to elude the sheriffs 
until he met Henry B. Harris and even- 
tually wrote for him “The Chorus 
Lady.” 

The memory of those old days of 
privation never has forsaken Forbes, 
and, although royalties from “The 
Chorus Lady” and “The Traveling 
Salesman” have been pouring in at a 
rate to please even Clyde Fitch, he has 
always expected that sooner or later he 
would hear the summons announcing 
that his dream was o’er and that the 
time had come for him to return to the 
mines. 

But to the-point. Last spring Forbes’ 
brother, Henry B. Harris and a number 
of intimate friends persuaded him that 
he really was in a position to own a 
home. He might, they argued, invest 
a very small fraction of his splendid 
accumulations in a handsome residence 
and still have remaining a surplus to 
make him the envy of a railroad direc- 
tor. Acting on this counsel, Forbes pur- 
chased a tract of land on the banks of 
the Hudson and signed building con- 
tracts for an elaborate home. On the 
same premises he erected a shack as a 
temporary abode, but as his new home 
approached completion he moved in a 
cot, a suit of pajamas, a night cap and 
other nocturnal habiliments of long- 
haired authors in order that he might 
hear the carpenters work while he slept. 

An extra force of men were put on 
the job with orders to hurry the work 
through to completion, The first morn- 
ing of his occupancy of the new house 
Forbes was awakened by a great noise 
and clatter. Not wholly aroused, he mis- 
took the din. 

“They are clamoring for the author,” 
he muttered, with a smile, his eyes still 
closed. 

He half raised his body in the bed 
and bowed solemnly. 
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“Thank you,” he murmured. “Thank 
you on behalf of Miss Stahl, Mr. Har- 
ris, Lee Kugel, Klaw & Erlanger, Julius 
Cahn, the Miner Lithograph Company 
and Cain’s Transfer.” 

Back once more into sweet slumber 
lapsed Forbes, only to be roused again 
by the hammering and sawing. When 
the young dramatist came out of his 
coma this time, he tried to jump out 
of bed. But where the pajamas should 
have been slack they held fast, and 
Forbes was yanked back with a rebound 
that bumped his head soundly against 
the wall. “I’m stabbed,” he cried out. 

There was no answer save the rat- 
tat-tat of the hammers. 

“T wonder if I’m much cut,” he 
mused, endeavoring to see what it was 
that held him fast. 

Gradually a light broke upon him. 
The carpenters were at work in the ad- 
joining room and in planing the boards 
of the partition the nails had penetrated 
to Forbes’ pajamas and held them fast. 
Assistance was quickly forthcoming, 
Forbes’ nerves were reassembled, and 
with the insertion of a few patches the 
old rose pajamas will be almost as ser- 
viceable as they were before they suf- 
fered the puncture. 


Climbing Joe Weber’s Stairs 


EITHER Joe Weber must engage a 
new manager or rebuild his theatre. 
The cupid-faced ‘“‘Jake” Rosenthal, who 
now represents the Weber interests, 
does not fit the stairs leading to the 
executive offices where all of Weber’s 
important business is transacted. 

The stairway is size 6 7-8 and Rosen- 
thal is 7 3-4 or thereabouts. 

That stairway of Weber’s is an after- 
thought. No regular architect ever could 
have conceived it. In the old Weber & 
Fields days a private office was the last 
consideration. Then the two partners 
transacted most of their business in the 
café downstairs or in their dressing- 
room. The skits were so arranged that 
Weber could “count the house” before 
making up. 

He would remain in the box-office 
until nine o’clock, and then rush back 
to the joint dressing-room where Fields 
awaited him. 
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“A little over $1,400 to-night, Lew,” 
he would say, and that pretty nearly 
ended the business session. 

The profits were about the same week 
in and week out, the partners trusted 
each other implicitly, and they had only 
the single organization to occupy their 
attention, ’ 

But when Weber undertook the di- 
rection of the little playhouse alone and 
started to cut a wider swath in the 
managerial field, he decided to maintain 
a real office force. To do this he must 
first get an office. The only available 
space was above the lobby, and the only 
means of ingress and egress by way 
of the box-office. 

So, to reach the new offices upstairs, 
Weber interpolated a spiral staircase, 
and it was a genuinely spiral one, 
scarcely more than a foot in width and 
coiling around and round like a watch 
spring. This served very well for Weber, 
who at best belongs to the paperweight 
division, but when he desired to transact 
business with the late Peter F. Daily, 
Marie Dressler, Evie Stetson, or other 
heavyweights of his company, he was 
obliged to resort to the telephone or the 
mails, 

When Weber engaged Rosenthal for 
the part of general manager, neither 
thought of the staircase. Their meeting 
had taken place on the street and the 
formalities arranged then and there 
with true theatrical unconvention. 

The other day Rosenthal reported at 
the theatre to begin his duties of scat- 
tering the half dozen “The Climax” 
companies where they would do Web- 
er’s bank-account the most good. 

“You'll find Mr. Weber above,” di- 
rected the youth in the box-office. “This 
way, up the stairs.” 

Rosenthal glanced at the narrow 
stairway dubiously, 

“Is this the only route?” he demand- 
ed, growing technical. 

“That and an airship,” replied the 
assistant-treasurer. 

Rosenthal began the ascent. He had 
reached the third step before navigation 
was suspended. Once wedged tightly 
between the iron railing and the wall, 


_ traffic became as congested as a case of 


pleuro-pneumonia. 
With the aid of stage hands and cold 
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cream Rosenthal! finally was pried out 
of limbo. Weber, attracted by the noise, 
came downstairs to investigate. 

“You must have measured those 
stairs for the Rossow Midgets,” 
groaned “Jake,” when his voice was 
restored. “Why didn’t you build a man’s 
size?” 

Weber is decidedly sensitive over the 
comfort of his theatre, 

“I did build a man’s size,” he retort- 
ed, “but it never occurred to me to put 
in a Giant’s Causeway.” 

A little later the conversation was re- 
sumed in a more friendly spirit. 

“I didn’t know exactly what to do,” 
said Weber, ruefully. “You see, the 
safe, the desks and all the tools of a 
regular, adult business office are up- 
stairs. I haven’t room for them down 
here, and you can’t work without 
them.” 

Rosenthal scratched the spot which 
called for hair under Nature’s original 
plans and specifications, 

“T hate to give up this job, Joe,” he 
remarked ; “but I can’t ask you to build 
a new theatre just to fit me.” 

Then a brilliant idea struck him. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” he de- 
clared. “I’ll go in training. I see that 
President Taft is cutting down his 
weight, and what’s good enough for 
the stage manager of the United States 
of America is good enough for Jake 
Rosenthal.” 

And Rosenthal actually has begun 
regular exercise up at the West Side 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and daily he may be seen 
annoying a medicine ball along with. 
Sol Bloom, William Hammerstein, Sam 
Harris, Morris Gest, and other fol- 
lowers of the faith. 


The Pilgrimage of Harriet 


SURE, Hattie Forsythe has gone 
abroad. Every few minutes she dashes 
across the Atlantic exactly as does 
Walter Wellman for the Pole. 

But possibly you do not know Hattie 
Forsythe, which, of course, argues that ~ 
you yourself are unknown of the frol- 
icsome theatrical world. Technically— 
that is to say, on the programs—Miss 
Forsythe is known as Harriet. She is 
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blonde and beautiful, according to 
show-girl standards, she has adorned 
half the musical productions that have 
seen the light of Broadway these past 
seven years, and when the notion seizes 
her she toils not, neither does she spin. 
She is, in short, the quintessence of the 
eee of Broadway life that gives it its 
utterfly reputation. 

Miss Forsythe’s most recent engage- 
ment was with the widely discussed 
“The Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” 
Devoutly she answered the roll call at 
the Circle Theatre every night, and it 
was said of her that she knew every 
patron of the first five rows by his first 
name. 

One day Miss Forsythe announced 
that she was about to go abroad. There 
was nothing startling or unique in the 
statement. It was habitual. One expect- 
ed it about that time of the year, just 
as one expected Panama hats, mosqui- 
toes, strawberry shortcake, and other 
warm weather necessities. 

Miss Forsythe’s first bulletin was 
issued in Rector’s restaurant. Dressed 
entirely in black—the somberness was 
relieved by a quart of diamonds—Miss 
Forsythe affected her most serious ex- 
pression and with all the force of her 
art shouted across to a neighboring 
table: 

“Say, girls, I’m going abroad this 
week.” 

Then she added with an air of mys- 
tery: 
“And I may never come back.” 

Miss Forsythe waited for the awful- 
ness of these tidings to sink home. 
Waiters clattered dishes as before, 
champagne corks popped with accus- 
tomed report, the surface cars contin- 
ued on their way up and down the 
Street of Streets and the stars did not 
fall from the heavens. 

Miss Forsythe was clearly disap- 
pointed. 

“No one will hear from me for a very 


long time,” she resumed, and it sounded 
almost like a threat. 

Well, to be brief, Miss Forsythe 
went. At least she disappeared. In the 
course of a few days news of her itin- 
erary began arriving by postcard. 

From Stanford, Conn., came one 
stating, “Good-by, forever. I am going 
away from here.” 

That same day another aquaintance 
was informed by card, “America will 
not see me again for years.” 

The card was post-marked “Lake 
Hopatcong.” 

In a rapid succession there came sim- 
ilar bulletins from Manhattan Beach, 
Far Rockaway, Atlantic City, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Siasconsett, Pelham Man- 
or, New London, and Tuxedo. Again 
she was heard from in Sullivan Co., N. 
Y., Big Moose, Ridgewood, N. J., 
Coney Island; Yonkers, and Larchmont. 
Several dramatic editors received these 
communications, together with a faint 
suggestion that publication of Miss 
Forsythe’s intended departure would 
not annoy the persistent young globe- 
trotter, 

At length, Miss Forsythe actually 
embarked. At least postcards bearing 
the imprint of internationally celebrated 
transatlantic liners began to convey such 
a hint. One day she sailed on the 
Amerika; in strictest confidence she in- 
formed another friend that the Mure- 
tania had transported her. Later in the 
week she was a passenger on the Celtic, 
and there also is Miss Forsythe’s sig- 
nature to prove that she dared mal de 
mer on the Kaiser Wilhelm. 

All of which is not of any great con- 
sequence, except that as a result of her 
energy Miss Forsythe now has a dozen 
clippings from as many New York 
newspapers stating that she is spending 
the stmmer in Paris, Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. And Miss Forsythe was 
right in New York to clip them out 
herself on the day of publication. 
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Why I Became an Author 


By RICHARD CARLE 


HEN the editor asked me to answer that question my first impulse 
was to write: 
“To get the money.” 

My next thought, however, was that simple courtesy required a fuller 
answer, one that touched upon some of the various steps that led me to 
believe I could write a musical comedy libretto. My own experience in this 
respect may be taken as somewhat similar to the experiences of other 
actors who have become authors of plays. As one phase of the develop- 
ment of the drama in America a recital of these experiences may prove 
interesting. 

I have been trying to please the people on the other side of the footlights 
for some sixteen years, most of which time has been occupied with play- 
ing in musical comedies. For about eight years I have been writing mu- © 
sical comedies as well as playing in them. 

I prefer this to any other form of theatrical entertainment, prefer to see 
it and to take part in it. Whether that is the result of education or a nat- 
ural taste is a question, but the natural taste argument might be given a 
blow by stating that one of the first theatrical performances I witnessed 

s “Kit, the Arkansas Traveler” in the old Boston Theatre, certainly 
not a musical piece. This play opened the season in that house for thirteen 
years, and for thirteen years I saw it on the first night, 
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During the many years I played in musical comedies written by others 
I observed what practically every comedian has observed, that the average 
author of the libretto furnished the story, the outline of the characters and 
the lyrics, while the comedians usually added the comedy during the re- 
hearsing process. This statement is not made with the idea of detracting 
from the merits of the work of the authors. 

It is a peculiar fact, however, that the average author seems unable to 
get into the right mental condition to conceive the comedy that is neces- 
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sary in a musical play. This is true even of many who can and do con- 
ceive splendid ideas. 

On the other hand, the ial. trained by years of acting and study 
of his audience to note the effect of certain twists of words, combinations, 
situations, etc., is in closer touch with the taste of the public for comedy. 

Many a successful musical comedy has been due to the work of the 
principal comedian or comedians in adding to the work of the author little 
bits and scenes. In themselves they seem trivial, but they serve to fill a 
lack in the play that was there when it left the author’s hands. 

To be successful, a musical comedy requires three ingredients: an 

*unique story involving humorous complications ; good music; lastly, good 
comedy and plenty of it. If the author has not written the good comedy, 
some other person must supply it before the play can become a real suc- 
cess. 

It frequently happens that when a comedian begins to tinker with an- 
other’s libretto he is thinking more of his own part than of the parts of 
the other characters, and more of his own work than of the logical de- 
velopment of the story. He is so wrapped up in his own work that he is 
likely to assume that the rest of the characters are unimportant. 

When two or three comedians are tinkering on the same book, each 
with good ideas for comedy that he wants to work in, it is easy to imagine 
the result. They may manufacture a musical comedy with plenty of fun 
in it, but they sacrifice the continuity of the story and the logical develop- 
ment of the characters beth in dialogue and songs. 

Frequently they turn out a play that has a measure of success ; occasion- 
ally they turn out one that is quite successful: but this result is in spite 
of the excess of comedy over the story interest, and not because of that 


excess. 2 


These were some of the facts observed in my own and in the experi- 
ence of other musical comedy comedians that led me some eight years ago 
to this conclusion: 

A more evenly balanced libretto might be written by a comedian if he 
should start at the very beginning, using his own story, his own ideas, and 
the characters he had conceived. Under these conditions the zeal of the 
comedian for comedy would be tempered by the enthusiasm of the come- 
dian as the writer of the lyrics that helped to carry along the story and 
the action of the play; and both this zeal and this enthusiasm would be 
balanced and kept in proper bounds because the comedian, as the teller 
of the story, would realize the need of sustaining the interest of the audi- 
ence in the development of the story element. 
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An additional thought was that the comedian ought to be better able to 
portray a character he had conceived, and to teach others how to portray 
the other characters which he also had conceived. 

This was cutting out quite a piece of work for the comedian, but the 
history of the stage held out encouragement, and it could not be consid- 
ered impossible ; and if possible to be done, it might result in better mu- 
sical comedies. 

Every actor of any ambition in the profession dreams of some day 
becoming his own manager and producing his own shows. Many of them 
never achieve this ambition; some of them attempt it and fail; some suc- 
ceed, and these successes serve to keep alive the same ambition in their 
fellow laborers. 

I had that ambition and succeeded in convincing myself that I might 
attain it through the author-route. At least it would be worth trying for. 

It was an alluring prospect. If successful it would mean a far greater 
degree of independence; it would mean freedom from the necessity of 
playing characters not especially liked and plays that did not appeal es- 
pecially—a condition that we are reminded of perpetually by the necessity 
for earning a salary. Pa ee 


The idea for the story being the first requisite in writing a musical com- 
edy, the search for this idea was taken up with enthusiasm. The enthusi- 
asm cooled somewhat when the discovery was made that ideas are not to 
be plucked from every bush in the yard nor picked up from every news- 
stand on the city corners. 

Several ideas were evolved that seemed good, but when the effort was 
made to develop them into stories that would hold the interest of the au- 
dience through two or three acts broken up by fun-making and singing, 
it was found that they would not stretch. One or two seemed to solve this 
phase of the problem, until it was learned that they, or ideas quite similar, 
had been used by other ambitious playwrights. 

Finally, however, an idea was found that seemed satisfactory and from 
it grew “Mam’ Selle ’Awkins,” which was produced at the Victoria Thea- 
tre in New York without creating any great disturbance in the theatrical 
world. 

Some time passed before the finding of another idea that seemed to 
promise satisfactory results. But some eight years ago, Guy F. Steely 
submitted a scenario for a musical comedy, based upon an old German 
fable. The idea appealed, and in collaboration with Mr. Steely “The 
Storks” was written. The play was produced at the old Dearborn Theatre 
in Chicago, with some measure of success, 
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While pleased at this success the appetite was not satisfied. In fact, 
“The Storks” only whetted that appetite, and ambition having given cour- 
age as great as that given by hunger to little Oliver Twist, the demand 
was made for “moré.” 

These two plays had served to strengthen the belief in the system and 
another search for another idea was begun. 
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At that time, the musical comedy built around a story of a mythical 
king on an imaginary island somewhere in no man’s land, had reached the 
zenith of its popularity. “The Storks,” while dissimilar from anything 
that had ever been done in musical comedy, had followed the same general 
idea of these plays. 

One of those illuminating mental glimpses that come to all of us at rare 
intervals flashed the word that the public was beginning to tire of impos- 
sible stories, even in musical comedy, and the search was started for a 
story that could be easily told in spite of interruptions by comedy and 
singing, and yet one that would be unusual and at the same time perfectly 
natural and absorbing. 

“The Tenderfoot” was the result of this search. According to my opin- 
ion of what a good musical comedy should be, this one measures very close 
to the standard. It is the best that I have written, although I am always 
hoping the next one will surpass it. 

The musical comedy writing virus having once gotten into the blood 
it is a difficult thing to get rid of, even if one should want to get rid of 
it. Writing this kind of theatrical entertainment has all the exciting and 
fascinating elements of gambling. The author always is hoping that the 
next hand will sweep the boards and retrieve his fortunes if he has been 
unfortunate, or add to his laurels and his bank account if he has been uni- 
formly successful. 

It never pays to mourn over past failures to come up to one’s hope. If 
the new play is not a success—not successful in appealing to the public 
and persuading them to flock to see it—the best thing to do is to drop 
that one from thought and start work on another. This is only another and 
more roundabout way of restating the familiar quotation that “hope 
springs eternal,” etc. 

It may be stated as a general fact that no author ever will succeed in 
writing as good a play as he hopes to write. The better work he suc- 
ceeds in doing, the higher this hope will rise. Each success added to previ- 
ous successes will make him ambitious to achieve an even greater success. 





Ten years from now he might write a play that would come up to his 
present ambitions, but it would not come up to the ambition he would have 
ten years from now. 

Sometimes the thought has come that the reason the English are our 
superiors in the writing of musical comedies is because both their audi- 
ences and their authors for so long a time have realized the great value 
of the development of an art that will brighten many gloomy lives. They 
look upon musical comedy as one of the legitimate branches of the dra- 
matic art. We consider it a sort of temporary parasite that has no artistic 
right in the dramatic world and that will pass away when we shall have 
outgrown our theatrical childhood years. 

The result of this difference of mental attitude is shown in the more 
finished product of the English authors, who refuse to believe that “any- 
thing is good enough for musical comedy.” They give more time and 
thought and study to the writing of musical comedies, and as a conse- 
quence their product is more rounded, more harmonious. 

It may be objected that this result is due to the fact that the English 
people are not “hustlers” like the Americans; that they couldn’t write a 
musical comedy in four weeks even if they wanted to. Sometimes rushing 
through our tasks doesn’t pay. Frequently we are forced to do the work 
over again in order to get it done correctly. When it is simply a matter 
of shoveling dirt, the man who can throw up two shovelsful is a better 
workman than the man who can throw up only one—provided he can 
keep it up more than half as long. But the same rule will not apply to the 
writing of musical comedies or to any other kind of intellectual labor, 
where quality and not quantity is the measure of merit. 

I have sometimes thought that if I could overcome my American habit 
of being always rushed and could spend six months in London or in the 
beautiful English country, I might be able to turn out a better musical 
comedy than I have yet written. I am confident I could do so if I could 
imbibe enough of the English artistic atmosphere so that I could adopt 
their form of construction and their habit of thoroughness, and mix them 
with the peculiar brand of humor the American public want. 

When I get rich, perhaps, I shall try the experiment. 
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Studying Stage Characters 


By FLORENCE LOTHAIR 





Where do our favorite players discover in real life the types of char- 
acter that they transfer to the stage to our amusement or distress 
as the case may be? The following article answers the question 
by way of the actors themselves, who surely know their methods. 








HENEVER you see an actor 
WV playing an unusual character part, 
you may take it for granted that 
his efforts are the result of painstaking 
study. For learning the lines and don- 
ning the clothes of a character are not 
sufficient equipment. If an actor is to 
take the part of a beggar, he must not 
only wear rags, he must assume the 
expression, the mannerisms, the walk, 
and the accent of a beggar. 

It is the same with other character 
roles: the distinctive qualities of each 
individuality must be delineated, and 
if the actor’s intuition and experience 
are not sufficient to supply the neces- 
sary information, he must go out in the 
world somewhere and look for it. 


At the Source of Things 
MR. FRANK KEENAN, who has 


attained an eminent position as a char- 
acter actor, devotes as careful study to 
the preparation of a new rdle as an as- 
tronomer gives to the locating of a new 
star. Speaking of the method that led 
to his fine delineation of Buck Warren, 
in “The Warrens of Virginia,” Mr. 
Keenan said: 

“T obtained letters that would carry 
me into the Southern homes where I 
knew I could get the necessary infor- 
mation, and spent weeks in Virginia 
among the intimates of Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson. I told them honestly what 
I wanted, and they received me with 
the greatest cordiality. 

“T studied their accents, caught their 
phrasing, and got their point of view 


of the war. I had to understand the 
Southerner’s feelings in order to make. 
the people who sit out in front sympa 
thize with them. My Southern friends! 
appreciated this and did everything: 
they could to help me. 
“They even allowed me to handle the” 
sacred relics in the Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson Museums—a priv 
ilege that has never been extended to 
any other Northerner. I even had om 
the coat Lee wore on the day of his” 
surrender, and I also drew on Jackson's 
boots. 
“After leaving Richmond, I went on 
to Lexington, and about an hour after} 
my arrival I was standing in the door 
of the hotel when some one said: ‘Did] 
you notice that old darky that just 
passed? He’s ninety-one, and he’s pret) 
ty spry yet. He has a history, too. He 
was Stonewall Jackson’s body-servant. 
“T made an instant dash for the old) 
man, overtook him, and then we sat’ 
down by the side of the road and talked: 
for a couple of hours. He gave me 
much new and valuable material.” 
After an actor has been assigned to) 
a character réle, he often starts out de 
liberately to find some human being) 
whose personality he can use as a mod 
el. For instance, when John Westley) 
was given the réle of the Russian dip= 
lomat, who is the villain of “The Maa 
on the Box,” he discovered, in New 
York City, a Russian gentleman, for: 
merly a wealthy aristocrat, who was ‘ 
the head of an arts and crafts estab 
lishment, and whom he decided 
just the type he wanted to use. 
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In order to study this man, Mr. 
estley suddenly developed a remark- 
le interest in Russian fine arts, and 
| managed to associate himself with the 
| establishment. This interest kept up for 
| six weeks, during which time the actor 
» mastered every gesture and mannerism 
| of the expatriated subject of the Tsar, 
learned to imitate every tone and in- 
flection of his voice, and all of the lit- 
tle peculiarities in his pronunciation of 
| English. At the end of that time, the 
actor quietly disappeared. 
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Public Demands Types 


IT isn’t always possible to hold the 
| mirror up to nature. For instance, a 
_ perfectly natural United States Senator 
' would not be effective if pictured on 
the stage exactly as he is. Audiences 
at the Capitol might recognize him, but 
elsewhere playgoers would be disap- 
pointed. It is the same with the bank 
president, who must, to satisfy tradi- 
tion, be shown as an elderly gentleman 
with snow white hair, and possibly side 
whiskers, although the modern bank 
'@ president is often a young man who 
Ie does not in any way resemble the char- 





son acter in which he is pictured on the 
stage. The wronged heroine, too, must 
nt ON be pale, anemic, with faltering step and 
after Mm O° Pale, anzemic, with faltering step a 
door #2 disposition to lean heavily on all the 
Di Fi furniture and people she comes in con- 


® tact with. But this is not the kind of 
wronged heroine we see in real life. It 
is often necessary to exaggerate an ob- 
ject on the stage in order to make it 
appear natural across the footlights. 
| The lighted cigar that Sherlock Holmes 
' carries, for instance, is not a real cigar, 
© but an electric flash. 


Transplanting Real Characters 


| STUDYING characters in real life, 
| with the idea of transplanting them on 
_ the stage, is the method many actors 
| have used to bring before the public 
| types that have won great applause. 
When Theodore Roberts was cast for 
the part of Joe Portugais in “The 
Right of Way,” he went to Canada and 
pent an entire summer studying the 
people Gilbert Parker had depicted in 
his novel, and the result was that Mr. 
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Roberts’ Portugais was a true picture 
of the Canadian riverman. Again, when 
given the part of Tabywana in “The 
Squaw Man,” the actor passed a sum- 
mer on the Western Indian reserva- 
tions, studying the characters of the 
redman, and learning the Ute dialect. 
In this way he was able to give a sure 
touch and an intelligent rendering to 
the role of the Indian chief. 

Mr. James T. Powers is another ac- 
tor who goes to real life for the pat- 
tern of his stage characters, and he 
isn’t particular where the search takes 
him so long as he finds what he wants, 
and apropos, it is a fact, actors say, 
that they almost néver start out on one 
of these expeditions without finding 
what they have gone out after. 

When Mr. Powers wanted a model 
for the bo’sun of the Wasp, the part he 
played in “Havana,” he went down to 
the East river waterway and rooted 
around among the fruit pirates and 
stevedores. There he found his man, 
and in order to study him without be- 
ing hit over the head with a lead pipe 
for glaring, the immaculate Mr. Powers 
took orders from this man, who was 
the first mate of a banana schooner, 
and pulled away at rain soaked canvas 
until his beautifully manicured nails 
were in disgrace and blisters ’rose in 
memoriam on the palms of his hands. 

But all this time Mr. Powers was 
studying his model out of one corner 
of his eye. 

“His pose gave me the idea for the 
bend to my legs, and the ‘hard a-port’ 
turnabout that I used throughout the 
performance,” said the actor. “Some 
persons, I suppose, think that we learn 
these odd steps at dancing-school, but 
that is not the case.” 

By the way, Mr. Powers cancels the 
ego amusingly in telling of a little ex- 
perience he had when studying for the 
part of a Chinaman in “San Toy.” 

“There was a Chinese laundry near 
Daly’s Theatre,” said he, “and think- 
ing I could get something from the 
Chinaman, I took my laundry in to him 
and said: 

“‘*Howdee doo, John. Have collars 
all leddy plitty soon? Fliday, John?” 

“*T will have your collars ready for 
you by Thursday, Mr. Powers.” » 
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The Study of Tough Characters 


THEATREGOERS who saw Miss 
Hope Latham play the part of Myrtle 
O’Dell in “Salvation Nell” last season 
were often heard to ask the question: 
“How did she ever learn the character 
and mannerisms of a tough girl so as to 
depict them with such remarkable fidel- 
ity?” 

It was a mystery to many who saw 
her, but the explanation is simple when 
given by the actress herself, who says: 
“Tt has always been very easy for me 
to adopt the mannerisms of people 
whom I see. When I go to England, I 
unconsciously talk like the English, and 
when I am in the South, I am a full 
fledged Southerner in no time. So that 
when I went over on the lower east 
side of New York to study the women, 
I assumed their manners and their 
talking through their noses in a very 
short time.” 

If actors did not study their charac- 
ters from real life, many of their imi- 
tations would be so poor they would 
not be taken seriously by the public. 

Take the rdle of the newspaper-re- 
porter, for instance. Cartoonists have 
so often pictured him as a busybody 
running around with a large sized note 
book and a long pencil, assiduously 
writing down verbatim every word he 
hears, that a general impression has 
got abroad to the effect that this is a 
true picture of him. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The reporter seldom carries a 
regulation note-book, and when he does 
jot anything down it is usually on the 
back of an envelope or on a scrap of 
paper that he borrows from some one 
nearby. The real life of the newspaper- 
reporter is something that could not be 
learned except by experience. 

Harry Stone, knew this when he 
started in studying the rdle of Billy 
Woods in “The Stolen Story.” For 
that reason, he went to several newspa- 
per-offices and got as much atmosphere 
as he could imbibe by looking on, and 
then he accompanied several star re- 
porters on important assignments. 

This gave him the actual knowledge 
first hand, and of it Mr. Stone says: 

“A newspaper-reporter on a big met- 


ropolitan daily is about the hard 

worked man’ in the world. He often 
stays on an assignment for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch, and keeps this 
up for several days. And he thitiks © 
nothing of it, for it is all in the game, ” 
The newspaper-man has a deeper in- ” 
sight into the intimate life of the world 
than any one else, for he lives in a con- 7 
tinuous drama of real life, and his 
hand is always on the pulse of the com- 
munity. For excitement, work, worry, 4 
and hustle, I know of no other position 7 
in the world that can equal that of the © 
newspaper-reporter.” : 

Mr. Stone finally learned his réle so 
well that, while playing in the different 
cities, he was often given an assign- 
ment to cover for a local newspaper. 
His first experience took place in 
Cleveland, where the city-editor told 
him to write a feature story about the 
wives of a bigamist who at that time 
was on trial. 

Some of these women had refused 
so persistently to be interviewed that 
no one had been able to get a word out 
of them, but the actor-reporter repre- 
sented himself to be only an interested 
spectator at the trial, and by his adroit 
diplomacy managed to get a story that 
proved to be a genuine “scoop.” 


Looking Out for Types 


ACTORS are always on the look-out 
for types that they may be able to use 
some time in the future, and often this 
knowledge is stored up for years be- 
fore it is employed. 

James T. Powers says that he got 
the idea for Charley Taylor’s desire to 
be a hero, in “The Blue Moon,” from 
a childish ambition of his own. 

“T used to be very much in love with 
a little girl in our block,” said Mr. 
Powers, “and by way of impressing 
her with my heroism, I used to hire the 
other kids to fight me with sticks that 
we used for swords. These encounters 
took place in front of her house, and 
the agreement was that I should win. 
If the kids didn’t stay down when I 
licked them, they didn’t get any mon- 
ey. 

John Westley got most of his ideas ~ 
for the character of Dave in “The | 
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“Family” long before he knew just 





where he would use them. Mr. Westley 
thinks the study of the callow youth 
most fascinating, and never misses an 
opportunity to learn all he can about a 


boy at the fledgling stage. 


“Summer before last,” said he, “I 
had a good chance to study an interest- 
ing model. He was a boy who dished 
out ice-cream in the drug-store across 
from the New England stock-theatre 
in which I was playing. He was a 
fresh, breezy youth, with a slang vo- 
cabulary that was wonderful, and I 
used to spend a good deal of time 
cooling off in the drug-store just for 
the purpose of learning all I could 
about him.” 

At that time Mr. Westley did not 
know that he would soon be cast for 
the part of just such a boy, but when 
the time came he was well prepared 
for the character. 

Speaking of preparing for a new 
character part, Henry E. Dixey says: 

“The first thing I do in taking up a 
new part is to picture what the char- 
acter would be in real life. Then I call 
to mind anything that I have ever seen 
that I think would fit the part, and 
with a definite idea of what is wanted, 
I go out into the streets and look for a 
model.” 

Years ago, when Mr. Dixey ap- 
peared in “The Seven Ages,” he made 
a tremendous hit in the role of the 
baby, and it seemed all the more re- 
markable for the reason that he wore 
no make-up. But he had simply fol- 
lowed his regular method of studying 
his character from life, and to do this 
he spent several weeks in Central park, 
New York, watching the babies as they 
were wheeled or carried about. 


The Use of Make-up 


SPEAKING of make-up, it is a fact 
that some character actors and actress- 
es use very little of that commodity, 
for the reason that they are physically 
suited to some particular kind of réle 
in which they are usually cast, and, 
therefore, it is unnecessary. Of course 
this was not the case with Mr. Dixey, 
who has anything but a baby face. His 
ability to impersonate the infant was 
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because of his skill in reproducing its 
facial expressions. 

Of players who use little make-up, 
Miss Mabel Burt is a notable example. 
Miss Burt has for years played a moth- 
er role, and stage directors have a habit 
of telling her to appear as she is nat- 
urally. 

“They tell me that I have the right 
expression,” says Miss Burt, “and it is 
a well known fact that a slender woman 
who can look frail and delicate makes 
the most appealing mother. For my 
role as the Mother in ‘The Family’ I 
used absolutely no make-up. My hair 
was just the same on the stage as off. 

“For some others of the réles, of 
course, I have had to change my ap- 
pearance somewhat. For instance, when 
I played the mother in ‘Ben Hur,’ I 
wore a jet black wig. I made up the 
Princess to look about thirty-five years 
old, for at the beginning of the play, 
her son, Ben Hur, was seventeen, and 
as Jewish girls of that period married 
very young, I decided that the Princess 
of Hur was not more than seventeen 
years old when she became a bride. 

“The question of age is one that has 
to be carefully thought out. The Mother 
of ‘The Family’ might easily have been 
under forty-five, but I made her look 
older for two reasons: one was that 
New England women marry later in 
life than does the average woman, and , 
the other was that trouble and worry 
had made Mrs. Sneed look older than 
she really was.” 

Miss Burt has played so many moth- 
er roles that she can scarcely remember 
them all. Her first one was essayed 
when she was twenty-three years old, 
and the play was “The Runaway Wife,” 
in which she was featured with Mc Kee 
Rankin. 

“T am afraid my make-up in that in- 
stance was anything but artistic,” said 
Miss Burt, in referring to it. “I am 
sure that I didn’t look more than eight- 
een years old, and yet my son was sup- 
posed to be one year older than that.” 

Miss Sarah McVicker, whose Mrs. 
Babbitt is one of the hits of “The 
Traveling Salesman,” is another char- 
acter actress who uses very little make- 
up. In preparing for the rdle of the 
Grand Crossing boarding-house*keeper, 
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Miss McVicker puts on just a little 
flesh color paint to “keep her from 
looking ghastly” under the glow of the 
electric lights, and pencils the eyes 
slightly. 

When the actress starts in to dress 
for the part, the first thing she does is 
to put up a few locks of hair on curl 
papers, and by the time she is ready to 
dress her head there are several rows 
_ of beautiful crimps waiting to be fluffed 
out. Then, by parting the hair in the 
middle and pinning it up with primness 
and severity, the proper effect is ob- 
tained without artificial means. 

Miss McVicker says that much 
make-up is not necessary, for the rea- 
son that thinking the part “makes you 
look it. It changes your expression to 
that of the character.” 

As for the dress and mannerisms of 
Mrs. Babbitt, it was not necessary for 
Miss McVicker to go to Grand Cross- 
ing or anywhere else in search of a 
model, for the reason that Mr. James 
Forbes, who is the stage director as 
well as the author of “The Traveling 
Salesman,” was able to give her all of 
the necessary information. 

“Mr. Forbes knows every detail and 
every action of the characters,” de- 
clared Miss McVicker enthusiastically, 
“and he could play every one of them, 
himself. He even gave me little points 
about the dressing of the part. It is 
wonderful to see him, and it seems so 
easy. Mr. Forbes never makes a fuss 
ovr his work, and yet he is the finest 
stage director I ever knew.” 

Miss McVicker is so expert in the 
portrayal of a character of this kind 
that she could scarcely be anything but 
intensely amusing. Her outlandish 
dressing of Mrs. Babbitt is so ridicu- 
lously true to the character that to look 
at her is to laugh. This actress has a 
sort of psychic ability to scent out 
atrocious looking hats, and at one time, 
when she was playing in the cast of 
James K. Hackett, her headgear so af- 
fected his sense of humor that he nev- 
er dared look at her during the per- 
formance. When talking to her, he 
would always look up or down, but 


never at her. He said he knew that the 
sight of that hat would completely up-' 
set his dignity and spoil the whole 
show. . 
Mr. Denman Thompson is another | 
actor who has to use very little make- § 
up, for the reason that he is physically” 
adapted to the rdle of Joshua Whit- | 
comb, which he plays so beautifully in 7 
“The Old Homestead.” In fact, when © 
Mr. Thompson once took his play down | 
Swanzey way, so that the people in this | 
neighborhood could know how they | 
looked upon the stage, some of them © 
were disappointed. They complained | 
that they didn’t like paying out good © 
money to see people they could see 7 
every day in the week for nothing! 
Of course the actor who can get | 
along without the use of make-up is | 
the exception. Most character imper- ~ 
sonators learn the art as carefully as | 
an artist would study the rules of por- 7 
trait painting, 7 


David Warfield’s Plan 


AGAIN, there are players who 
never attempt to form a definite idea | 
of a character until after they have 
begun to act the part. : 

Mr. David Warfield is one of this. 7 
kind. Speaking of his method he said: 4 

“T do not plan out a character, nor 
the business I am to use. I read over | 
my lines until I can repeat them, and } 
become thoroughly familiar with the 7 
atmosphere of the play and with the | 
rest of the rdles. Then, when I begin 7 
to rehearse, the character I am to im- © 
personate reveals itself. In that way, I 7 
have absorbed, rather than designed it. 7 
The modifications, and the business, | 
too, are spontaneous. ' 

“For instance, once when I was play- © 
ing the part of a lazy, good-for-noth- | 
ing fellow in a burlesque, I was seized © 
with a desire to yawn. And every time = 
I played the part after that I indulged | 
in as real and comfortable a yawn as | 
ever you enjoyed.” q 

Spontaneous business, to be sure— — 
But then, yawns usually are. : 
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The Ten Questions 


Every One of Which Can be Answered from the Reading and Advertising Pages of the 
October, 1909, issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
























1. Who owns the elephant that won't convey a considerable sum of 


eat anything but EASTER bank notes to his niece ? 


dgguing 7. What is it that 3,000,000 men do 
2. Where did Col. Jack keep his Sec- every morning ? 


t-servi blem ? , 
ee ee ee : 8. Who is the cleverest woman spy 
3. Name a process that grips each _in the world? 


tiny hair > 
4. How much money did Elizabeth ” — Eee pap : 

Deane go shopping with?’ with ice, because of change in 
5. What are the three ingredients of color and loss in flavor? 

the soft gray filling of the brain? 10. What kind of hens LAID THE 
6. What curious receptacle did an EGGS which a Little Brown Gitl 


eccentric old gentleman use to broke? 
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